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V Rationale foV. tbls Program-Exeerpt from Original * t 

' Proposal SubndA ted to the Office of^Bdueatlog 
^. ' in October 197^" " ~. 

. ■ . ' ' . ■ . r ■ ■■ ■ 

NeQ^s and Objectives for this Program . * 

There is Ja general recogrfition that education should provide ^ in*: 
tematipnal dimension and eniphasize teaching about other cultures^ ^ 
However, there has been a serious neglect "by not including an 
adequate number of Adult Educators, and their adult students in 
the targeted g?x>ups. Elementary, second*ary,>»^d college students 
and .teachers have been placed in a priority order high above that 
/of expanding post -secondary Adult Educatii^, leaving the population 
Mjivolved in Adult Education as an essentially disadvantaged fuid 
deprived group with inadequate resources anft unfilled needs. - 

j , , • . • ' ' 

On all levels of Adult Education (Basic, High' §'choal Equivalency, 
and Post -Secondary), in the areas of social studies, art,, handi- 
crafts, mui^ic, humanities and home eqonomics*, the concepts, content 
and dimension of the international realm can and should be introduced 
to the adult learner. A broaden interest in the world in which *we 
live/ and. concern for if^temational studies is certainly no less > / 
significant for the adult learner that ^^t is for the adolescent, yet 
this type of bias against adults is inherent in the limited inter- 
national dimension available in traditional Adult Education cxirAcula;- 

Traditional proposals submitted on Group Projects A*bt*oad, seem to be 
essentially for elementary, secondary or. college teachers, servicing' 

. age groups on the elementary, secondary dr college levels. ^ Although 
I am certain that much remains to be done wi"£h youth on those, levels 

\ of education, this project will seirvice ^dultsf on elementary, r^^ 
secondfiry and postsecondary levels through their Adult Educators; ^ 
groups disadvantaged in terms of :^raditional resoiirce allocatidn jsnd " 
effort expenditure. In the .1930*s, the Indian "Mysore^ Expetriment" 
in Adult Education' recognized the world of contemporary ideas and 
chaiige as too valuable to be left exclusively to young students, or 
college enrolled adults, but claimed these^ as the dbmaini^of all adults 
,as well, irrespective of their social class or educational backgrounds* 
In our contemporary "Gio^al Village" where the "Medium "is the Message,'' 
a great deal of significant nonf orraal' and ftJimal learning wd educa- 
tion, about our modem world is taking place outside of the/ traditional 
college levttl and clientele course. This type^ of education prpA^ides 
an excellent opportunity and challenge to introduce and develop an 
international education dimension. • ' . 




It is my feel/ng that Adult Education, -compared to the other levels 
of education, offers the greatest educational ^.nd numerical growth 
potential for the forthcoming decades / and it is cledrly an area in... 
need of more* substantive international input. It is the numerical 
expansion of this pos.tsecondary group that will "be greatest in t]ie ^ • 
i\ext few decades, and the attitudinal change -of this group from "local*' 
to "cosmopolitan", an essential feature for pur more meaningfhl , global 
involvement. The X^arriegi^ Commission .and the. Federal Cpmmission on 
' Post-Secondary Education anticipate a l6^ increase in the p6st-35 age 
group in the next decade, and a greatly expanded Adult Education 
realm^ but they have not adequately stressed an' increased need to 
bring a new international diiiension into* A^ult Education curricula 
and programs; This^ proposal is a practical step in that direction, 
end could serve as a model to meet new and increasing needs of this' 
posrt-secondaiy learning, group. ^ 

Ope rationalized, this project could open up new areas for Group. 
Projects in India and could result in expansion of international in- 
put about India in a vital and largely untapped area of o\ir educa- . 
. tional system. Adult Education. This Project has unique p<itential 
and \W.ll be handled and viewed as a creative project to meet largely 
. unmet needs by developing different linkages , approaches and strategies; 
for expanding the international education component in American Adult 
Education, rlt could emerge as a pilot for this type, of involvement 
and, througn innovative and flexible approaches, help develop new 
responses to riewly -i^ecognized needs i and provide meaningful feedback 
and models for future projects of tliis natxire. 

. Results or' Benefits expected for the Nation > for the Region^ for the ^ 
College, and for Participants . . ^ 

Implementation of this/'program should result in a number of significant 
benefitsjfor the nation,* for %he New England Region, for Southern Con- 
necticut State College and for participants an^ their students. 

^L Jor the Nation There are three major areas whereby thi's competency 
/ bfesed prpoect caii benefit the nation: 

2.1.1' Now, more than ever before, it has become necessary to expend 
greater ^effort and achieve greater success in educating c . 
" American adults to oup global position and responsibilities, 
osnd to newly emergent global 'realities. American values and 
practices are being revised because of limits on the avail- .. 
, . ability' of , cheap oil and natural resource supplies, and 

because of the foisd and shelter needs of numerous developing 
nations. Because of our new situation we sApUld recognize 
' our interdependence and the greater effort-^ni^success 
- urgently needed in international education. Personal value 
chainges and new international perspectives are, required in 
the light of change in national and , international,. needs, • 
and more intelligent participation is required by adults in 
American foreign policy decision-making. 
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j/^ ^2.1.2 The- concept of available ^^lifelong education" is art idea 
whpse tiflie' has come, all^hough the praptical applications 
still have to be worked out. This proposed project ^qould 
' . make a significanlf contribution for regularizing^ em ^intdr- 
national educgit ion component as part of a lifelong-leami"] 
* . experience. . 'A > 

2.1.3 It. is cleai: from projection statistics of numbers of * 
students entering and Steachiers ' required, that elementary 
and secondary education has entered: a long non-growth stage. 
It is also clear that, the 'broader , national economic sitiia- \ 
tion has curtailed othfer job opportunities for college 
graduates. What emerges is 'a frozen job market and con-^, 
straining situation for a traditionally mpbile professidia. v 
•Adult educatipn and early- childhood education seem to be the 
only educational fields that have the growth potential 
flexibility arid teacher mobility, chsuracteristic of this, 
type of situation. The Group Projects Abroad program has 
invested PL kQO funds in elementary and secondary education 
. * -for •quite a few years, I am certain, to good, nationals 

advantage. A I think that at this time, for the future the ' 
adult education area offers an expanding field with 
^ flexibility and mobility and a largely untapped area for 
investment and significant benefits, / * ► 

2.2 For the Region • 

The New England region has been traditionally oriented' to the 
experience of the 'western part of the world, while ^ the Pacific West 
Coast has .been more olriented- towards, Asia.' This experience will 
provide Adult Educators from the different part^ of the New England 
Region with the resources, capability and support system • for • ' 
int3X)ducing and maintaining a South .AsiaiSij dimension among adults ' . 
" in this .ajea. ' ^ . ' 

2.3 For ^ the College ^ - 

^ The College will benefit if this pi;pposal is accepted through ; 
greater involvement ahd application of the Indian and inter- ' 
cultural dimeAsions in the Adult Educatipn Teacher Preparation and . 
profess ioneQ. education programs. , ' 

. . Sxistinfe minor ilrdgraitts at the college under the Center, for Inter- 
national Education include Asian Studies, African Studies, and 
East European Studies* * It is Dr, Stambler's intention ti^util:^* 
inte'rcultural input from these programs in this Adult Education 
.Ieach6r^ Training Program. Through continued involvement and . 
teaching in international and comparative. education, and involve- 
ment as coordinator of* the Adult Education teacher training 
program, he can bring a substantive ^dimension of global input into 
Tihis new teacher training program,. The proposed development of 

■■ * ■ . ft • - , • • ■ 
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an Adult Education Learning Center at the college will .also provide 
a major institutional supportive device ^or extending this global 
^dlmensibn ajaong previously unserviced a<^lt pppulation groups. 

2.4 For Participants and their Adult Students 

^Trfis program vd.ll provide major learning and experiences to develop 
' CDBqpetencies for Adult Educators teaching adult subjects suitable V* 
^ for -input about India. 'Among other fhings, this program will 
/ provide for an integi^ted and functional stress on competencies 
. in content' and knQWlfedge about India^ intercultui^al understanding 
and jippreciation of India, andmulti~ie(3ia instructional methods 
and si:ill^ for achieving these content and, -understanding 
ccmpetencies wi^th adult students. 
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OVERVIEW ' j™gt ., * ' J> 

; On June 12th, 1975, a feroj^^^^rfby-two American Adult Edu- "^^ 
cators embarked on a sixty-five day educational program in India, 
Under the leadership , and directorship olp Dr. Moses Stambler, and the 
sponsorship and funding of the Office of Education, Institute of 
International Education, Group\Prooects Abroad Prograla (Directed by 
Dr. Joe Belmonte) and its agent USEFI, members of th^ gcoup partici- 
pated in the first guch federally sponsored program for adult 
educators. It was one of l^he five OE -University sponsored programs 
operational for India in 1975, and reprksen-ted a major recognition 
and milestone for the significance of ^'international Education 
dimension for the personal growth and teaching capabiliw of AdUlt 

Educators. . / . / ( ^ 

The group that went to India Included city and, lotfai^tllrectors. 
of- adult 'education, vocational education vbeachers and administrators, 
community college and e:(tension seiVice people, teachers. of Adult 
.Basic Education arid English as a Second L^guage, and Adult Education 
l^asters Degree students and doctoral candidates. 

- The proposal, as submitted by Dr* Stambler, coordinatoi: of the 
Graduate Adult Educator Program at Southern Connecticut State Collfege^, 
.^included in its' trip objectives the addition pf an Indian international 
4^rnpective for adult educators in the New England Reg^iop and ^ 
addition of this dimension to their Adult Education prografls at home.^ 
The papers written by participants in India for th^s^ publication, • 
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indicate the reactions of Amerigan adu]^6^educators to the^ir Indian 

experience, sqid reflect the expanded international dimension that 

took place in the, minds of participants . 

« . , * ■ * 

■ The seccnd publication will consist of documents and 



materials on Perspectives on Adult Edupation by Indian Adult 
Educators. That manuscript isv. in the process of being 
edited by Moses Stambler and Le^ Stambler, and is ' 
expected to be published 'by mid-1977. In addition, sound- 
filmstrips on Indian Adult Education will be edited by ^ ' 

Prof. Lyndon Patrie (AA Director at S9uthern Connecticut , 

^ . * * * 

State College), and Moses Stambler, and are expected to be 

available by the beginning of 1978 • 



PARTICIPATITS IN 197^ SUMI4ER INSTITUTE FOR ADULT. EDUCATORS - • 

Southern Connecticut State College (SCSC) > 

Moses Stambler^ Director; - Coordinator Graduate Adult Educator Program; 
Lyndon Patrie, Assistant Director, Director Audio -Viau^l and Idulti- 

Meditt Services 

1. Stambler, Moses, Group Leader Prof, of Ed. Coord. Grad. Adu, Educator 

Program / . 

2. '^E9;trle, Lyndon, Asst. Group Leader Director, Audia Visual De^t.^at SCSC 

3. 'Adams, * Manet te (Conn.) Teacher ABE program in New Haven 

k. Ackerson, Mary (Mass.). Adult Education Teacher ' 

5. Archibald, Beverly (Conn.) Teacher ABE E.S.L. Norwich 

6. Daird, Philip (N.Y.). -Directt)r Adult Education, Comack, New York 

7. Bedini, Dante (Conn.) Teacher - H.S. Music, Milford High School 

8t JCaoc^, Ethel (Masa.) . Dir. of Cont.Ed. & Cpmm. Servcs.,Prof .Eohav, 
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li^, Fletcher, Jean (Conn.) 

10. Jacobs, Marcia (Conn.) 

11. Jones, Elvyn (Mass.) 

12. Kistler, Jajnes (Pa.) 
' "13. Lopes, Femandes (Mass.) 

15. Pannella, Roccb (Conn.) 

16. Repole, Frank (Conn.) 

17. Robbing, John (Mass.) 

18. Robinson, Joseph (Mass. ) 

19. Rosenkranz, Catherine (R.I.) 

20. Stambler, Leah (Conn.) 

21. Swanjord, Edward (Conn.) 

22. Vitello, Joanne (Conn.) 



Teacher, Milford H.S. Adult Educator 
AduLt Education Teacher, W^stport 
Doctoral student at U. Mass. 

Director, Comm. Serves. ; Lehigh Cty.Comm. Coll.. 
Director, ABE program; Prin. , Cosswell School 

-Teacher-at— Ad ult L eckming^enter — ^ ~ 

Teacher and Counselor ABE/Student Affairs 
Dir^tor of Adult Education, Danbtiry, 
Director, Adult Ed., King Philip Reg. Voc .High 
Dir. , Ad. Ed., Plymouth Lower Reg.Sch. District 
Coord., Cont. Ed., ABE Staff Dev. R.I. College 
Instr.^liv. New Haven, Ph.D. Oand.Ad.Ed. U.Conn 
Teacher,' ABE program in New Haven 
Tfeacher, A.B.E. E.S.L. Adult Learning Center 



2. EXTENT AND SCOPE OF THE TRIP 

In the course of our broad travels and -visitations, we had an 
opjxDrtxiniAy to view some major adult education operations, and to come 
to under'stand and appreciate many of the problems and accomplishments 
of e ducat j^ng adults in India. There was extensive interchange of 
ideas with counterpart adult educators on issues and approaches in 
Adult' Education both in India and the United States, and a broadening 
of perspective and appreciation by both our American group and the 
Indians we met. • 
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In the federal government structure of India, we f oxin^i' a great 
deal of^telpfulness, friendliness,, and genuine warmth at all levels 
National, state, local, and/ at the. level of ancillary private r 

cultural and political differences on a broad national level were 
quickly-aiid signifieantOy minimized- ^ 



healthy people-to-people exchange of ided^s. 

Our trip lasted from June 15 -August l6, of *t which twenty-tone 
days were spent in residence at Seva Mandir (Temple of Service) in 
rural Udaipur in the state^ of Rajasthan. Our first seven days were 
spent in Delhi and included visits to the National Directorate of 
Adult Education of the Ministry of Education, the Indian "Adult Educa 
tion Association, the National Federation of Indian Women, the 
National Centre for Educational Research and Technology, ahd the 
Gandhi Peace Foundation. Our objectives in Delhi included securing 
a broad national perspective and conceptual framework on Adult ^ 
Education in India. What we found were hard working people at 
Ministry of Education and at public and private organ4zations, 
trying their best to maximize information and programs, at best,^a 
difficult job in a federal political system. After a two day 
cultural v^sit to Agra, we spent three days in Jaipur under the 
auspices of Mrs. C. K. Dandiya, Head of the Dejpartment of Adult 
Education at the University of Rajasthan. Arrangements were made 
for U8 to visit literacy classes in the scheduled caste section ' 
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(I.e. Harijans or untouchable caste) by the RajasthEuiiiAdult Education 



Association. Also, we visited a worker Education program, where we ' 
viewed an effective use of simulation techniques.- ; ; /« 

We arrived at Udaipur on Satiirday, June 28tfiV . stayed, there for 

. • . ■ *^ 

three weeks, and had an intensive adult education and cultural' , 
r^pregraA^jf^-aff4iiation^4>hr^ 



addition to lectures delivered 'by members, of .the Univ^airsity of 
Rajasthah and people affiliated with Seva-Mandir on Indian culture, 
civilization, arts, history, politics, education aM international , v 
relations J we . went on extensive visits to villages Cnd rural adult 
education operations and other types of . rural oriented development 
pi'ogr'ams. Also, we visited the tribals (i.e. Bhils). Through o\ir 
visitations we also were able to learn more about the exciting and 
colorful folk-arts arid handicrafts of the Rajasthani people. During 
our comparatively long residence in Udaipvtr, we had the unusual 
opportxinity of extensive in-depth discussions with Indian colleagues 
and -counteiT^arts on ideas, plans, activities and accomplishments of 
programs^or adults in rural areas. / 

From Udaipiir, we traveled to Bombay in the state of Maharashtra, 
where we stayed for three days. Diiring thlat time, we visited the 
Saint Xavier Jesuit Institute for Communications and learned from 
Father Gerry D'Rozario about their exciting plans ' to use the TV media 
for adult literacy and social 'ducation purposes. We also visited 
the worker Education program whose objectives included inculcating 
trade union values to workers and were pleased to see- role playing 
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activities in process and to 16am about creative group, dynamics and 
the Tise of interaction techniques for training adult workers in trad,e 
union activities. We visited the Institu^vof Worker Educatipn, 
Adarsh Nagar, and alsp t;he award wirtAlng and exciting Polyvalent 
Adult Education Centery- S^taaj Shijkshaii^Mandir:.;; At this Polyvalent 

meijt based and competency brliehted \irban adult educa,tion program runi,>^ 
by"' the secretary Mr. G.K- Goankiar. This program seemed to be a 
valuable one in urbem adult education in other Indian cities. The 
previously mentioned visit in Jaipur was an affiliate of this Bombay 



organization. The Bombay program, assisted by UNESCO, has potential 
or broad application outside of India as well. 

Our, two day stay in Poona;, a city near Bombay, included a visit 
to 'the impressive Directorate of Adull: Education for the state of 
Maharashtra, Gram Shikshan Mohin, and also the historically 
significant Higne Stree Shikshan Sanstah. Ovip: visit' to the Seva 
Sadan Society, of contemporary importance for its social welfare and 
educational work >fith destitute and needy women, was both inspiring 
and educational. Cultural visits to the Ellora and AJanta caves in , 
the environs of ^urangabad were followed by a visit to the State of 
Kerala. Here we learned of the literacy rate in Kerala, highest in 
the nation i and the .effective library program and cultiiral coriddtioAs,^ 
ipntributing to this marked achievement in cuiult education. 

Our visit to the State of Andhra Pradesh included a three day 
stay at the capital city Hyderabad,^ with visits to Andhra Mahila. - 



Sabha, a literacy and broader social service agency, and the National 
Institute of Community Development - a major national government 
training and research center on ccamnxmity , development projects. 

On ottr three day visit to Calcutta we included a trip to the 

• • 1. » 

West Bengal Comonaittee to Eradicate Illiteracy, on organization doing 

i* ^ 
T5oth~lit^e racy and~soclal^ areas of 

• • * ' • > 

Calcutta. We found the West Bengal^ Committee liivolved in an 

Interesting experl^nent, supported by the national government, 'of . . 

participation in a city-based consortium of social service agencies 

attempting to deal vith bro.ader city problems in an integrated oqid 

systematic faBhioq. We also had an inspirational visit to. the 

Salvation Army, which is doing a vjery effective social service, job, ' 

- ''^■■■■t''' " ■■ ■ . ■ ; ■ ■- . ■ 

and an dpportuiijt'ty iijf meeting find speaking with Mother Teresist, a 

living "Saint" of'tjie Catholic Chvirch who is widely known for her ^ 
exciting missionary and social service .work, and^for the extensive 
training activities for social service workers.' 

After a cultural vis it^^^ Varanasi, religious center for the 
Hindu religion, we^isitedr the world renounced and award winning 
Literacy House Center fouiided by Welthy Fisher, irl Lucknow. The 
trip was completed by a "Rest and Relaxation" visit to Srinagar in 
' Kashmir, after which most of the partiqipants l^ft for Delhi and the 
States. 'Ij^ 
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2.1 ITINERARY FOR 1975 SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR' ADULT EDUCATORS y 

J\jne 15 Ar. Delhi. . 

. Jxiii? 22 ^ Ar. Agra 

June 2k ^ Ar. Jaipui* 

' Jxane 27' : * Ar, Udalpur 

July l8 Ar, Bombay 

July 21 Ar; Poona . j| 

' July 23 Ar,. Bombay 

July 2^ ' Ar, Aurangabad 

1 July 25 Ar. Cochin ^ 

\ July 30 Ar. Hyderabad 

Aug. 02 Ar. Calcutta 

Aug. 05 Ar. Varanasl ! 

— Aug. 07' Ar. Lucknow 

Aug. 09 . Ar. Delhi * . 

Aug, 11 Ar. Srinagar ^ 

. Aug. Ik Ar. Delhi 

. Aug. 16 DEPART FO^ U.S. ■ 

3. ACTUAL CONSEQUENCES OF THIS TRIP FOR MANY PARTICIPANTS 

On the basis of Jii^^raation provide'd by ^roup discussions, 
ongoing feedback and evaluations, unsigned fipal evaluation forms, 
papers written by participegits ajid post-IycjAa activities and 
commxini cations by participants,, tlip 
following developments jjor many of- €^ 

3.1 BROADENED INTERNATIONAL PERSPECTit 
Many participants, previously limited in experience and 
perspective by their own environment • in me United States, 
have broadened their global outlciok adding an international 
dimension to their world views./ 

3.2 SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS /' ' 

Most participants came face-to-face with the wide disparity 
between the affluent and the mass of disadvantaged in Indian 
society. As guests at posh hotels, we participated in the 
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affluent society, but as visitors to the villages and 
- disadvantaged groups involved in Adult Education programs, 
we came into contact with people from the masses of Indian' 
society. Reports indicated that participants had a 
/ heightenirig of sociSjl cbnsciovisness and awareness ,of class 
and social differences, and a high degree of personal 
values clarifications.' ' 

3 SELF-RENEWAL • ' 

Most of the Eidult educator participants had worked with 

*- -gro^s of American disadvantaged at some time in their past 
and were able to recall their idealistic dedication of their 
earlier periods. / Fpr a' number of the participants, this 
experience clearly revived earlier commitments and dadixsa- 
tion, a development at a midi^iife period whei). many are in 
responsible to use their expertise for implementing their 
ideas. ' 

h UNDERSTANDING AMD SYMPATHETIC APPRECIATION OF INDIA 

Visitations t6 Adult Education operations ir/villages and 
disadvatit^iged urban areas ^ and residence in rural Udaipxir 
for a period of 21 days enabled participants to engage^ in 
significant interaction with Indian people on various , social 
levels. Most participants have developed very positive 
appreciation of Indian people and ctilture. 
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5 SENSE OF HOPEFUmESS \ ' \ ' 

Despite the evident and often iseemihgly overwheriming economic 
edCucatlonal^ and political problems being faced by the / ^ 
. people of India, participants cajne out with a sense of hope. 



rath6r than despair. ThjLs was essentially because of the 
tremendously dedicated and devotfed people with whom /re came 
into "contact, who were intensively working to ihipro"ve the 
difficult conditions. We found that the adult education in 
India has attracted people of very high caliber, dedicated 
to ideals of human bettennent and eager to improve the lot 
of the^'p^ple. Contact with tl^ese people of eXQg Hence and 
dedication has 3-eft most pctrticipants with a hopefulness 
^a.t the enormous tasks of adult education and social change 
can be accomplished. 

6 ■ PERSPECTIVE ON THE FAMILY 

Nearly all pari^icipants have indicated their favorable 
reactions to the extended family pAd warmth of ^hiiman 
relationships in Indian society, and some have expressed 
regret over the lack of this pattern in American family 
relationships. ^ -- — 

7 PARTICIPANT PRODUCTS AND FOLLOW-ffiROUGH v 

Each participant has written an impressionistic article 
about Indian Adult Education. These articles uneven iri 
their quality,, are included in this book. 
Each participant will write a lesson plan on teaching about 
India to Amel'ican Adults. These lesson plans will be 



edited arid compiled by Moses Stambler ^d made available 
to other adult educators. It is hoped that that publica- 
tion will significantly contribute, toward an expansion of 

• • • '■ . , . ''' 

thinking about the us6s of international education material^ 
in adull^ education curricula. 
• Each, participant will be involved in pi^seriting" information 
using slides, tapes arid the media ^to adult ^oups and at 
Adult Education Association meetings. A nvmiber of partici- 
pants ali^a(iy have be^n extensively booted. ^ 
Moses Stambler will edit a publication of Adult Education in 
^ India which will essentially cover the projects visited on 
this trip. , 
LIMITATIONS OF THIS COMPILATION OF PAPERS . v 

This collection of participant papers has significant iancL real 
limitations. Any attempt to grasp the scope and depth of the Adult 
Education scene in India in a sixty '-five day period, would be an 
impossible task under normal conditions. It was particularly so in 
our case because we were foreigners coming to a different culture, 
and most in the group were without any significant Asian Studies 
background. Many in the group came with biases of vAmerican 
civilization and inherent limitations of viewing Adult Educatiori 
pirograms from a stateside perspective. 

We could not possibly hope to see the full range and dimensions 
of Indian Adult Education because of our limited itinerary and the' 
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pitifully short time we vere able to spend at Jocations of evident 

historical and contemporary significance. We tj^ed to secure as 

brOad a rstnge of perspective a^ w^s possible on India through our 

activities. .We visited numerous villages and observed programs of 

Farmers Functional Lite rapy, and regular literacy; we visited ^ . 

operations involved with a gri cultural^ vocational^ folKcrgift, 'home 

science, training operations, urban wor^^^^j^ 

Education, and social "service operations of all dimex^sions and 

* . ' . * . . 

scope. Our physical conditions ranged from the poshness of our 

hotels ^d ,the l5plendors of the Indian heritage, civiligi«|tion and ' 

^ . -J ' ■ ■' ' 

contemporary culture, to the sliims and hovels of the mage of India's 
population. We did not visit university continuingfl^dlucation for' 
the professions, and would have liked to see more of the in-house 
training, operations, and hopefuijty a jail or "two (where I found 
excellent adult education teCking place in my stay at I^sore in 
"^91^). We certainly would have like^ to spend more time iat many of 
the locations we>3^sited. But, time was short and there was much 
to be done. 

At best our gro\j^emerged with^ veiy limited empiric^l|base 
to make generalizations op judgements, and inadequate time in India 
to dp the research follow- needed for so many of our projects. 
Certainly, we recognize the Vgiy significant limitations of our 
experiences and the consequent biases and problems of balance that 
have crept into our individual impressions. 
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Few of the papers Involved adequate reseai*csh to check out 
Impressions and some yreve written in haste, without adequate in- 
vestment of time and effort appropriate t<^ the task.- Participants 

• wdre requested to edit their pape^rs and submit them in final form, 
^and the: resulting unaltered product has been compiled bv the editor, 
^11 papers' were submitted prior to depart\ire from India, requiring 
that participants- work out; researchHand writing priorities in the 
limited time available prior to submission. All papers are being • 

published despite the evident uneveness in quality and accomplishment 

* '\ . . . • . » - 

for possible'*use in curr iculu m areas. Some of the papers are very 
thoughtful and well organized and developed, while others are 
cursory and in need of more extensive development: \ 



There was flexibility axK^j^j^p^cipative management built into 
'the- group program. No attemp'^^^^^^ influence any of the." — > 

parl:;icipajlts to write or refrain^ how they felt and reacted to their 
Indiaii experience, o The resulting viewpoints expressed, therefore, 
aore personal ones and in no way intended to reflect or support the 
views of jttssi sting or sponsoring organizations. Some of the data 
presented by participants is evidently hearsay and impressionistic ' 
and is in need of further clarification, but has been included in 
this publication; 

If more time *had been available, draft copies of this publica- 

^tion^WQuld^liavsLJiefin^flfi 

agencies referred to for their reactions and suggestions. 
Unfortunate ly,^ that type of time was not available, and I have 
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decided to have xhe e^nclosed materials published, in a limited 
edition, minus this othervdse needed feedback. * 
gELECTIVE PERSONA^ OBSERVATIONS . 



5.1 HANGUP ON GfllTOHI 



It is my impression that Gandhi ideas on grass roots 



village participatory democracy ana the "neea~for local decisibn- 
making represent an ideological hangup' fpr the Indians very 
similar to the AmeiTican hangup with the JeffersoniaiL.agrarian' 
myth of the Yeoman farrier which lasted \mtil the New De£|,l Era. 

In Qj^dition to rhetoric of politaSal'leade^, dedicated 
workers in the Adult Education field seem tovfee coricfemed with . 
proving the wisdom of Gandhi "fey atten5)ting develop 'successful 
agrarian-based democracies in the villages. 

Running counter to this agrarian impulse and tradition are 

the few people stressing systems approaches with change and 

p , ■» ■ 

p^formance based criteria and stress on need for effective 

central/national power. Few adult educators have ihbved in this 

Lreotion away frCmi Gandhi and towards stressing systems 

organization, efficiency of output' and maximimi uses of available 

technology. The approaches used by the Polyvalent \irban adult 

education center in Bombay reflect a move towards pragmatic 

programs of adult educa-^ion. 



It is my feeling that t^e ' ideological hangup om the decentrali- 
zatloikmyth and/the myth of the rural republic must be set to rest 
or ovei:coi]^^^^i^^ tcT focu3^ on developing effective (Organization 
and approaches fo;r adiilt educatlorhsjoroblem solving ir ohe ^ 
^contemjKjrary pericg. ' * ^ 



There core very striking sijniiarities between the American 
agrarian experience which/stressed the Jeffersonian-Madisonian • 
heritege of the yeoman farriier and the current Indian emphasis on 
Gandhi. The Agi*ariari myth of a lost E^en ar^d of the return to this 

Eden hy local participation and involvement in, government and the 

■ ■ . ' ' , • , ' * ■ ■■" ^ . 

Republic of Yeomen-faanners was a central ideology of American ' 

agrarian d.emocracy, and the root .of conflict of Madison and 

Jeffer$on vs, Alexander Hamilton. Although Jeffersoniahism won in 

the initial philosophical afid ideological struggle, the long-range 

Victory wag on the side of technology, large scale organization, 

.money interests and istrbng central power as advocated by Alexander 

Hamilton^i^ Although we continued t^^pout the agrarian ideas of 

Jefferson, the realities of the industrial revolution required a 

movement tc^ initiation and eventual acceptance of a Hamiltonian^ 

large scale production Jconomy. 

^ • ■ 

In the American post-civil war period ^the trend' in terms of 

economic production ajid distribution was clearly in the direction of 

large scale and monopolistic enterpi^isesw * There were effortis during 

" . ,, , "> , 

thq Progressive Period of President Theodore Roosevelt to assert ^ 

. • •* . 

federal authority over large scale business groups, and during the 
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Progressive Period of Woodrow WilsOn, to break the developing large . 
economic units into smaller units. This approach of Woodrow Wilson, 
failed to deal with the fundamental issues of effective control ov6r 
necessarily large scale units of production .and distribution. Real 
control over large \mits in the United States came through the 
socialization of Jarge corporations and the growth of countervailing 
lowers of labor and fanner organizations* In the United Stateg, we 
found that government by organized interest groups and lobbies is 
one of the ways in which the humanity. and dignity of labor and the 
disadvantaged classes can be enhanced. 

In India the trend for efficiency in the use of capital an,d 
business is tdwards large scale organization. Maintaining the 
fragmented state of the fajmer throtigh the local Village panchayat 
system, and "pressing for the dignity of labor in the handici^aft 
area, where labor by definition in a develo^Jig nation is 
"undignified," is to press for institutions that will keep the 
farmer in a regular state ^of servility and pqwerlessnes*s. To 
achieve the human dignity advocated by Gandhi requires strategies 
of a contemporary nature to achieve his ends; Garidhi's message for 
contemporary Indian Adult Education is not Gandhism, nor localism 
as advocated by supporters of the Panchayat Raj system. 
5.2 DIFFUSION NEEDS; TOP DOWN . - 

Indian Adult Educators on the high levels of decision-making 

I ■■ ■ ■ ■ . . ■ 

are generally very well informed and ^IniQwledge able; about major - ^ 
ideas and 'advances in Adult Education' and Lifelong Learning. In 

A . 
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fact, r found a great number of upper eschelorKofflclals partlcl- 

. >. • ■ > ' ' 

pating in international conferences, communicating with other 
professionals and generally knowledgeable about major world , 
movements, of Lifelong Learning, and uses of Adult Education for 
development purposes. They were generally up on the latest ideas 
and approaches,' and articulate in expressing these ideas. 

Inforfiiation diffusion mechanisms and feedback operations for 
education are very poor in India. Despite key people knowing about 
the latest Ideas and developments, there is little effective 
organizational network for diffusion of this infomation into field 
areas. This means . that, one can and does find, highly advanced world 
ideas of Adiilt Education in the capital city of New Delhi, but in 
the village area , and in the cfie Id operations, one easily finds very 
ineffective approaches and ideas being operationalized. 

India has, to^ a large degree, failed to capitalize on the 
excellent qualjity of its elite leadership cadre in Adult Education, 
and these people are generally not located in effective leadership / 
and diffusion situations. The editor found it easier to get 
information about advanced Indian thinking on Adult Education from 
American library so\irc^s than could be secured in India, outside of 
Delhi. The advanced tlilnking arid approaches of the sophisticated . 
Adult Educators in India are more readily available ou-MSide than 

inside India. Thi-s can be: seen as an "invisible" brain di:ain in 

... ^ . . • . * 

that it doesn't appear statistically as a loss of trained personnel. 

It does appear, however, in actuality as a loss of Ideas and - 
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approaches from talented people "because of the lack of a suitable 
diffusion and interaction! st infrastructure. 

This category of top-down diffusion problem is of the type 
generally charactei^istic of federal systems. In a federal system, 
the levels of national, state, and local are theoretically supposed 
to be working in harmony with each other. In actuality, there is 
persistent problem of diffusion. Central government personnel, 
rarely have the possibility of disseminating' information to all 
levels of government, and lack the authority to set up chains of 
conmiEuid and adequate diffxasion agencies* 

We have this type of problem in the United States with general . 
eonl^lict between national, state, and local authorities especially 
in those areas such as education whei^all three have degrees of 
authority and no one has complete responsibility, such as education. 

In the federal system of the United States, we have been able 
to cope with this problem of fragmented authority and responsibility 
through the development of ancillary organ^Lzations . The ' supplemental 
organizations which work outside of the formal federal system, serve 
as informal agencies to bring order and a degree of unifoimity of 
action and purpose on all three levels of government. These 
organizations include: publishers,' teachers organizations, 
professional groups, national unions, and the print and video- . 
media. In the federal system pf India, these ancillary, organiza- » 
tions which help federal system lace Iti operation together are not 
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adequately operational. The newspaper and T/V media also do not 
serve th4t purpose, so we are left with a federal system which has 
not ovetCQme the disadvantages inherent in federalism, ' 

In addition to the ancillary organizations operational in the 
United States, the federal government recognized the inherent, type 
of problem in federal systems and. established an ERIC (Educational 
Besources and Information Clearinghouse) operation to pull together 
documents on developments in education, and. diffuse these through 
libraries on microfiche cards. 

DIFFUSION NEEDS ; FEEDBACK ' . - . 

Significantly iinderdeve loped in the Indian Adult Education' 
system is feedback mechanism for communicating evaluations and % 
reactions to programs back to some central disseminating authority; 
this, too, is a type -of problem inherent in a federal system. In 
the United States, John Dewey glorified this state of semi-chaos by 
praising the Educational laboratory approach where mai^ different 
experiments were taking place in education in the different school 

systems. What he failed to criticize was that experimentation in. 

<^ ■ ■ ■ • 

. a system without a central information bank or dissemination 

operation can lead to a great duplication of effort with school 

' ■ ■ ■ 

districts repeatedly "re-inventing the wheel." In India, experiments 
•and new approaches^ are tried in the field, with little adequate 
feedback, and literacy aqjproaches, evidently ineffective and dis- 
carded from some adult education programs, are of t€iji adopted in 
other programs.. There ig.a clear need to have experimentation and 



operational programs feeding back to. a single data bank source for 
the broadest dissemination of information and most effective 
evaluation. In' this way, valuable experience does not have to be 
lost and knowledge does not have to be rediscovered in a field 
where diffusior^ of cumulative experience should be the key strategy. 

I have found many excellent programs and ideas about Adult Edu- 
cation in India, but a terrible brain drainage and loss from the 
effective administrative strudture needed to cope with these problems 
and ideas. The Ministry of Education Directorate of Adult Education, 
xinder the direction of Mrs. Doraiswamy is doing a tremendous job 
with a very limited staff (under 10 people). They have began to 
develop centers and key areas where they wi^ll send information on 
their latest programs, and secure feedback on programs in the field. 
Communication *,§heets are being sent out and a comm\mication network 
is growing. This, in my estimation, is a veiy limited start along 
traditional Ito^s ^ -^for a problem of such gre^iat magnitude* ' I would 
think that an approach currently being used by UNESCO, as well as 
westem^urope and the United States, might* help to overcome the 
information and communicatibn gap in adult education without going 
through the difficult problem of developing a traditional commu- 
unications network. The microfiche system, whereby all pertinent 
information on Adult Education programs and proposals could be placed 
on microfiche and distributed to major library centers in India, I 
content would help si)eed up the needed two way flow of comrnxmica- 
tions. In my opinion j the establishment of this type of system, 
could represent a major step in having India utilize its. own 
excellent resource people to develop more effective approaches to 
cope with India's problems, even if the procedure required -foreign^aid. 



A SYSTEMS DESIGN F^R CLASSIFICATIC^ AND UTILIZATION 
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V 

2. . Change in Educational Strategies 

3. Adult Education , . 
k. Proposed Classification Model for Adult Education Activities ^ 

5. A Graphic^Systems Analysis Classification Model for Indian Adult Education 



CHANGE IN DEVELOBffiNT OBJECTIVES 

1.1 There is a growing recognition both in India and abroad, of the 
\ sigaificant.role effective nonfonnal Adult Education operations 
can play in furthering national development. This focus on * 

eft . ■ . , . . ' ■' 

nonfonnal Adult Education has been clearly related to a shift, 
taking place in the objectives of development itself, from a . 
gtAss on a qxiantitative increase in overall G.N. P., to a 
/qualitative broadening in the way this G.N. P. is being clistrib- 
uted* It ifi increasingly being recognized that broad 'distribu- 
tion of the benefits of development, rather than limited elite 
usage of these benefits, is a positive value and can be a major 
contributing force for national economic growth. 
CHANCS IN EDUCATIONAL STRATEGIES 

2.1 Correlated to this shift towards broader distributive" objectives 
has cone an orientation towards ^Lifferent educational strategies 
The traditional formal education credit^ granting and process 
oriented apparatus, is being increasingly buffeted by stress on 
functional and competency directed forms of nonfonnal education. 

2.2 For many years, the dominant strategy was to expand quantitively 

*i ... - ' ' . 

the elementary and secondary school apparatus, providing larger 

quantities of the traditional type of education. There is 

. growing realization now that what is needed is more of a 

q;ualitative change which would shift the favored fiscal posit i8n 

of the urban areas funded on the basis of formal school 

operations, to rural areas, which could more effectively deliver 

education through nonformal means. - 

; 33 
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* - 2.3 The traditional formal education structure generally has ' pi^bvided 

its greatest benefits for a small elitist group. Despite its 
evident faults and elitist limitations, formal education has 

* ^ provided an institutional framework for interface communication, 

problem recognition and problem solving. It has also- provided . 
a degree of internal efficiency in^ meeting internal objectives, 
and a degree of external efficiency in meeting the broader 
objectives of society. Unfortunately the societal objectives 
for which the formal schools have a designated role, have been 
essentially elitist in tone, and inadequately functional in 
content. 

■ ■ . ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ •. ' . 

, 2.4 Continuing with the traditional pattern of quantitative increase 

of the numbers attending the foipal school organization, will 

not necessarily contribute significantly toward resolution of 

major socio-econonp.c problems. Although traditional linear 

formal apparatus might have sufficed in the period of gradualist 

and evolutionary exp6u\sion of European economies and societies, 

different* types of approaches are needed for societ^ies undea^ 

modernization pressure to accelerate the participatory process, 

rapidly increase trained manpower, and ifroadly* distribute the 

increased economic benefits. 

2.5 With the evident limited resoiirces available to most modjernizing 

^ nations, a greater degree of considei'atiQn is being given' to 

developing an appi^riate balance of iiifpr^ nc 

* formal educational operations to -achieve nal;; 

■ ■'" ■■ ' ■■ . -A ' " •• ■ , • .-. ■ ■ , 
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developinent objectives* Nonformal, and Aduli Education opera- 

tions are ^ome of the strategies being viewed as /Vitd.1 ways to 

^jihp overcGmo, the traditional elitist approaches k^f ^ipeplicating 

'existent class structure, and as major means for distributing 

the fruits of development on a broader' mass scale\^ ^ . 

In India, as in other nations there is^ a clear heed, for the use 

of nonfoiinal education as a balance with the formal education 

establishment, becatise the formal education operation is unable 

to do all the required tasks for ^economic development. The 

Indian government has been giving serioxLS /consideration to this 

type of greater emphasis on nonformal education to achieve 

national and individual development objectives • As the 

Ministry^ of Education indicated. 

One of the major weaknesses in the existing system 0*, 
education is that it places an aMost exclusive em- 
phasis on the formal full-time system of instruction, 
r This leads to three major weaknesses, l) Firstly, the 
, education system is availed of only by the non -working 
population, whether children, youth or adults^. This 
restricts its use to the well-to'-do sections of the 
?!lS.ciety and a link is established bietween education 
and privilege, 2) Secondly, it is not possible to 
move towarcis a system in which opportunities for con- - 
; tlnuing education are provided throughout the life of 
an individu^il. 3) Thirdly, the cost of education, both 
recurring and non-recurring, becomes, very large and goes 
beyond the resources of a developing country like ours. 
It is, therefore, necessary to create a new and in- 
tegrated form of a national education system in which 
all tMe three channels of instruction full-time institu- 
tional, part-time institutional and non-institutional ^ 
self- sturdy would be properly developed' at all stages 
. and for all sections of society. This i^'one.of the 
•anajor programmes of' educational reconstruction to be 
implemented in the Fifth, Five -Year Plan. 

V Indian Ministry 'of Education, Education in the Fifth Plan , 
New Delhi, 1973, 66 p.. Publication No. 992. 
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ADULT EDUCATION . \''.^ 

3.1 Adult Education is an important existing strategy that can be 
further developed and utilized in the nonformal education 
approaches for achieving the changed developmental objectives. 
It trewiitionally has had the virtues of functionalism, being 
responsive to ijnmediate needs of the local community, anSl 
democratic in that it has been concerned with the uplifting and 
improvement of the conditions of the masses and disadvantaged. 

3.2 In recent years Adult Education has also made significant nioves 
for release from the almost exclvisiv^ emphasis on "catching up" 

. type objectives, tb a growing stress on continuing lifelong 
learning or education for all levels of society. In addition, 
new role definitions have been developed for Adult Education 
which give greater recognition, to its' place as a major nonformal 
striategy. This role in a balanced educational operatipn, along 

with formal and informal education, can provide a valuable 

'> ■ ■ ■' • . • • 

m^ans foi^ enhancing national development. 
■ . ■ . . ! 

3.3 Fortxinately, Adult Education has not been possessed by tradi- - 

tibnal organizational conjstraints, by the fallacies of elitist 
education, or by. thie certification syndrome which often equates 
the process followed in seciiring an education with- the 
ocbmpetenciies achieved in education itself. Yet, the develop- 
mental and distributary tasks for lifelong piirsuits,' reqviire 
of Adult Education some type of national systems framework to 
-"^ maximize the results of expencling physical and fitmian resources, 

- . 13) and utilize the expeSrience that ongoing institutions can develop 

... *. • ^ • 

ffid transmit. 

1^ 



•U There are alzieeidy many positive Adult Education activities going 
on in India, many different governmental and private organiza- 
tions involved in the operations, fine literature on the subject, 
"and two high quality Adult Education journals regularly appearing. 
The general high level of dedication and devotion that exists ^ / 
among Adult Educators in India, is most impressive. It is 
xmfoartunate hoyever that despite these healthy and progressive 
components, there is lacking an effective organisational in- 
frastructure to capitalize on all these assets and, systematically 
build and improve Adult Education operations. Thi^ organizational 
limitation, characteristic of Adult Education operations in 
nearly all nations, and results essentialljr from the ancillary 
nature of this type of education. As a ''fringe" or "supple- 
mental" area. Adult Education often is characterized by 
fragmented nature and somewhat disorganized state. The healthy 
components of Adult Education, therefore, often become lost dn 
the national scene and fail to make their maximum contribution 
to national development, even thou^ they might be considered 
very successful locally. . 

.5 Many of the positive values of diffe3^|)it Adult Education 

prograxns are not adequately diffused to 6liher Adult Education 
programs, and appropriate types of communications do not take 

place on valuable programs because of the limited available 

' ■ • . • ■ ■ . ■ ; 

'■ > • . . ■• ■ ■ • \ ■ 

avenues for communici9,tion ia^d diffusion. Often, these types 

of programs are viewed ^or treated as unique^ operaticJnS , without 



too much that ^can be transferred to other operations, or 
utilized from other operations. When viewed from this limited 
communications perspective, there is generally little spin-off 
value in programs. Rather than a logical and continuing 
building and improving of adult education operations through 
effective communications i we find ourselves in a cycle of 
program change, without adequate linear progress development. 
In the contemporary perio(i, Adult Education is beginning to 
assxmie^ two major new role tasks, that of lifelong education for 
all levels of society, and as a major component in education 
for development strategies. With these new assigned responsi^. 
bilities, it has become iizrportant to develop a sxiitable 
organizational framework for maximizing the^^'humerous benefits 
associated with an organization _ ('e.g. continuity, broader 
organizational goals and missions, role definitions, interface 
between different components to expedite utilization of 
experiences insights, strategies -and problem solving techniques, 
and general internal and external efficiency). 
There is need for a systematic classification of Adiflt Edufea- 
tion programs, into majmgeable cc»nponents that could be 
considered and applied to other programs when found of 
particul^t value. Developing and operatiorializing a functional 

g -■■ ' • ■ , ' *;■■■■ ■ 

dlassification system model' is an essentii^d- fiMt stage for 
diffusion and facilitating functional applications on a much 
broader national scale. An integral part of tliis proposed 



system model is the jneed^for some^ organi-Siation toMerve as a' 
regular collector, xjUearinghouse and diYfiis titis' -lnforma^^^^ 

tion oh a broad national scale. The content, scdp^a^d value j. 
would be cumula^ve and coul^ increasingly improve , as the i ;>' ' 

project progressed and^became xtfore . sophisticated. 

■ ■ ': i ' ■ • 

3-8 Thete seem^.to be the broad outline for this type of development 

; ■•^ 7 ... ■■■■ : 

in the recent start of a publication program by the Directorate . 

of Adult Education of the Ministry of Education and Social > 

We^lfare. They are producing a series of folders on different- 

■' ■ ' • ■ ' 

. Adult Education, projects, the first of which has been on the. 

' -"^ . . ;■ ' %' ■ 

Farmer's Functional Literacy Program. They have also published. 

Adult llducation and National DevelopAejit , - Concepts and Practices 
;* ^ ""^ '■ ' ^M^ ' — — . * [ — : — — ' ; 

' In India, and the -Plrectory of Voluntary Organizations Working 
in the Field of Adult Education in India . These ^ publications 
are significant starts in a systematic collection, classification 
" ' and diffusion of infoimation about Adult Education in India. • 
What would greatly contribute to go along with these fine' 
efforts is a systems design for Adult Edyication in "iridiff; The 
"' following systems design is a suggested research model, which, 
I have already submitted to the American and Indian governments 
for research and publication project on Adult Education in 
India. 

3.9 The systems classification being advocated in this proposal 

would provide the organizational frainework for self analysis, ' 
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gathering, classifying, evaluating and/ diffusing informati^ about 
Adult Education p^x^grain^ ThjDs available classified 

information, would appear In an annual cumulative handbook and . 
'could serve as a major data basQ^Tor iiiiproVement- of programs and 
publicity about sixccessful* strategies and approaches being Hised. 
The avgtilability of this information is an orgaJ^^seiAfand useful 
.formJ Jcould serve* as va catalytic agent for continuing self- : 
iinprovement in the Indian Adult EdUcatlpn^^^^ It could also \\ 



serve as a m0»- defiii^fcive a^tateme^tvOh th^ actual contribution. 




and contribution capability of Ad,ult Education to the informal, ' 
fonnki, and non-foWai stratjpgies in the uses of education for 
development ^jJurpoees^-., Information would be. gathered through the 

' ■'■ ■ ■ , - 

use of a number of tephniques, including self-analysis "by project 
^irectatt's, surveys, questionnaires and evaluation of strategies 

^d outputs, and could be disseminated .through different 
agencies 'on an annual bdsis. , . 

PROPOSED CLASSIFICATiON MODEL FOFf AD ULT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
U.1.1 Program Title ' 
U. 1.2 Organization Administering this Program ' ' . 

\ . i 

U. 1.2.1 General Ser^ces (e.g. agencies' serving the-'i:;eeds of: adults 
as a central function, youth-with adult edu(cation as a 
secondaiy function, both ^educational and noneducational 
needs of the community with Adult Education one of the 
. ^ functions fulf^illing some these ne^ds, i.e., libraries,, 
l museums,, health aiid welfare agencie'^s, periodicals, V 

. newspapers, radio, and f^V. ; special interests of groups 
>d.th adult ediic'ation being used to meet the particular 
. . interests of the ^agency itself, i.e. religion, lator, . 



Industry, -etc. or all adult activities in the community, 
or all adult acti^ties of a specific agency, 1.6.- 
public school evening programs, etc., activities de- 
signed for segments" of the population, i.e. j^sicians, 
etc.'; activities related to social apples, i^Bkhome^ and 
family, life education citizenship, etc.; aMRrtttes 
limited to narrow jski 11 development, i.e. remedial 
reading, etc.) ' ' 

U. 1.2.2 Major l^ource of Interest (e.g. government agencies, 

private, philanthropic or profit making groups, profes- , 
) sional- associations, manufactiiring or commercial; 
graduate programs in colleges and laniversitles) 

U. 1.2.3 Speicific or Organization Designations (e,g. national, 
local, community, health & welfare, agriculture, amed 
forces, cooperatives, industrial, • labor, libraries, 
museums, religious, hospitals, adult ■<;enters, police, 
public schools, experimental schools, proprietary 
schools, polytechnics, commianity colleges, colleges, 
ui>iversi ties, radio, T.V. ) 

k.l.2.k Specific Types of Institutional Arrangements (i.e. in- 
stitutions of formal education (e.g. elementary, secondary 
schools, vocational and technical schools and tinivfersities, 
and their rol,e in providing Adult Education t'o the com^ 
munity); or major development programs (e.g/ those 
concerned with small farmer schemes, family planning 
programs, rural" employment projects, high yielding 
varieties programs, integrated, nutrition programs, and 
literacy and technical kno^-how programs 6*sociated 
with the above development approaches) ; or radio and 
television programs which provide put-of school real 
J instruction for adults , provide motivation or inf orma- 

, tion, and support formal school curricula; or special 

, . institutions for nonformal education (e.g. village 
\ literacy centers, extension services, factory training 

centers, centers for workers education, higher level 
govemmerrt and home ministry training institutes, staff 
tl'aining programs fpr army, commerce and industry, 
cooperative movement education, libraries, Nehru Yuvak 
Kendras Centers, Vidyapeths, and folk-culttire programs, 
and centers). 

■ " ' • cT 
U.1.3 Objective^ of Program 

U. 1.3.1 Geperal Goals (e.g. occupational and/or professional 
competency and skill development; personal and family 
role living competencies; civic oresponsibility, self- 

' ' fulfillment and recreational; transitional assistance) 

1.3.2 Specific Competencies (in areas e.g. Cognitive: facts,* 
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= principles, process skills; Affective: interests, at- 
titudes, values; Psychomotor manipulative) 



^•l.U Time . . 

U.l.U.l Length of Program ' . 

U.1.U.2 Use of Time Allocated 
h.2 SETTING 

Needs Assessment Inventories (e.g. surveys among industries 
labor unions, government employment authorities, mTmicipal 
authorities, etc.; interviews with responsible officials 
of enterprise, administration, non -governmental organiza- 
tions, etc.; studies conducted, on regional needs by outside 
organizations such as UNESCO, universities, research 
institutes, etc.; questionnaires to secure basic informa- 
tion on industrial structures, kinds and levels of skills 
required of workers, and existing educational and training 
programs; interviews with prospective participants, on an 
individual or group basis, to identify their needs) 

h.2.2 Culture Context 

4. 2.. 3 Economic Context 

^.2.3.1 Manpower Needs 

U.2.3.2 Source of Financing and Support (e.g. International 

agencies, national government, state government, local 
government, industry, labor, private prgeuiizations , 
tuition by participants) 

k.2.h Civic Context 

U.2.5 Scientific and Technical Context 

U.2.6 Other Adult Educatflbn Programs in the Area 

U.3. ' STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION OF THE PROGRAM . 

U.3.1 Facilities (e.g. type, nature and extent of usage, special 
equipment, special location, sharping of premises with other 
activities or program) 

U.3.2 Philosophy 

h.3.3 Personnel 

U.3.3.1 Part-Time 
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U.3.3.2 Fiai-Time 

3. 3^3 t Capabilities 

U,3.3»'* ResjxDnslbllities (e.g. conducting surveys and studies on, 

educational needs, training requirements, gene:ral interests, 
planning programs or courses of study, developing curriculum 
for each course, organizing and. supervising courses, i*- 
cruiting part-time instnictors ^and teachers , training 
part-time staff, preparing teaching materials, provi.ding 
library and documentary services , carrying Qfut admirilstra'- 
tive and clerical tasks) 

' • . - ' ' • • 

'^•3.3«5 Staff Development (e.g. training of part-time staff, 
orientation courses in adult education methods and . 
techniques; workshops, seminars, refresher courses; 
regularized staff development and training) , 

•^•3 •3-6 Quality Control ' " ^ 

h.3.h Clientele 

U.3.I1.I Age Groups 

k.3.h.2 Social Roles ^ \ * * . - 



'U.3.U.3 Previous '^hieve^^t ^ 

h.3.h.h Entry Level 
• h\3.k.3 Constraints 

'*.3.'+.6 Quality Control 

4.3»5 Program and Curriculum 

I1.3.5.I Source . 
. I1.3.5.2 Materials and Resources 
'^.3.5.3 Procedure for Modification and Change 

^^•3-5-'^- Content (e.g. basic literacy & remedial; rudimentary oc- 
cupational & vocational; technical training; agricultural 
skills^ professional training and retooling; /certification 
programs; social, citizensh^.p & liberal; recreational; 
value judgments & attitudes; calculating or measuring 
skills; bookkeeping; economics; psychology; etc.) 

'*.3.5i.5 Additional Needs 
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U,3.6 Processes • . » , 

U.S. 6.1 Organizing people (e.g. organizing people: individual 
. ^ . methods of correspondence, study, aK>renticeship, .intern- 
ship, directed individual study; group methods of class, 
^ discussion groups, workshops, institutes, meetings, fonmis) 

1^.3.6.2 Techniques (e.g. information giving: lect\ire, speech, 
• debate, symposium, panel, etc.; skill acquiring: process 

demonstration, role playing drill, buzz groups, seminar, 
^ease study, -simulate^ performances, etc.; knowledge 
l^'^(ELpj>iying: group discussion, btizz groups, etc.) 

U.3.6.3 extending effectiveness of methods and techniques 

V.(e^g^ demonstration, films, 

riEffcl ;^ ehVironmental devices: arrangement of seats, room 
'illumination, types of seats., etc.; maiiipulation devices: 
-'^'working models, simulations, etc.) 

U*3*6.U Quality Control 

U. 3. 6.4.1 Admission Standards . ; . v 

U.3.6.U.2 Rentention Standards * <y^^ 

U.3.6.U.3 Completion Requirements 
U]^.6.U.U Exams .Qn Competencies 
U.3.6.U.5 Performance Criteria 

h.h OUTPUT EVALUATION AND FEEDBACK \ V ^ 

4:4.1 Pre-Test and Post ^Test 

4.J^.2 InteinrLews ' .> 

U . U . 3 Que s t ionnaire s 

U.U.U On-the-j6b Performance Records 

1|-.U.5 "^Research 

U.U.6 Cost Benefit Analysis >■ ^ 

h.h:7 InteJmal Efficiency 

U.U.8 External Efficiency t ' ^ ' ' 

h.h.9 Feedback'' 
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ADULT EDUCATICTI IN, INDIA; CHANGING Et^HASIS 
FOR DEVELGPMENTAL PURPOSES 

Moses_ Starabler 

r » ' ■ ■ 

INTRODUCTIOW • . , . ^ 

The tasks and problems confronting Adult Education in India are . 
extremely difficult to cope^ with, and often staggering to the imagina- 
tion. The 1971 Indian population of over 557 million, an increase of: 
359 million fron 1951> lived in an area about one-half the' size of the 
American nrainland, and on a le^s bountiful landl In 1971/ approximately 
80% of the population lived in villages ^ 'and national per capita incane 
was less t^an $I<)0' per y^^ar; v;T^ been a rising proportion of 

literates .Iri the: |ic^^ 2k% in 1961 to 29.3^ in 1971, but the : 

actual nuirtber 6f illitetl^te's had risfen because of population increase , ' 
from 298 million in 1951, to 386 million in 1971. 

j Unemployment and underemployment are widespread^ in Kerala, a st^a:te 
with the hi^est literacy rate in India, where it takes about thre^ Y^ars 
for & college graduate to secure a semi-skilled job driving a taxicab. v 
. In Indigi, the population increase over jobs available is at least two-' ., 
fold leading to a widespread increase in unemployment and underemjiipy-^^^^^ 
ment. In this context. Adult Education has of necessity of ten .takeh 
the basic form and functions of health, nutrition eind family plartn.infe? 
.education, elemental agricultural and industrial skills, and litere^cjir 
education. 

There are increasing atteirrvpts to utilize Adult. Education as a ; 
component in national development schemes, and the cvirrent situation 
and changes taking place in Adult Education in India s^ve as important 
bellweathera of the broader changes taking i>lace in Adult Education • 
operations, especially in the less developed nations. ' 



LEGAL AND GOVERNMENTAL SUPPORT FOR ADUT.T EDU C ATION' - 4, • -i.,^ 

There iare clear practical expressions of commitment by the federal 

■• . • ■ > . . 

government of India to advance Adult Education, even though there is 
no legal statue to make Adult Education a matter of personal right for 
the individual. The conmitments by the government however are tempered 
. by the reality of the Indian federal political system. As in the 
American federal system, where central or. federal power is not strongly 
generated, for education in general or Adult Education in particular, 
India too faces this type of endemic organizational 
problem. Although Adult Education has been mentioned and provided for 
by the Indian f edera^ .|oyernment in every one of the past five-year 
plans, the real ityits^ educational systems including adult educa- - 
tion, are matters of concern or neglect for the 21 Indian states rather 

than the central federal government. Although the central federal 

■•• 

government does provide some coordination, advisory organ.izational and 
fiscal support, the State level as well as the district, and village 
levels are really where vital policies and plans are determined, and 
implemented,. This poses a key problem on the effective uses of 
education for developmental piirposes, especially where the planning; ' 
commissions of the federal government neither have the planning, 
implementing and fiscal capacity to advance the programs advocated! 



" Mi, 

There are two major program areas for Adult Education in India. " ' > 
Those- of the Federal Ministry of Education, and departments of education 
in tlje states, directed towards the massps of Indian adiaits in bbth 
urban andrural society who ore illiterate and nemi -illiterate, and 
those concerned essentially with Job skill and vocational development. 
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that come under different control agencies such as governmental 
Ministries of Health, Agriculture, Railways Post and Telegraph andr 
Defence, and family planning, in-house business and private agencies*' 

KEtf DEVELOPMENT OBJECTIVES . - ' . > ' \ 

There is a growing recognition in the field of econcmic deyelop- 
ment of the need to transcend traditional stress on quantitative 
expansion of Gross National Product, which often reflects elite 
acquisition of goods and services 6nd move instead to an improved 
qualitative distribution for a broader percentage base of the people. 
With this shift to more comprehensive and inclusive developmental ob- 
Jectives, has come a shift in' -emphasis on strategies to be used. Under 
traditional developmental approaches, major stress was placed on 
developing the f ormal elitist- college oriented instJ.tutions on the 
assumption that the production of a select leadership cadre would in 
turn contribute most to the general welfare of the conmon people. This 
improvement for the masses for the most part did not take place. Investing 

large amounts o^ limited resources in this select educational area, 
resulted tft further^ national divi^^n by reinforcing the colonial 
heritage'and the reality of two qjjiti oils, ttie haves and., the have nots. 

With the new emphasis oq a more- egu'it£lb|gp^4W^ 
improved 1 if e quali ty, . hpnf orraal. . Atiul; j^;Ed^ 

significant as a. ma;jc;^^ strate^^^^ This l^/ ^.v , . 

resulting in a consequeht fiMf.^^ total dependence on 

the. formal educfitiohal structure, and its stress on production of elites 
in the K-KJollege educational ladder. 



U. . EXTANSICW AND BRQftDEIfPia OF THE COJCEPT OFrADULT EDUCATICTJ 

Through a series of econonic development plans implemented since ' 
independence in 19*+?, India has been attempting' to mobilize for 
a better future. After independence, the idea of mass literacy received 
the main emphasis of Adult Education'in India, a nation where nearly 
80^ ofi(Jj|^ population' was illiterate. In the f4.rst tW9 five-year plans 
after i,ndependence, recognition was given to the basic inconpatability 
' between wide-spread illiteracy and rapid social and economic progress 
. in Indiai Democracy, but emphasis was placed^ on literacy rather than its 
/ social ljnp^cation3>v'f' ' . . . 
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\ As a result of "tie-Education of 1961^-66, 

it was recognized amorigvii{iiei7;,tli.idgs that direct literacy, campaigns 
among adults were not acocsinplishing a reversal of; the tr^nd, and that 
a new, mass national effon.t was "required, focusing*ori social education. 
The aims of this social education approach were sixfold: to secure 
literacy, to promote life, health and hygiene, to develop skills tl^t 
could contribute to raising the standard of living, to provide op- 
portunities for practicing and learning the responsibilities of" 
citizenship, to promote opportunities for recreation, and pranote the 
social education of wchien. The emphasis was directed to broken the 
Adult Education concept to inclifde wider ranges of activities than mere' 
literacy, i.e. cammnitj?, p^^^^ „ / 

cultural and recreational .acti>|S^ties, dovelorirnent biv'tks '.f^plk- 'rt^^^ * ' 
library development and;, r6g^^^^ literacy work. ' 

Delivery- agencies for this "social education" concept were to be 
the local government agencies of community development, voluntary 
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^ rj^entlesf conraunity centers^ youth clubs, women's organizations, 

:;.-ittnners groups, recreation centets^ afid^ 1^ training, centers ♦ This 

* - 
type of emphasis has Resulted in progra^^ such as agricultural exten- 

'.^ s ion services to improve farmers conpetence for improving agricultural 

practices, and conbines the efforts of at least three federal 

Dfinistries Family Planning, Agriculture, 

ji.'-|Education Information and Broadcasting. ^ The efforts* of these minis- 

■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ , 

.tries cone together on three parts of /this program: the training, of 

farmqrs through Farmer Training Centers, demonstration camps and young 

farmelSvgroups, radio broa|ca,Sf|tir5fe of farmer discussion groups arid'^ 

fqnims,' and^ actual functioriei* literacy courses in approximately 100 . 

agricultural districts', , ^ 

Included ia this ^'social education" approach has been a recognition 

of city^.worker^and the Mult Education needs pf urban areas. This has 

■'included programs with a stress on xirban based Polyvalent Adult Educa- . 

tion Centers Cor city workers in. cities like Bonbay (Shamrik Vidyapeth) 

and- other centers of economically and educationally underprivileged 

clients in^need of Job relp.te4 skill development. ''Undergraduate coll^^ge 

t*ft*udents have oLs'q been provided with an opportunity fcr participating' 

ddvelopmental^programsy including ^ult. Education^ the , 



tivities' bf a Nat ionaJfc Service Scheme - M 



in' ^lAN ADULT BDUCATION 




^^ii^ ;^an .increased awarehess of the reality of J. if e -long 
^qd'a^ia'bonte^trary society and, in jiur' rapid changinG 



J0gnition that information overload and skills imparted 



ak any one point in time, are. generally inadequate to meet the changed 

needs and demands of -coping with life areas at a later date. There 

is an evident, recognition of a need not only for training but also for 

continuing cycles of retraining adults based on the changing needs, demands 

and' problems of modem society. In the fifth five -year plan (l97**-79) ; 

recognition has been given to the changing role and function of adult 

education, through a fiscal increase of nearly UOO^ for adult education 

ope rati on s.^: over the limited expenditure in^ the foiirth five-year plan 

program/- ^ . ' . ' 

There is also an increased linkage being fostered between goveVii- 

• * , . , ' • 

nj^nte^l and non -governmental agencies in education^ The traditional 

divoi^tie of ddult education fron the formal 'educational stre6i[hvarid, from* 

other governmental agencies, is* being Icfoked at more^d'osely with the 

hope of developing more adequate ^linkage between the sub -systems of 

Indian society. : : . ^ 

.The. traditional emphasis on formal education, K-College, as the^ 

major strategy for national development is being cheii^ becaujse it 

has failed^to jprovide the necessary broad base for ^d&tional' s^vance, V 1*' 

and has hot provided an elite who could, and^* would prbdUce" effect 

leadership to achieYe;:Jbhi:3.' national 'advance.^ There is greater govern- '- 

mental recognition ^fibfifi' national and personal development- aJlJrategies 

cannot rely exclusively on -the formal educational operation to provide 

the changin(5 Vocational and attitudinal skills needed by large masses 

of the population, and a growing awareness of th^ need f^;>utilizing 

the non-formal adult education operations as .major canportents in 



balanced strategies fr«. ^ • 

ategies for advancing soclefv- p . - ' 

a. « . po.u.e .U.a.e .eW. . ' 

- --oe,...,„,,, =3^~""^^*----- 
environment. ' ^^^^^^ changing. global 



SOME ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES IN INDIAN 
NON-FORMAL EDUCATION 

Frank ifepole ! ' 



Preface , , * 

The author of this report has attempted to identify front-line 
emerging administrative practices whi-ch contribute materially to the 
effectiveness^of non-formal instructional pixDgreuiis for adultis in the 
areas of functional literacy^ social competencies, cultural and political 
understanding find' productive skills requisite for personal and family 
living. ' / ' 



, / . •; WHAT ^' 'WHEN ? WHERE ? VJHY '? HOW ? . 

* . * ■ ■ » 

V . ~ Before any kind of any instructional program can impXemented into 

. ' T m ' " 

an urban or rural e^r^a, whether it be a heavily populated center, a village^ 

* or a tribal unit, the adnjinistratoi;' must have an understanding of Wifll V \.. • \ 
r/'- . ^ , ; , • ■ . .; ■ ; / ' . ■ • 

v i)hysical and. human characteristics .bf^ the area to be served. ;r ' 



He'niiist take into consideration such factors as: cliipate, sea&CMttaM^^^^^;S 
changes, topography, soil fertility and major occupational, or vo'64tipnal . ,r 
. activities •< Likewise, he must be informed a§ tb the simbia^ic loit^sition 
cmd distribution of populatioij-td be a/imi^istered, • ' . 

. An appraisal of the human element shoufd : atterafpt^ tq discern noib only 
thie needs but the resources in terms of leadership in the various commun- 
itles,' villages and tribal areas. The*- activities ^by which the basic needs 
such as food, clothing and shelter are provided shp^zld be noted in an 
attempt to make learning more functional and relevant and thereby more 
I)alatable as well as effective. . * - * ^ ' : 

Generally, the needs of adults fall into k categories, all of whicii 
serve, a purpose emd therefore may be identified as '^functibnal". - These - 
may be identified as follows: 

1. Vocational skills requisite for productive purposes, economic 
and subsistence such as acquisition of food, clothing^ shelter 
and opporttinity for self improvement . 

2. Social skills such as child care, health, nutrition, food 

^ preparation, clothing repair, budgeting and political aware- 

ness and competency. v' 



* 3. Literacy skills involving;^ commui^ication'al and computational 
^ skills, oral expression, reading and wi^iting. ' 



U. Cultural ^understetnding including the native laftguage, custcins, 
traditions, religion and th^ heritage ai i)ertains to architec- 
ture, music, jiculptoring, painting arid craftsmanship or all kinds, 



3. The need for Security - (freedom f<ram want' of food, cloth 'ng, 
shelter and freedom from discrimination) 

Identification of heeds by th^ administrator must be correlated wi^feh 

the recognition of need by th^ adult or adults involved. The prescription^ 

® • • • ' : ^ ■ 

is €he usual practice, only where 'recognition of need is present in the 

... ■ ■ ■- ■ ^ . . 

learner, will the requisite motivation for acceptance arid positive action 

prevail* * 

Communication must be established. This may be and should be . 
effected in a number of different ways : (l) Informed persons indigenous 
to various groups areas may identify needs. (2) Advisory groups under 
indigenous leadership may be organized for the expressed purpose of 
identifying need. (3)' Periodic^ surveys of productive effectiveness and/or- 
personal and *«mily living may reveal immediate* needs whether it be in 
the area of fxinctional illiteracy (productivity)', academic illiteracy 
(commxinication and computation), or cultural illiteracy. 

Identification of needs may also be effected among the more literate • 
by use of the questionnaire or interest check list. It must be kept 
paramount in the^ minds of administrators that educational devices in- 
cluding the spoken word, movies, printed materials, groiip . meetings , 
demonstrations and illustrations must be utilized in an' effort to reveal 



. the .needs » to those not even aware of their shortcomings and deficiencies. 
Thus, education ls*n^ans as well as an end. Also, "istdmlnistrative and' 
supdrvlsdry needs* must be recognized if educational objectives ^re to oe 
met. . , - 

* -It ^ 

♦ ' ' V 

PUBLICITY .& RECR UITING " , . ^ ' . ^ * 

A. Public Awareness of instructional opportunities available |iay * - 
be affected by the 'following devices : " . • , ;. 

r. Organizational orientation* by group representative. 
2. Public announ^acients via P. A. systems, radio and T.V. J 
• 3« On site presentations, demonstrations', pt!^petry.. 

4. Movies, slides, film strips, posters, group meetings, etc. 

5. Filers printed in multi languages. 

B. Recruitment of participants in the instructional program should 

. * 

be focus sed on individuals with similar problems or needs. In every 
instance, instruction should be relevant to the needs of the participants 

C. Recruitment ank training of instructors should precede organiza- 
tion of classe^. and utilization of instructors indigenous to the arfea has 
proven most effective. Teacher training programs, clinics, workshops and 
institutes are most often conducted by the universities, colleges or 
technical inistitutes in the area. " . 

SCHEDULING AND PROGRAMING 

1. Jt is recomraanded that flexibility be exercised at all times in 
. regard to time, duration and locajsion of all instructional activities. 

2. Physical accommodations ; • If an indoor facility is required for 
shelter' from the elements, adequate lighting should be provided. In some 
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Instances, where this is not possible, instruction should be restricted to 
^the day- light hours. 

Time : Instructional programs should be scheduled at such times 
and for such periods as are most convenient and least disruptive tp the 
i^gularly scheduled work activlt:ies of the participants. 

CURRICULUM CONTENTS 

1. Curriculum contents should be c ens is^nt ^th the expressed goals 
Md,ob^^||pives of the instructional program ai!i^*|fesl«ned to meet the needs 
of the adult participants. 

g. 'Specificity of objectives should be first and foremost in 
planning and conduct of instruction, 

3. Concepts as well as skills imparted should be both functional 
and relevant^ to the expressed needs and interests of the adults involved, 

CURRICUiAJM MATERIALS 

1. Hardware, wh^n budget permits, might effectively include such 
equipment as models, mock-ups; projectors of all kinds, electronifc and- 
mechanical learning machines, battery 6i)erated tape recorders and 
miscellaneous reading aids, (assuming that electricity is available). 

2. Printed literacy materials, in the. appropriate language^ should be 
written in large type and should be well illiistrated "with diagrams and/or * 
pictures. 

3. It is -recommended that teachers be encouraged to improvise and 
prepare curriculum materials in the form of charts, illustrative exhibits, 
displays, flash cards and "pass-oui" items. 



, . • Jul . " 

_ k. Uttlization of project reports or demonstrations often results 
in improvisation of teaching aids by the participants themselves which 
might enhance instruction at no additional cost, 

METHODS AND' TECHNIQUES 

It has "been observed that literacy instruction for the most part has 
relied principally on lect\ire and/or a minimum amovdit of blackboard and 
notebook drill. ■ ' 

In most instances, this might be ^ attributed to lack of equipment, 
^ inaterials and inadequate lighting. An honest effort, however^ is evident 
to train indigenous instructors from the various villages, tribes and urbeui 

areas in teaching techniques .^d to Acquaints them with the materials 

■' ' ... ♦ 

available. Iraprovization, also, seems to be a requisite part of training 
due to budgetary limitations. 

Training at present appears to be carried on almost exclusively by 
xmiversities and private agencies as are most of th6 non-formal and 
fxmctional literacy classes. - 

Puppetry^ apparently is regarded very highly as a teaching technique 
in the Indian educational program. This, I believe, is due to its ability 
to vitalize instruction through animation and dialogue. Its motivational 
value, however, I be^Lieve is limited despite the entertainment aspect of 
this device. 

Particulairly since instruction in India must be functional ih order 
to justify itself, opportxinity for immediate practice and application 
should be ^ requisite part of the instructional program whether it be 
provided in the classroom setting/a laboratory, the home^ on a farm on 

\ 



"pther productive setting. Likewise, instruction must be varied if par- 
•tlcipants are to be retained until their needs have been met. 
" To this ejnd, there must be a correlation with the mass media, such 
as the newspaper, radio and television. Until such time,' however, that 
monitoring radio and television centers can be established in cities, 
villages and tribal areas., educational activities must be conducted al- 
most on a person to person basis with concentration on functional skills 
relating to immediate needs. This is an expensive operation and require 
a concerted and, cooperative effort rather than a competitive onjs. 

Education can and must be a gratifying experience as. well as bene fi 

cial from the practical on functional standpoint. Thus, it may well be 

■■ \ ' •■ ' ' , 

supplemented Jjjr a significant amoUnt of entertainment for motivational 

purposes. ' 

To summarize, techniques of teaching should include lecture, de- 
monstration, illustrations, role playing, laboratory work, problem - 
solving and application. Materials and instructional devices should be 
both available and appropriate. 

FUNDING 

This area of administration requires both an- iinderstanding of the 
various avenues of support and .ability on the part of the administrator 
to secure the requisite funds for a successful operation. 

In the village organization, limited governmental support has been 
forthcoming through the elected official.. However, the amc ^ made 
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available varied with the promotional ability of the educational admini- 
strator rather than with the educal^ional needs of the. coraraunity, village 
or outlying tribal units, 

. Inequity with reference to support has resulted in the assumption ' . • 
of educational responsibility by many private parochiauL and non-sectarian 
agencies nand institutions. It is. here that the greatest effort has been 
expended. Of necessity, most of thes? -.agencies ^have to be self-supporting 
or practically so. ' . 

This, inevitably, requires tfiat the participants pay tuition fees 
6uid for such materials as may be necessary for instructional puiposes. 
Thvis, the educational system automatically eliminates the under-privileged, 
who cannot afford to attend these private institutions. 

Unless instruction is adequately funded at public expense, deficien- 
dies in terms ) of qualified staff, facilities and materials are bound to 
minimize llhe functional value of the literacy program and -all forms of 
non-formal education will be stifled. These include: communication. skills, 
social and family life problems, vocational skills relating particularly 
to agriculture, animal husbandry, marketing and crafts. 

Unless and until public suppolrt for adult education is legislated 
•and administered equitably, j\idiciously,* and expeditiously as well as 
prudently, illiteracy will ^continue to plague society, particularly in 
a coxintry where its plight may be attributed in good measure to 
illiie racy as well as mass incompetencies relating to personal and 
family ^life problems. 

CC»MJNITY RESOURCES AND PARTTfERSHIPS 

The administrator, who works alone works in a vacuum devoid of any 
outside influence, > either of a pos;ltive' or negative nature. He thereby ^ 
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..is .guilty of neglect and failure to utilize and capitalize, on the ^many 
opportunities for cooperative effort. 'J • 

. ' Goinmunity pairtnerships should be established between the religious as 
well as the pommerQial, industrial, social^ educational and agricultural 
agencies at work in the area to be served by the educational program. 

Such cooperation may pppvide physical facilities,- equipment, instruct 
- tionai materials and even resource personnel who might provide special 
instructional services. Likewise, such agencies^may well assist with the 
identification of needs and recruitment of both instructional staff and 
participants. Community cooperation and partnership's inevitably give 
status to the educational program and renders its petition for financial 
support additional validity and significance to the funding agencies. 

IN SERVICE TRAINING ' . ' ''' 

In this area of operation, no-one should be excluded. As rapidly as 
the circumstances change from day to day and the needs of individuals ^ 
change in a changing society, to too must admini^traLtive techniques, 
strategies and^^ice change. So, too, must .■(?^ft 'in&t'*r^^ 
adapt and make moi^e meaningful the fruits of ^ifiel^;q^^^ 

^ This mandates a continuous chain of enriching experiences on the : 
part of both novice and veteran educators whether they be instructors or 
a^iministrators. Without such an in-service training program, incompetents 
will remain as such and will continue to plague the educational^prpgram. 
and contribute to its ineffectiveness. 
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CQWCmSION 

In. conclusion, it might be' stated that the problem ahead requires 
"qualified, knowledgeable and dedicated leaderiship, ready, willing and able, 
to initiate* concerted and copperative action towards implementation ajad 
continued operation of an educational program which 'must be given national 
• priority and support. Only through such a program reaching into even the 
mostJ^ remote alleys and. comers of the large cities, the outlying villages 
and tribal areas, can life in India become tanable and its society beqome 
affluent to the extent of self sufficiency and self realization:. 
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Introdu<!itlon , 

A8i.a college instructor of History, -^Itouraftftlndla is a dream come 



true^ A .cornucopia of information, sightsv. au:^Maerstandings ai^ 
avallghl^.-'- waiting to be plucked, jbnjoyi^y|^ff"-^^^^ However, 

the historic features of Indian civilisation s^i^&^loyitier^ have 

■ ' • . ' ■■ ' : ■ • ■ 
not had my undividQ'.d atteiitiori on this, inr seQ^ffl^ to India, 

" ' In the summer of 1975 I traveled>fchi^ough jntfia for sixty-five 

' • / ■ , . . ■•■ '■ ^ ■ ■ 

days as a participant in the first UiB^^i^^i^^ fipded project; 



for Adult Ecjupators, The purpose of4'1}ite.-^iiS w to enable twenty- 
two New Englanders Ttnv^yed in Ad|iltV|!S?acation td.i (l) visit public 
and private adult edwcatjiori^^ government 



offices in India; (2) meet^ 
states 9/f Uttar Pradesh, Ra^ 



Lth th^r educator counterparts in the 



as than, Maharashtra, Kerala, Andhra 
Pradesh and West Bengal; a^id (3) absorb the myriad aspects of Indian 
cultxire, both p9.st and present, for instructional use. The ultimate 
goal of the project, conceived and directed by Dr. Moses C, Stambler 
df Southern Connecticut State College, New Haven, Coiinectidut, was to 
enable* American Adult Educat^ors to. liearn about the accomplishipents of 
their Indian counterparts and^sig^ut information, where 

\ ■ . ■ " ■ ■■ 2^ » ■ ' ■■ 

relevant, in the plannihgTiJiiplemejatatioh-and evalii^^ ^ 

■ ^- '-t^ * 

Education programs in the* U.S. ^: 

■ . It is almost impossible to capsulate ^n this paper the wide range 
of :'jii3^[,experiences, • St^^ emotional reactions during the 

trip. My first vi6it to India in May, 1974 lasted f or almost three - - 
weeks, At'1;l(^at time, I deciphered a jpintillistic mural of Indian 



' society 'that* has been filled in and verified, during my 65-day trip. 
I shall focus on the condition of adult education for Indian women 
and the relationship of their education to their social status. My 
•information will be b'as^ on observations during my stay in the above 

^ named states of India, and infomation gleaned from literary, socio- 

logical euld educational publications. ' 

* ■ ■ ■ ■■• , . ■ ^ •■ ^ : 

The Setting ^ . 

India once the most \;treas\ired jewel in the^ crown of the Britd^sh 

Empire. Now, a yoking nation struggling to survive the .onslaught of 

its staggering socio-economic problems and moTinting political crises 

' •> ■. • , •> ■ 

and emergencies. - ^ V 

India. The very m^jtlon of the name conjures up images of blinditi 
whi'te marble at the Taj Mahal; murkey browt and grey water . slithering 
past the ghats along the Varanasi station of the Ganges; glistening ' 
aquas, blues, and greens blending in the white^ crested waves lapping 
off the coast of Trivandrum; jdung encrusted walls and huts drying in 
the sun of Rajasthah and West Bengal; voluptuous trees; burdened with 
their wealth of coconuts, bending to the pressure of torrential 
monsoon rai^ns in Kerala; broymish-gold stbne ruins of ^t^gLttorgsirh 
steuiding as silent sentinels of Indian nationalism; dust-swept ried 
sarid stone pavillions ig^^the ghost town of Fatehpur Sikri; the drone 
of beeping three-wheeler scooters and the deafening horns of buses in 
/the streets of Bombay and Delhi; towering skyscrapers in Bombay and 
Calcutta attesting to the.- success oX Indian private enterprise; the 
high pitched l^ent of malnourished and ill children for "bakshish"; 



and the intermittent and- rar^fragrances qf jasmine and roses vafting 

■ ■ ^ . \ * . ■ 

through the air amid the stench of Calcutta's debris laden sti^ets 
and market^, .. ^- ' f ' , 

Jterviding all of' 'these .Images of monuments^^ta hist^oric glory oif 
,m)dern Tat^ "towers o^. victory'% of natural geographic heautjr, and 
v)f Indian rur&l and city 'life' are the peoples of this huge ^suh- r " 
continent. Men, women, ahd"^ childreri-yoimg -and old, rich and^^ 
heal*y^ and lame, clothed an4 rag^d, ma.lnourished and paunchy - can 
he seen moving in an ever-flowing rhythm of life in the villages and 
cities throughout the country — orchestrated in their movements hy 
the duties, noms, and restraints .pf their society, " ^ 

As a "liberated" American womart - wife, mother, and professional 
educator - I am in awe of my Indian sisters^ Travelling the length 
and breadth of the subcontinent, I found them to be the focus of my 
interest jand concern. In turn they inspected me - as a woman and a 
mother-with wide eyes of interest. Several differences separated ixs 
at first glance - physical appearance, clothing styles, carriage, 
types of occupations,, and freedom of sjpeech and movement, - But on 
closer coht^act, I realized that we were united by mar^ human cross- 
cultural values ajiid goals. V 

The nine week duration of jny trip enabled me to observe and have 

' ' ; < \ \ 

per9onal contact with women on most levels of Indian society. In 
both rural and urban settings I was intrigued "by the dichotomy , 
between American and Indian women. ' - 
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I feel /thalj the fact that I was travelling with my husband 'and.' 
three small children made a significant difference in the interaction 
I^had witli the Indian people generally. I was not categorized as 
another American "memsaheh" stereotyped in the cinema. Rather, the 
presence of my children g&ve the Indian people ixi the villages an^i 
^towns we visited an opportunity to see an American woman as njothei* ' 
•and wife. It was in this area that was able to break tluyjugh the 
cultural differences separating us. ; ; 

A particujLar incident will always remain in my memory. The group, 
was invited to visit the village of Varade (outside the city of Poona, 
Maharashti'a) to observe the acconrplishments of the literacy' program 
in that rural area^ The people pre;^ped on elaborattfe welcome for us 
and exhibits of the* achievements of their village; . Amid all the 
^efforts to extend their hospitality, the villagers were intrigued by 
the presence of three sn^jl American children,. I was told later by 
pur Indian escort that the woMen were happy to see me with my children 
and felt a kinship to me in- my role as mother. ' A^)parently^ my behavior 
as mother and wife\as a welcome change ,f rom the stereotyped' vision of 
the; American woman.. Also they felt that my role and position ^vis a 
^vis husband and children were coiapatib^e with their own. During the ; . - 
closing ceremony tha/t evening, all the members of our .group were 
seated along th^side wall of the village temple. Every resident of. 



.the village - mn, xoman,;^d child - was seated* on the floor facing 
us. Looking out at the approj^imately two hundred faces intently 



fixed on us, I fet a stl^ng.wave of attachment for these warn, 



sincere, and grficious people. We smiled at edch other and communi-' 

■ • • ' *^ •, " ' ' ■ 

ca-ted mutual resjiect without ''saying a word. During the- entire V 

proceeding one particular lady and I liad our eye^ riveted on each' 
other. She was about fiftish and in her face I saw the face of .all 
Indian^ women. ^It was \^athere'd froifl her years in the ^fields, alive 
with the l^ght of optimism and lojalty, softened eCh inner glow of 
huaanism, and lined with the burdens of her responsibilities as a 
-womaa'r She had an almost hypnotic ''effect on me. As- we left the * 
temple, sh^ pushed forward from the third row and came up to me.^ I 
felt a surge qf immeasurable sisterhood with her. I bltirted our 
"Jehin" (gobd'liight), "Tanewad" (thank you). ■' She and .thfe ladies^ 

■ ■ i -v* . ■ • . . _ ■ "* ■ . •• ^ . ■ 

' . ■ . ' * ■* . • 

responded heartily and apparently chuckled at .my American accent. 
Theni before I knew it we were locked in the tradLitipnal.iembrace of ' 
greeting that I had seen amdng the village ladies countless times. 
I really don't know who did it first, she or me. .Nevertheless, th^, 
nexib thing I knew I waj^beiiig passed from one'lady to the next - 
getting hugged ^d returning sque<ezes with equal fervor and - 
sincerity? 'When we returned to o our buses I was abl^.to find. out 
that this lady was the most respected woman in the village and was/ 
in essericie, Wie. leader ctf^ the Vomen. Ihat eVening I was convinced 
that I had to learn morg about Ipdia's greatest resource /. its 

womfein. In -fhe- "States" women. hgi^e^ wiej;d€d the power, to generate a 
social ■^volyjbjon for "liber^Jjjaa" from ster^dtyped, rales as. 

niipdl6ss "seko^eplTs". i;:^ > ' 

India il^g^^dthejr^. fcas.g^^^^ a nation politically dominated 

■" : •■ . . ' • ■ ! - > ^^3^ '0'^ ' . ^ ■ 

bX'i^^feiwle''Pr!^ Minfs'^ber^ women are "second class" citizens. How\ 

i-d: that.pos^sible? ' - - \ - ' o 



This paper is a result of my exploration into, the issues of. the 
social position of Indian women. I have tried' to uncover some of the 
historical aspects of this topic. Also, I have tried to probe for 

links between educational opportunities -wid whether or not there has 

• ' *' . » 

been any effect on the social statujs of women when education is' .'^ 

provided or "withdrawn, 

■i . ■ " 

*> 

III. Personal Impressions 

I have always believed that one of the major facilitators of social 
change is education. Based on this assumption, I. expected to see 
large-scale efforts toward the improvement of the social status of 
women reflected in the educational planning and functioning bf the-, ' 
adult education programs I visited. However, I found that the treat- 
ment of women's problems and needs were secondary to 'that of fostering 
the Fanners Functional Literacy Prograiri. It is apparent that social 
education has spread in only a sma2,l section of the nation, and the 
need for public awareness in order to implement social legislation 
has not ^jgen met by the Government. The following quote summarizes 
observations . I made during, my travels: * 

Millions of women still suffer, because they^ are women. 
From the time she is bom, the average Indian girl is 
still made to feel inferior to her brother. He is en- 
titled to better food^ better clothing, better edu(:;ation. 
Though the average age of marriage is sixteen yeajs, the 
, norm of university of marriage leads to very serious 
consequences. The belief that a girl should be married 
before a particular age ,and that, too, in a specific 
group has Helped in perpetuatl^ng' the custom of dowry.' 
Unfortunately education has not in the least led to 
weakening the hold of this custom; in fact, it has 
gqtined in strength and is taking newer and more 
pernicious forms. 1 



Discussions that I participated in with people in Udaipur, 

• ' > . ' . • ' ^ . • 

Rajasthari substantiated the foregoing, comment found in Women in India , 

' ■• ^ ^ ■ 

During one xisit to the Home Science College of the University o/ 
Rajasthan, I had an informal talk with four y0ung ladies eiirolled in 

the program. They ranged from about eighteen to twenty years cBP age. 

• " / " - ^ 

They were . apparently middle class girls, based on thq quality of 

their saris and grooming. I asked them why they were college* stu- 
dents; to which, they replied that if th^y obtained a college 
educatiqn they would make a better marital match. I asked them what 
their plans were after graduation^ and only one girl said that she 



knew that she was getting married soon. Tlje other three gifls said 
that they would go on for farther schooling. Once again, I asked 
what they would dp after that phase was finished.^ Trill girls smiled 
broadly and tittered that they would get married. • They indicated 
that their family would. have to provide a dowry *f or them and probably 
would make the match and arrangements for them.^'^ I asked the girls if 
they expected to utilize their education in some gainful employment 
eLfter marriage. They became a bit uneasy and one girl cautdously 
explained that she would so so only with the approval of her futujre 
inrlaws. I further asked what she would do if she really wetnted i^o . 
be employec^T^^met opposition from her in-laws and had the sUpport of 
her* husband.' She indicated that if her husband were not financially 
depenfl.ent on his father and her mate agreed with her, that they would 
ftove out of the joint family and set up their own household. Thp 
other girls quickly added that this type of situation was- very far 
fetched and that mare often than not the girls would not challenge 
the authority of their in-|Laws and husbands. " 



I was very interested in the responses to my questions. I.-un- ^ 
derstood very clearly that even though the Constitution granted 
women equality of opportunity and giiarantees of legal protection 
from discrimination, the women thefeselves needed to cleanse their 
minds of the traditional stopgaps to female social development. The 
following comments "by Smt. K. Amareswari, Government leader in 
Hyderabad, sheds light on ."the view of enlightened Indian women as 
to their plight in society. 



...law recognizes equality for males and females under 
our Constitution and this must be brought in actual life 

. by bringing about Social chajiges in the Society. It is 
we who must mould the outlook and thinking ^of the Society 
in the right direction to achieve the grejat result which 
we aspire for equal treatment if not more. Thus we have 
great responsibilities to discharge at home and outside. 
We cannot divorce our responsibilities and "duties in 
bringing up 'the childrfeai,^at*home and our other responsi- 
bilities outside the home. We must find a harmony in 
between these two divergent activities. No nation can 
thrive unless the women work hard towards progress and 
prosperity. We must of necessity carry heavier loads 
than males in bringing about greatest pleasure of the 
greatest number. This can be achieved only if the 

.women in India 9,re given the same, respect and reverence 
which they commandecl in the ancient days. Towards 

\ this goal, we have to work with unity and courage. 2 

„ ' . * )r' 

The last few lines of the above quote $eem to bear out the veracity | 
.of Kuppuswamy's hypotl^esis that the pir^&TTt progress toward female 
social equality is only a return to^ the situation endemic in the 
Vedic period. , • * 5. 

My previous comments as to the priority^ given tg the education 
of males over fem&les may be substantiated in various jrepojrts and 
publications, but the following conclusions are based on my 
visitations to several *dult education classes for women. , 



Outside the city of Jaipur, Raj as than I visited a farmers' coop- 
erative- and observed an evening meeting of the Farmers ' Functional 
Literacy Program, The men and women met in different -sections of 
the compound and apparently had a different focus .for their education/ 
Both men and women were' supposed to become literate as a resu^lt of 
their class attendance, but the content of the women's program wa^ 
to supplement that of the rien's. The men were supposed to apply the 
learnings of the literacy program directly to the improvement of their 
agricultural output. . The women were taught to cipher and^bipcoroe 
literate, but I was told the main reason for this part of^he cur- 
riculum was to enable the women to keep books, for ^thf^ir husbands ^and / 
to help with farm routines. I did not get 'the impression that the 
curriculum provided for social education concepts that -would assist 
in the improvement of the social status of women, In'fict, many of 

. the women, in the class were in purdah and covered their faces with 
the entry of male members of our group ir^to the area of the compound. 
Social legislation calling for the acceptance of women as indiyidual 
personalities did not seem to be operational. 

At another visit to a women's literacy class outside of Udaipur, 
Rajasthan, I observed a woman teacher with her class of about twelve. 
Apparently, the teacher was discussing child rearing and prenatal 
hygienic problems with her students. It was done on a meager basis, 
with the teacher instructing the women orally and without the use of 

' audio-visual materials. The discussion of these problems was only 

* p ■ • r 

a small part of the general curriculum which included language, 

t 

arithmetic, and handicrafts.^ The women apparently \^e re quite in- 
terested in the sessions, ^and had given up several hours in the ^ 



afternoon to improve -^emselves. ^^y feeling was one of admiration 
}^ for these women who were* burdened with the responsibilities of their 
home and. child rearing, hut took the time to enrich themselves. 

;As a rfesult of my e'xtended stay in Rajasthan my impression of 
the social status of women in that state was that they were still 
bound to the traditional patterns of a lowered social statvis in the 
area of employment, freedom of choice in marriage, and rights vis a 
vis the male members of their families, I also developed the im- 
pression that many middle class women had the advantage of formal 
education but were doing nothing with it because of the restraints 
of society and their own myopic view of their rights and privileges 
as individuals. It is this group of the female population who I' 
feel are an untajrped resource for national development. On the 
other hand, I believe that the educational opportunities affdrded 
women of lower caste and class are not adequate. I feel that the 
central and state government should cooperate in this area so that 
the social legislation: ^protecting women may have more meaning and 
validity in reality. 

Most of -the academicians I have come ih contact With in India 
have described their country as characterized by '^diversity within, 
unity". I think that this is an accurate eiraluation of the observa- 
tions I have made about women.. Raj as than was not representative of 
>the rest of Ind|a. During my visits to Maharashtra and Ifeitetla, I 
got the impression that the Vom^n in those states were in a better 

■ . * ^ •. ■ . • - • 
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position as far a^ loosening themselves from the restraints of tradi- 
tionalism especially in the matriarchal society of Kerala. IMs did 
not hold true, however^ for the city I^erabad in Andhra Pradesh. 
Here the traditionalism of the Muslim code was "blatantly obvious in 
the burka attired ladies filling the market places and streets of 
the cities. This was the "diversity" mentioned "by the lecturers in 
Udaipur^ The "unity" seems to he presented in the common state of 
female subservience still prevalent in the Indian home. 

Historic Perspectives 

...••the recent changes in the status of women in India 
is not a sign of progress but is really a recapt\iring of 
the position that they held in the early Vedic period. 
Literary and historic research have now established 
beyond doubt that the women held a position of equality 
Mth men d\iring the Vedic period. 3 

This analysis of the contenrporary social position of Indian women 
by Kuppuswamy provides a fascinating look into Indian History. 
Apparently, the year 300 B.C. is a watershed in the development of 
yome^'s 3?5clal status. Before that time women were l;^eld in high 
socifiil esteem, as evidenced by some following aspects in the 
categories of education and marriage, ' 

y* Educationally, women were on a fairly equal plane ^with men, 

■* ^ ■ " , *<■ ■ 

Both sexes participated in Vedic studies. Twenty women writers^' eire 

known to have composed hymns used in the Big Veda , Mamr wealthy * 

gir3|r»*were given a fair eiiucat^on, and great women Ipnq^arii,. such^ 

/as Ashoka*s sister Sangamitray have been recognized'! , T 
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Maritally, women were not compelled to become wife and mother • 
The custom of '■Amajur" or growing old in a father's home was ac- 
ceptable. No limitations w^re placed on marriage age and a girl was 
not looked wpon as a problem for her family. Frequently there were 
love marriages and intercaste marriages, since Vedic women had a 



» v6ice in the seledtion of their Tiusbands; * It has been shown that 



tbetre* is fij relationship between these . factors and the previously 

menti<^W educational attitudes. The life -of the widow in the Vedic 

"Age was not markeffl^by the restrictions and a\|pterities demanded in 
t • • ■ . . - . 

iihe post-Vedic timedfc Widows were allowed to remarry aod sati (•self- 
V ' ' .• , ■ ,'■ ' '"^ •■ ' ' ■ . 

s^ijCrifice) was not mentioned in the Rig Veda. Divorce was permis- 

■ ^ ' '' . ■ ' ' . • ' ' 

sib le, also; as was the iglea that, remarriage Vas riot ta be dreaded. 



The'^^egonomic and 



legal spin off s of these, i^actors were tiiat husband,, .^^^^ 




andJH.fe had equal rights of property" dw^^ anj^^hlld .^eir '^'4' 



iswbng jointly."": One author, Putt,** writing Ij^ the late^* pai^t'^ of 
Ihe nineteenth century iiia4e the following* cqpn^nf About ':the Indian * 



omen of ajftcient 'dp-ys ; 



. ,^ .consi(|^^d as intelleqtual IcQmpaLn^iOns.'Of thi^ir 
husbands , ai^ tlje friends and' XoAring helpers in tf^e . 
journey ofAjtife of their partnet'15,'" in their rev3.1gipu? - J^ 
duties ^^^vthe centre, of their dome#^ie .t^J-iss^ 
wiveq •\g^cftt^& respected in ancient, ^tiiriSp. 5 , \'^-.h 



KuppusV) 

\ 

cafuse I 




ar^bO B.C. i s . s igni^^nt be i'-'M 



cafuse "^•J^>. the gre&t social change which took B3.ace>aft^i: 
led to af.^^i^dation in the istdtus df wojnen." The soclologistr) is - 

'■ ■ ■ ' ' ' ' "' ' ■■ " ■ '■' , ■'■■fir ■ 

careful to jt^Xl our attention to the fact that the charkQteristics-of 
this degradation (i.e. vpurda, seclusion, pl:^DhibJltionvio^^^ 
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^ilSv^rohibition ot widow remarriage) were confined for the most part to 
the upper castes and ufhan areas, or less than ten per cent of the . 
total population. Rural women, compriising more than ninety per cent 
of the total retained considerable freedom even after 300 B.C. in the 

V:; 

, areas o^^Vidow remarriage, fall participation with their husband in 
agricultural and craft work, freedom. of movement, participation in 
'. religious festivals, and freedom to sell milk, ^vegetables or other 
- p3fl|^||^e in neighboring areas. In the realm of child marriage, 
^^tooly gamy, and the condemnation of irrtercaste marriage, both rural 

,r^j^^%id Urban women suffered similar restrictions by the norms of 

mi^- ■ ^ 

society.. Apparently, the vast gulf between the status of women in 

the Vedic period and in .-the post-Vedic period was per|>etuated into 

the modem period. According to Kuppuswamy "the dual standards of 

morality set up by many prevailed right up to 1950". 

• If we inquire into the factors that produced the. degradation of 

womenr, some knowledge of Indian history is important. During the 

consolidation of Aryan power, many non-Aryan subjects were homogenized 



into, the empire. Intermarriage between ArySfi an^ non-Aryan was common. 

However, non-Aryan subjects were excluded from religious sacrifice 

or ritual because she did not know Sanskrit and lacked formal educa- 
te " ' 

tion. Gradually, all women became ineligible for admission to Vedic 

studies and participation in certain religious duties because of the 

complex training .needed to perform these responsibilities.^ A direct 

outgrowth of the discpntinuance oiQ^ Vedic studies for girls at the 



ages of eight and nine was the substitution of marriage for this 

segment of the population. \ 

' • ' ^ .-^ ' , 

The discontinuance of Upanayanam,* the neglect pf educa- 
tion and the lowering of the marriage age produced 
disastrous consequences upon the position and status 
. of women.... 8 ' '< 

Marriage became the prime activity i^ the life of women at a tender 

f- 

age. Denied the advantage of maturation and education, the wife 
became totally dependent upon her spouse and marriage was lookeci, . 
upon as a sacred and irrevocable xmion in which the hisband reigned 
supreme. Royal families became models for 'emulation by the lower 
classes. ^The coalescence of political domains was matched by the^ 
development of large harems among kings. ' Under these circ\amstances 
women were secluded from the outside world (purda) by royalty and 
lesser nobles Chaotic political conditions between 200 B.C. and- 3OO 
A.D. contributed to a sense of despondency as a recult of the irj^va- 
s ions of the G;reeks, Scythians, Pathians, and Kushans. Political 
reverses, fitrocities of war and the decline in general prosperity 
were contributing factors. In this period of emotional depression, 
ideals of renoxincement of the world were common. 

The position of women, on the eve of the British conquest 
had reached one of the lowest points in Indian history. 
The peculiar feudal social structure with its patriarchal 
joint family, hie rarchal segmented caste framework, and 
traditional values emphasizing inequality based on birth, 
se;x and age was almost rigidified into a steelframe as a 
consequence of invasions, inijemecine war and other forces. 
Woman occupied a distinctly low status in this ptructute. 
The doctrines of rebirth, 'Karma'' ^Dharma'^ the norms 
which highlighted rigid standaipds of purity and chastity 
for woman as an instrument for j)reserving .the sanctity 
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and ^irity of blood and family, the invocation of the 
ideals of Pativrata Dhama and woman as mother, the 
elaborate and complex rituals buttressing^ Brahmanic 
sui)ertority in social hierarchy eyid also the, value of 
a male child and a number of institutional and Cultural 
factors led to the subjugeitlon of women both physically 
and culturally. 



: The gradual lowering of the age of marriage which prac- 
tically resulted in infant marriage, the practice of 
. polygamy which created a perennial insecurity in the v 
mind of the women particularly of one who had not given 
birth to a male child, the double standards of morality 
in the upper castes of not permitting divorce to women 
even though men could marry any number of times and the 
inhuman custom of 'Sati' wherein a widow was expected 
to follow her husband in death were Some of the social 
shackles which boanci women. Where thfe' custom of 'Sati' 
, was not prevalent, xhe widow was expected to remain in 

permanent widowhootf, living a life of drudgery, dis- 
- . , figuring her aj>pearance, to be considered as, an evil 
/ i; omen and not to be permitted to remain present on 

auspicious ccc^islons. A daughter was a liability, be- >j£ 
cause she had to be married and that, too before^ A 
particular age and into a specific- group. , If she gave 
birth to sons, she would. attain respect, otheiVise ^he 
would be an outcaste. If she became widow, her 
plight was still worse.' In such a social setting 
parents in certain communities even took to female 
infanticide. 9 



^According to Neera Desai,- woman has been inferior to man in the 

c • 

mind of society at large for over two thousand years. Both men 'and 

women believed females to be insignificant, 'lacking in personality, 

and worthy of being kept in a state of social subjection, denied any 

rights, su^ppressed and oppressed, and l^randed basically lacking in 

10 ' * _ . 

ethical fire.> These nptions contributed to the smothering of ihe 

free development of women and reinforced the neglect of female* , , 

¥ 

education, child marriage, polygamy, end purda. / 




It was not until the nineteenth century, and more so in the 
twentieth, that the movement for the ameiioration of the status of 
women was' launched. In this respect, t-he impact of British rule on 
Inidian society must be taken into account. 

•"^'rJ^J,^ British rulers brought with them a new concept -of - 
""^^conoDpy, policy, and social framev-ork; new norms and 
a new philosophy of life based on a new value system. 
The introduction of market and money econojny, modem 
educational system and, the new values of equality, • ; ^, 
'\ rationality, secularism, respect for personality and^ '•■^/■■^'■-^ 
others generated a new inegalitarian social stiKicture 
and norms based on inequality* . • .The introduction of the 
new value gestalt in the very fabric of Indian society, 
and tlie new juridic-ecohomic framework. . .prbyided A 
climate and incentive for Indians td launch new move - 
^ \ ments - economic, political, * sociial and cultural - for 
the reconstruction of Indiah"; society on the *new prin- 
• . ciples. The strug^gle for improvement of the status of 
. ^ women was also based on a new value stem of recognizing 
woman as a personality.il - 

» . 

Raja Ran^ Mohan Roy, Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar,* Malbari, M.G. 
. Ranade, D.K» Karve, Jyotiba Phule and many other crusaders for 
social rgform fought ceaselessly to raise the status of women in 
the nineteenth isentury. The -enlightened Indian outlook at this, 
time may be attributed to significant attitudinal changes by the 
reformers, ^ilch as: acceptance or l^Jperal western ideas (e.g. 
principle, of contract, rational outlook on life and its problems, 

\ • s ' . . . 

freedom of speech, criticism of authority, qujestioning accepted 
•dogmas'," recognition of 'the value gf the' individual, and insistence 
on the rigfiis of Wn instead of reqiiired dutl,^es) ; study of ^he 
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Upanishads (Rain Mohan Roy); study of the customs of institutions of 
Vedic society (Dayanarida Saraswati) ; and, t}ie realization by Indian 
liberals that national improvement and progress was impossible ; 
without the emancipation axid education of woiq^n (Dadabhai Naproji, 
Gopala Krishna Gokhale, Badrudeen Tayabjee). / ■ 



The initial steps to emancipate women were taken' by 
these reformers, when they zealously worked for tfiQ 
prevention of female infanticide and 'SaiJi', when. they 
espoused the cause of widow by persuading the Govern- 
ment to enact laws permi'fftihg widows to remariy, when 
they strongly advocated the need for women's e^ducation 
and when they raised a cry against the very low age . of 
marriage and consent for sexxial intercourse. These 
devoted, sincere social reformers" not only iDl'ought 
about some legislative reforms and opened the gates of 
education to wonisn, but also helped in. arousing the 
social conscience of both men and women to inrprove the 
status of Indian women, 12 ^ ^ ^ , , 



- The legislative record of these, refonners is inrpre^ssive. Between 
1829 an(^ 1881 five* major places/ of legislation stand as landmarks in' 

the. movement to remove the>sociar injustice and restrictive measures 

• ' ' - ■ . ' o ' ' 

inflicted on Indian women by post-Vedic society. The following 

• ■ j(j _ . ^ . ' ' . 

tabjje developed byi Leah St^uribler summarizes the ma^&r provisions -of 

1 ■ r "-IS ,■ ^ e ■ ■ ^ 

these laws. ' / ■ ^ 
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TABLE I , 

Nineteenth Centiiry Social Legislation to. Benefit Wome^ , 



LAW 



DATE SPONSOR 



PROVISIONS 



Act on Sajii /I829 ' -Ber^incfe . abolished sati (widow suicide) and made it 
• ' a. criminal. act to perform 



Widow Re- 
m^riage 



Civil 

Marriage 

Act 



Married 
Women's 
Property 
Act ' 



Age of ^ 
CoRsent 

Act , > 



1856 'rs"tfferchanda widow remar?:iage made legal and enabled a 

. Vidyasagar Hindu widow, to ; have statvis in society; also 
removed legal obstacles in the way of widows 
(note: it took another , century for 'the 
higher *caste Jo aigree to the implementation) 

1872 Keshab made marriage a secular ceremony; called for 

Chandra Sen registration of the marriage; raised the age 
of marriage .tp a minimum of fourteen years; _ 
. V- enfpirced the practice of monogamy; permi'^ted 
^ • . V , widow remarriage; and permitted, inter-caste 

marplage (the last two were not accepted 
un'til 1956 by the public) 

187^ ■ widened the scope of- Streedhana . (x.e^ movable 

^ property given to women by their parents or 

^ ^ . husbarid (to include the wife's earnings ac~ . 

/ quired through her own arti^^iic and lite rar/ 

' . skills; provided incentive for women to 
engage in remunerative work; encouraged 

■ women to acquire property on th6 basis of 

, < their own eainiing^. . : . / - 



1881 Bq;hraiig i 
Malabar i 



raise "the age^ of consent from b^lbw ^ yeiars 
to 12 years; produced the legal but not : . 
practical abolition of girls marrying below 
age 12, ' J, • V 



' Kuppuswamy has credited Ram liohan Roy Kith initiating the movement 

'■ ' .■ ' . , . ■ ' . ' . i» ■■ ■ . 

to T^igBTse the post-Vedic^ degradation of women in Indian society^ and 

^' ^- '^^ \. / v' , : / ^ - ■ • ■ v." 

"directly links tUe enactmerit of social legislation with the'iiirrproye- I 
ment^ of education for female^ and with.the^.establistoent* df-^everal , 
,thous9j^d institutions for tlje.educat^^ 



/ Front 300 B^.C* to the j800's A.D., .education for females was 
practically non-existent*/ 'Tlie small numbers of females who received 
an education were in xxpper caste§' and classes and the dancing girls 
vhd; Qould read-and write on^a. simple level. According to Kuppuswamy., 
f empale literacy was a "disgracel^ with, less ttian 3% of the feniale ;. 
population literate in India. ' . ^ V 

V . ;,At the beginning of the nineteenth century only a few literate . 
wbmfen were extant in aristocratic houses:;' By the end of the century, 
Kuppuswamy noted that changes )jad taken place as a result of increased 
enrollment of girls in schools and the entry of women in the ,profes- 
sio'ns, , 'There is no question' that the social legislation mentioned q ^ 
previous ly and passed vinder British rule facilitated the improved 
professionalizatipn of women by the end of the 19th century. 

Tfte tearliest mentixDn of British involvement the education^of * 
Indians is recorded in the Charter ^ct of East. India Company (I813) . 
The company- was accorded the ',resp6hsibility to educate the Indian^. 
In essence thi^ meant ''"boys only" ^because the British did not want 
to challenge Hindu social and religious customs. 'Between the 1850' s 
and l88(3'sV e"tforts|to impleme'nt tjie sbi^fc. rej^'orm mov^nient, for . 
• women in the fieldv.bf ^ucetiiion were 'meager, as depiteci'lri Table 2 



de,velo]^d bv^ LeeJi 'WCambler *below: 



TABLE 2. ■ 



Nineteenth Century Events Affecting Female Education 



DATE EVENT 



y 

1859 Despatch 
on 

Education 



DESCRIPTION. 



IMPORTANCE 



.1870 



Establish^ 
ment of 
Municipali 
ties and 
Local Funds 
Committees 



reference made to the difficulties 
and import^ce of; female education 
tried to find sage and propet 
methods to, permit,' the extension 
of education io .f^^males 

local govertS^^' 
develop primailrj 
t raining c o lie ge s 
to be established to train women 
as teachers in girls ' schools' 




^^JfcSttioA^ ^. ^ 
fdr wome^^'^re 



cautions approach in 
; an effort not to 
cause rejection of 
reformist ideas by the 
traditional Indian 
sources of power 

facilities started for 
special schools for , 
girls 



' 1882 Education insightful discussion of the 
. ^ "Commission problem of female education; 
Re commenda-. covered areas pertaining to. 
tions opening, more girla' schgpls; 

attracting girls above E^tg. 
. ^ enroll, employment of womeh 

. ; teachers in schools; appoint- 

ment of* women inspectors for 
-girls' schools and provisions 
for special stipends for the 
• training of widows as teachers. 



paved the way for the 
entry of women into 
the professions (i,e, 
teaching medicine, 
and nursing) 



An analysis of the nineteenth century reforms by a member of the 
National Federation of Indian Women, Renu Chakravarty, differs in at- 
titude to that o:^ the sociologist Kuppuswamy, 



THere is no doubt that India in the nineteenth centuiy had ^raised 
a galaxy of social reformers who played an^ important part in ' 
fighting tl:ie orthodoxy and religious bigotiy that suppressed 
vomen to an inferior legal, social, educational, and political 
position. But these brave men couKL only break social prejudices 
and religious obscurantism to" open the door of education for 
wojoen and let °in the light of new ideas for' the 'equality and 
emancipation of women, in a restricted sphere. It :was mainly ^ 
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in the ^cities and towns this whiff of; fresh air percolated./ The 
battle ^f or schools, to which girls could go remained generally 

^. ^ limited. For India was still \inder foreign rule. The alien 
rulers hardly made any arrangements for the e'ctucation of ^ the 

" ' masses-far less for women. .^ Therefore, the chances of receiving 
education afid more so higher education - remained restricted to 
the mid,dle class girls and those too whose male members had a 
fprward-lookirt^. perspective and had to^guts to face the onslaught 
of orthodoxy.. There^pre, while some brilliant women showed their 
talents and went aheiad, the mass of women remained in t^e mire of 
ignorance, superstition, backwardness.-'-^ 

Z-' _ , • 

A further indictment of the istatus of women under British rule in~ 
ferred hypocrisy on the part'of the western rulers. 

• • • , fe, .'^ -x 

, While British rulers en\jnciatecl> these new principles theoretically 
they adopted a dual standard in India, the conquered territory. 

, They brought changes in Indian socie-ty only to the extent that 
suited their own neads.^' V 

The person most responsible for his signal service in the advancement 
of the women of India was Mahatma .Gandhi. His fxandamental faith in the 
equality of meti and women was based on his doctrine of non-violence. He 
used Hindu concepts and law (Dharmastras ) to fortify his preachings again.^t 
the wrongs done to women in the name of respect for tradition. Gandhiji 
showed that the ancient Indian scriptures, did not advocate social Injustice 
,and social inequality.' Rather, he proved that the texts after 300 B.C. 
..directly advocated the degradation of women by denying women education, 
^promoting child marriage , and favoring widowhood until death over re- 
marriage. He indicated that the observance of the Dharmastras pivoted on 
— , • ^ ■ . ■ . ■ 

.thQ ciriterioh of whether or not the texts advocated social equality and 
justice between man and"^man, or man and women. ^ T" ' 

Women re* encourage d*to participate in social movement^^^d public 
•work by Gandhijl. Thi\s^was his most significant impact on the women of 



India. He urged women to think independently, and favored the develop- 
ment of the mental capacities of illiterate women in rural are^s. His 
messa^ to urban women was very powerful. He proded this segment of the 
female population to work with th^r rural sisters ^in voter registration, 
imparting practical education ,^^a^ helping to release village women from^ 
the chain of caste. ' ' ' " . .' .^"^ 

The women of India responded overwhelmingly to Gaiadhiji. In I^Sm" 
the first. non-cooi)e ration movement against the British had women parHiidi- 
pants. Gandhiji's strong wish Vas that the women of India share in the' 
winning of independence with the men, and the women responded heartily - 
literate eind illiterate women alike. . • 



The political participation of woman as an equal partner to ; 
-man helped considerably in breaking the social shackles whicH "\ 
obstructed the free development of women. Having come out of 
the four w^lls that had hitherto kept them away from freedom, 
some of the women began to realizq the servile position of the 
women of India. These few emancipated women laiihched a move- 
ment to raise women's status and made a strong plea to remove 
the economic, political and social barriers 
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. VI. ■ Independence and the Social- Legal Stratus of Women 

Independence was a new phase in the history of the fight for 
improving the status of Indian women. ' The Constitution embodied* 
principles of equality which prdclaimed the equal status of male and- 
female in every as^ct. ,In pUrsuahce of the principles set down' in 
the Constitution,: legislation was^ i>assed on the central and state 
; level to implement the- philosophy 'of social equality embodied in 
Articles 13, 1*^-, and I5, TJiese segments of the Constitutioh. 
prohibited discrimination against any citizen on- grounds of sex, 
and assured equality before the law and equal legal protection to 
all citizens. The granting of adult franchise and the Declaration 

of Frondamental Rights led to the Juridical recognition of woman as 

• >» • • • . 

an equal citizen. ; r ' 

The movement for improving the status of women in the nineteenth 

century was integrally boucid tp the movement for the. improvement of 

women's legal status. As previously described, on^ of the major * . 

actiyitieg of the. social reformers, was to press fojc. the abolition of 

social evils through- legal enactments. Consequently, the general 

view after Independence was that constitutional provisions for 

eqiiality would ace omplish. serial change; ' 

' ''" *^ ' . . ■ • 

In January, 1975. tAe Committee on the Status of Woipjsn, apjxDinted 
-in 1971 under the chairmanship of Dr. Phulrenu Guha, turned ia its 

' ,• ■■ ^9 ' ■ ' ■ - . • 

^ ^ report to Parliament. It contains information pertinent to aspects 

of» life for Indian, women, such as: education, vocations^, health and 
laws -govijming marriage and inheritance, etc. .According to Hajrah 




'Begum^ • .."..tlid. resulit ofr this obviously painstaking and thorough 

probe does not leay^^pf^^^p feel any sense of achievement or pro- 

gress". Furtfter, ''^RKSffims to inflect a strong sense of 'disSippoint- 

ment: "By and|^arga?. the vast multitude of Indian women who paftici- 

pated in the anti-im;^eria,list movement did so under the firm : 

convictiqn that independence Would spell, out a brighter future not ^ 

only for <the select Tew but for the common man, woman, and child". 

According to the report Women in India^ the answer seems to be 

the reluctance* to enact a Civil Code which w©uld be "applicable to 

' - ■ ' 

all the women in India's religious communities. 

In sp^te of th^ acceptance of this democratic principle of 
4^ equality, the constitutional provision of respecting the 
"Personal Laws" of various commimities" has led to con-- 
flicting situations. The personal laws are "based on the \ 
'religious beliefs of different religious groups, such as 
the Hindu Law, the Muslim Law, the Parsi Law^ et^. Their 
.personal laws dealing with marriage, divorce, property, 

adoption, etc., directly affect woman *s^po sit ion^ may 
. even determine her status. * These laws we're framed at a 
^ time when wom^n. were 'considered inferior beings "and 
hence there is a deep rooted prejudice against >romen in 
all'these- Taws. • They do not consider woman as aii 
individuatl but as^- dependent on the father,' husband, or 
• 'sonT^ "pother limitation of these laws is that different 
colbmunaties give different rights to women ^0 

. ' . ' .. ' ' ^ '■ . . ■ ■ 

After having read the provisions of the Hindu, Muslim, Parsi and 
Christian laws pertaining to marriage, property rights, divorce, 
child custody and other social laws having to do with abortion and 
dowries I believe that the multiplicity of legal rights^ for various 
sectors of the Indian population are a source of social discrepency 



■ ^ . 



and possible content ion ii,' In spite of the limitjsitions still .pij^en^,, 
in^* laws relevant to Hindu wo'iaen, I believe that fundamentai^hfiLhges 
in the sti^uctuye of Hindu society have been effected (i*e. . permis- 
^^4r3ion for vonfen .to dissolve marriages, establisiijnent of the principle 

• V//- • ^ * , ■ • ■ " « ~ • ■ 

- OjC -Iffiincigamy, and equal rights of inheritance for women and men). 
Unt^i^l^pately, the provisions th§ Muslim code of law are less 

the eqti^ization of the statvis of Muslim men and - \ 

■ ■ ' „ V- '•. ■' 





iioj[is a&vto'^ the. legal gtal:us of wdraeji in the 
e that there is a^iarge disgree of ,de- 
pendencri^. 0^ .legal^Mj0^^Xie'sf%o improve the. s,tatus .of< women. The 
concl\isi<|ng ■ as ii^STO.V;3&Mein^ 'of o these' measui^s in, India aire 

not . >e^c^uf»ging^ a^fpTOS^ in: Womenf^ in India , % " , 

-^-'^ v:-/'/':' -"^'- > " ^ . /' ^ ■■■ , ■ ',, 

' V'v^^V^*^!^^^^^^^^^ th^. - Government and by the . 

V'\^,:.V' ; pnibiicj^^w these measures-, with the result, . 

f^ '.'♦V, that in' s]^te of 'legis-1^ customs like dowry, bigamy, 

V' ...V child liiarriages continue tQivpersifet.21 \ 

travels through the villages, towns, and cities of India 
' ehrich&driiy th^^^'^oQ^£}^^^B^^ of women and tlie' 

prol^^ems. th^t.^iite However, an article on 

' *i • the 



3^ 



^^oci^l vStaitusi V^^iJ^e as a part of the- study 

'* . majierieCls for th^'"ifci;ainirig*Jproga?am iSSp- women functionaries of Hind 
v-^ Mazd^)or^abh'^ ^i^^ by the Indian Institute of Workers 

Mucal^on in^Bc^ayViSfes ' a very,: informative explanation of the way 
111' vhjj^h:' wpmen adhere tp*'^^'^ trada^pnal social patterns and* have 



i^nfc0l||^rated moder^izatron into* their lives. The information 
includecFin tW 5P*ct few jj^iges has been extracted from this 



article. > • , ^V;^*, 



x 

f 



. The traditional familial status of Won»u\ltt- has' changed to 

sbnae extent in the educated, urban, middle ^ /and^'ui^ 
Although the behavior of women has changed , in ipta^'^^rayd' a response 
to. the.' pressure of changing times, the JLdeaSr and 
women ill: India follow^ are determined by Isra^ddtloft; It must be uh- 
deratood that this is not the case witti womet^;i)iip8prer tod lovrer 



* Vljiaste homes, where the w<:5l|^n in many in6^ar\dW ."feri^ than their 

.ujj|)(5r class sisters. 'Utowev^f, the^id^aXsV^f-^W foilbwed by 

the\jJfOwer caste women htive been set by-^he; uppel*^^ classes. 
Ail HiBdus lotok to $ita (^am^sma^ agi models^ of vlrtuovis 

\^ wanaanhoo^ to be* read about, ^8nacte5j^^ a^ In spite of the- 

(Miri^ht of l&odern /ideas flowing tiiroiigh: Iri^^ the tradi- 

^ ti^al notio1ijg%f vomtohood'^^^ thoughts and, ♦ 

iftf aetioriA of ^cofi1iAi5)ora^ too,- to ; > 

^ '^:"'^^''>>' " ■ , ■ 

' undeji^tand thalf 'even though^ there /is mi^ch iTeligious and ethnic V 

dife^rsity in LidJLa, • the H^ridi of lifl has made a deep impression 

^pB^'the cpuntr^and the porms^^^'o^^^ H^nce, there is little; 

^ ^ , '.y ■ ' . ■ 

difference thei J^amiilial.^l^tus the Indian woman. Irrespective 

^ of ^hiql^ religious, ' » 

3]^e Iftdiait 'll^^le,^ the 

^ daughter,, the* -sister, the. mo^e^^^ j^he wife, the daughter- 

in-l^p"^ and pe^rhapV ideals held up for ^a "good" , 

■ i^aughter hav^pt 8hfl^ed .substantially from the traditional 



concepts^ jLFrban, educated parent^ understand the need ifor inde 



• ifend^fl^f and seir-reliance as aqiality for their dau^ters; but. 



most of them hope that their daughters will display the essentially 

feminine vir.tues of modesty, suhmissiveness, self-effacement and . 

* • • i » 

silent sufferings. These parents may interfere with the pace of 
change and ensure that their daughters are "well behaved" in the ^ 
traditional scene* j 

The Indian daughter's duty is simple. As a child she must obey 
her parents, respect her elders, love her siblings, and assist her 
mother and tiie .other women dn the household tasks, ' As a young 
maiden she is expected to (fbntinue these qualities; hut, in addi- 
tion, she is expected to be chaste and accept willingly the man 
chosen for her by her father to -be her -hvisband. As k wife, she is 
expected to be a credit to her own parents by not bringing embarrass- 
ment on them in the execution of her responsibilities as a wife and 
daughter-in-law. In essence, the upbringing given to her by her 
parents is on^trial. , 

I^indu tradition accords a^datighter an honorab^ place in the 
home. If Indian parents are not particularly anxious to have 
daughters it is'ihore because of the difficulties inherent in the 
^marriage Arrangements. Also, ill-treatment of a daughter bjr a 
husband or by her in-laws, or miseiy in widowhood are some factors 
that some parents wish to avoid by not having the ejcperience ,bf 
having a daughter, ' 

Daughters in the Indian faffixly do not belong in the same sense 

, . ■ 

as their sibling brothers. ^ son is the mainstay'of the family in 



^which he is bom. ; He is depended on for the continuation of the 
if'-^fdmily li^^, the economic well being of its inembers, and among Hindus 
the religiovis ^salvation of a long I'ii^e of .emcestors. The da\;ighter is 

raised only to be given, aw^y, to ..another family iii: marriage/ .She is ^ 

'.■ .' ^ . 

looked up to for emotional support and as a source of pride as; a ' 

' ■ ■ ■ . . ■ J . ' 

devoted wife and obedient daughter-in-law, * • " \ 

Consequently, the upbringing of the Indian son "and da\ighter 

" ^ '^ ■ . ' ' • 

differ. A son is taught to respect his elders, but at ^le same time 

■ «• ■ . . 

to command th'e. respect of his juniors an^.- women in the household. He 
is disciplined and prepared for his^uture responsibilities and the 
' authority that he Vill some day wield in his own home. The process 
of female specialization consiq^ts of equipping the daughter if or her 
role as an obedient wife* and daughter-in-law. She has to learn the 

skills of home making, as^ well. Ho^^ve?*, because they maxry young, 

^. * ■ ■ 

/>* • 

the final training in housekeeping li^s provided- by the mother-in-law 

V ■ , ^ ' . ' ' ■ 

with whom the girl will live as a married davighter-iri-law. The 

; emphasis in female socializatira^^ to cultivate the qualities 
men^tigned previously. In upper caste and upper class families a 

t:g0rl is hot taught anything by way of equipment to earn her living.. 
Women from these classes are not expecte^'d^'td* work, and . are brought 
up,:^s totally dependent. In other pastes, girls may be equipped 
for agriculture, or to help the caste trade. The craft or. skill the 
girls learn is for the puarpose of assisting the hvi^iands and in-laws. 

* '' ■ '■ :...* 

Throughout childhood, alleigiance to the husband and the in-laws ^re 



particularly' stressed. 
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Once married, the daughter not expected to return to her 
parents' home in the eVe^lj of ill-treatment by in-laws or by the 
husband. She is .considered to have 'failed in life and is loofed- down 
upon by the q^her women in the household if ^ she resorts; to this type 
of action,, On the other hanti, -the daughter is a much- loved guest 
wheh she visits them for child-birth or on a holiday, Cpnsequently, 
women axe even reluctaii||||^o return to their parents* hom6 in the 
contingency of widowhood. Social norms on these points aj^ uhcom- 
promising and strong, r Many parents makfe it clear that although ^ they 
love their daughters dparly,* they would rather see them die in' their 
husband *s home than have them back. This rigidity concerning the 
status of a- daughter in Indian society has led to many abilses, 
'hardships, and misery among Indian women, . It' is this xigidity by 



the daughter's parents that has eliminated the possi^j^lity^ ofl some 
display of independence on the part of women (i.e. the faith that if 
they left their hust)and's home or were thfowrt out they could* be 
sheltered in their paren1:^3 jjpine) . . ' 

, According ?o Hindu tradition, the man becomes a householder 

■ ' , > ' f' • • ' * ■ 
primarily to repay his debt' to his Ancestors, by founding a family and 

/ ^ ■ ■■ ' ■■ 

raising children. Consequently, the wom^*s relationship, with her 
huslSpnd and her position in the joint' family depends on her ability 
^o p^duce descende'nts for the husbstnd and inT||Lws, Since, the '' '' 

\ , '5^ -^^'^ ■ 

primary goal of marriage i^ to produce childrenV the family has a 
large role"* in the choice of Va bridge for the sono' - Romantic love -. 



hardly figiires in the chciice of a bride. Marriage is not preceeded 

by a period of courtship/ The couple marry as strdiigers, The bride 

comes into the home of her in-laws as, a stranger to be watched and 

trained^. 'Her 5iusband does nothin'g to assimilate her into the pat- 

,terps of 'new -home. This is left to ^tjie mother-in-law and the older 

woroen m ttp^ family. Consequently; the development of husband-wife 

^*companionship in, the early years of mat;riage is inhibited. Other 

factors limiting the relationship between husband and wife in the^ 

upiper castes and- classes are the division of labor riot req\iirinjg 

them to work sid^ by side, the age difference, structure of authority 

in the Joint family, anci the presence of ccnteimporaries in age and 

sex in the joint family to^provide necessary companionship. >llthoilgh 

the wife has a completely subordinate sta^tus in -the early years of 

marriage,' this changes in thfe later years. This is based on the. 

^acquisition of a more senior status by her husband in the joint V ^ 

fajnily hierarchy^ Companions^iip also increases with years of ' \ 

marriage. Therefore, it happerrs: that some indisifi wives exhibit- self- 

confidencS and decision -making abj.lity in their later years that^ 

they were pot able to do in their earlier years o^ subordination. 
■ . . • **** . ■ ^ .. ■ 

v'^e foregoing pages have surveyed the traditional aspects of 

the Indian vWC3man's social status. The winds of change and mod^tai- 

zation ha.ve nevertheless affe^cted' the situation. The inrpact of 

education and of we stem thought has affected the traditional status 

of the daiaghter in certain sections of Indian society. 



A' major change isijbhe increasing acceptance by urban educated 
'parents of support from unmarried working daughters. More and, more 
urban parents seem to want to educate their daughters in the hope 
that they, will earn an -extra income -for the family*. .TUis. new status 
as an earner £ot the daughter has; had important ".consequences. As an 
earning member of her father *s family, the daughter has respect and 
autl^ority previously reserved for i^n. .She, lis likely to demand some 
say in the choice of her husband, if^not to have sole right'of choice. 
The girl whd works in her ' father * s home is more J-ikely to continue 
to work after marriage and -supplement her-,husbaiid's income* This' is , 
a decided change in the status of contemporarjr urban women. They 

are able to shift from the submissive personality of the deipendent 

■* ' » '' ^ ■ ■ f ^ /"». 

daughter, to th'at' of a sej-f -reliant indivldiial* . ''-J^^^:."^' 

*• • ■ ij- . ■' \ , ■ ' ♦ 

Amongst the educated urban, upper, middle classes therq. ;ar^ ex;- . 

ample s of independent and highly individuated women who ieLiJii as ^ 

■ . ■■. ■ ^'l'' ' ' ► 

emancipated as any in the We^t. Change, seems' to be coming more y •: 

- ■ ■ • ■ ■* ■ , " ■ . y 

easily arid xapfdly to the^ upper jiaate's and classes', onc6 the strong- . 

hold of traditionalism^ The major agents of change are education 

and the break up of the joint household. , " o 

'Educated men exposed to Western concepts ^'o^ equality and com- 

panionsMp are likely to feel uric6mfor^|;able in the traditional role. 

■ . -y ' ' '■ ■- 'i' ^ ' . ■ ■ ' " / ■ 

as son> hu&bJtnd, and father. ^Although the social sthicjiure. does, not 

really provide for romantic iove before marrig.ge, educated men look^^ 

for romance and compariionship™! the ''selection of a wife and in the, 
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married state. > Also, educ^tedmen marry late! arid ge,iiect gir is who. 



are older. The .result is that the personality of the bride is 
fairly, set. When. women are educated, too, the changes is- even > ' *■ 
greater. When women are educated enough tq "^e highly individuated ^ 
and to want to have an independent life of tlheir own, there are 
changes in the status of the w^?-i of A radical nature. 



The development of th|| nufclfe^ fajnily in Indian society ha^ 
.also, brought a dromatic change in the development of the status of 
wom^n,. . In a nuclear household there are no elde;cs or in-laws to " 
inhibit companionship in the early years ' of marriage • The couple 
is thrown together to face the day-to-day responsibilities of 
domestic life.^ As the nuclear family pattern spreads, "the tradi- 
tibnal rolp of a wite may undergo change. 

The problem of the cui;tailment of, freedom for the development; 
' of individuality musi be viewed in the broader perspective of tfi^ 
problems of a society which^ generally dis'courages the development 



of persoiral freedom* Restrictions on the development of individusiiity 
are not confined to women. Personal relationships in Indian ^oq|8fety. 
are dominated by family, kin, caste, 'hxid community. The pressure 
that the groups exe-rcise 'maJtes for conformity and curbs freedom. 
The liberation of women and the growth of a situation in which women 
are ill a position to assert 'themsel^s as individuals cannot come 
unless Indian society^as a whole move more in the direction of 
indiy;iduation. In jas much as the abs^nqe' of individua^tion is 
particular;]^ marked amongst women, it is npcesse^ to orgianize 
general 'Ibrces trhat will counteratt the factors ^that make for dis- 



paritfy beti^en men and wotiaen; 



independence and the ^Education of Women - \ V . 

During* the 'Vedic age women had ^almost* equal, educational op- v 
portunities wi^h men in their spcijety. . J^'er 30?- 'BC and until^the- 
nineteenth century Indian women were illiterate and' depriv^ci of ^ the 



"benefits of formal education, -The njLnete^iJ^ century, refprraist mo^ 
irient 'to iiimfove the education of womieh emphasized the. ne 



education as a tool; in the- reformation bf ^society ^^t .large, 'As 'a; ,v - 'J 

result ^ of the' aforementioned events aiid legislati^i^^^ in^'J^he ninete^rithv 

• ' • •' ' . • . \,„ y., "'. ' V . V "'^ ■-• , 

and .twejitieth centuries, negative ^ attitudes ' td*jai^^ the;;^.i^'duca 

y ^ . . '■' : ' ' ■; - ■ '^■^^■'^^ ''^ 

women was waning gradually, -The,, record of female, ieducation prior to 
Independence was <not* a. gbbd one.^ 



''On the eve of Independence, barely .8. per cent of women were^ . \ 
literate^ and^ for. every 100 boys^ ohly^ 37 gi^ls were enrolled . 
' at.' the elementary' stage. Yvom a me^e 8* per cent literacy in - ~ . 
women today have a litewfacy^ rate of 18 per cent, and ^ 
: /for every 100 boys, , 62 girls. "fece taking education in "the 
, / elemeiltal:y stage,. .Thus quantitative growth ha^be en achieved' 
> ' during the period- bf Independence but there' are varrious 
^ factors >irhich still ha^iper the. rapid advance* of , women '3 

education>^-^ ; ■: ' : ^ /; / ' 

. • /■ . ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ . \ ■ • _^ . 

v Since Independencey. the importance of education, as a factor in 

" > . . . . « • ' ^ • *■■ . ■* ■ ' 

b^ilcjing a ^lew society and creating an initeliigent participant * 

^ ■ " • / . ^ ■ '■ ■ ■ \ • ^ * ' / . , 

••/^ ^-^ ' ■ ' ■ " ■ ■ t . 

diembc?racy, has been enormous. ^ The rble 'of *Vomen in this .endeavor 

^^ ' -^ J'. : ■ ' ' 

was e^hai^zed by Gandhi ji and again in the provi.sions of the^ Con- 

■ ' . ^ , ■ d)- • 

stitutiori of' India^ -QEiese '.articles assured complete 'equalil^y to both 

.... ^ < ■■ "^-'^y' , ^ . ' . •■ - . . • ^ ' • ■ 

men an^i women, 'and granted equal access to women ,at all levels of 

educaticMi. The directiye principles also laid down that free and 

■ ^- . . - ^'^ *' w " ' ' y " ' ■ ' ' ■ 

• ^ . .... ^ • • ^' . , ■ • . • ^ • 

compulsory education- be. prpvifled for children -up $;6" "che age of 

- ■•■v.:; •:' : ^' ^ ^ ^ ■ ^ . ■ ,■ / • 

fourteeh years'. " ' ' - ' • _ • ^ 



Women In India n a publication tf the Research Unit on Women's 
Studies at Smt, NDT Women's University in Bombay, is an excellent 
sourc^ of infdrmation as to the statistics pertinent to the education 
of .women. I hav^e selected signifjicant conclusions about the progress 
of literacy and women's formal education from this handbook and in- 
corporated them in Table 3. Also statistical charts pertaining to 
this information 8a« to be found in the appendix of , this paper. 



Table 3 \ - ' 

Significant Highlights as to The "Progress of Female Education 

1. Progress of Literacy in India: I9OI to 1971 

Though t*he growth rate of female literacy is high, 
it may be noted thi&t the males have been getting the 
advantage of a higher start. As a result, the out- 
J. standing level, of m^le literacy is more than double 
that of female literacy. 

The percentage level o!f female literacy in 1971 is 
roughly comparable to . that of male JLiteracy in the 
period 1931-195X. v 

2. State-wise Female Literacy Rages: 1971 

Kerala has the highest fema'le literacy rate followed 
by Tamil Nadu which is almost 27. per cent points 



behind, while 
States out 6f 



Rajalsthan has- the lowest. Nearly 8 
17 listed are having literacy rates 



below the Allf India average rate. 

The rural-urban differential is also very striking. 
In Kerala, with the highest" percentage of literacy 
in both rural and urban areas, the difference is 
very little (8.22^). In other States like Assam, 
Himachal Pradesh and West Be;jigal where the dif- » 
ference is as large as 35 per cent, while in 
other St^ates it is between 23 and 27 per cent. 
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3. Enrolmeht Perctentage^ at Various Edueatlpnal Lfeyiels by Sex , 
and' Age grouRriS^O^ to 1971 " ~ ~ . * ^ ■ * . ; : 

Girls ' enrolment is TLowdr it every stage of pcjuqations " 
However, the difference betwie^n the'boy^^and'^girl.sv* 
is more at the primary level than at tw succeeding 
le.vels. This may be due to the operation of selec-. 
tiyity wherfein only those go high up the%ducation 
laddec; who wish to continue or who have f avot'able 
socio-economic conditions. However, it may be 
noted that drop-outs ainpngst.^he boys are^not 
negligible. * \ 

h. EnroLaent of Girls in School Educatiortn^ 19V6-U7 t^l973-7i| 

After Independence education of girls has increased 
at all the stages (Primary J -V, Middle SichooItyrVlII, 
- Secondary IX-Xl). \ \ 

greasing enrolment of girls - total and >j)erce*itage- 
5re - from one stage to another over a period of 
time confirms the fact of high drop-outs, 
'\ ' ■ z"^' 

5. Faculty-wise Enrolment of Women: 1970-71 

" ■ r 

At the University level -we instill find women Predominant 
in 'traditional' faculties'" like Education, Arts and 
Medicine, 

Increasing enrolment in Science and Commerce is in- 
dicative of a shift from traditional faculties to 
' non-traditional ones , ; - • > 



Mrs, S, Doraiswami, Director of the Directorate of Adult Education 
of the Ministry of Education and Social Welfare in New Delhi, authored 
a report on the -Educational Advancement and^Socio-Econqmic Partici- 
pation of Women in India' as part of her contribution to* the informa-* 
tion being published in compiemoration of International Women's Year,- 



In her report, she pinpointed the major social and cult\iral, economic, ^ • 

26 ^ . 

pedagogical ajid other hindrances to the progress of girls' education. 
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The most formidab]^ blocks to the education of girls are social • 

afid cultural attitudes, ranging from acceptance to indiffertnce to; 

/ '* . 0^ ^ , ^ . , ■ ■ . ■ / 

resistance. Rural areas. ard TOLrticulariy resistant to the acceptance 

of the need" for girlg,'! educalSLon# ^ Among the upper glasses, education 

for girls represents •6Cj;?st'S;ii^^ little relevance to; iheir • 

lives. The highest acce;^^c^ ot %pi^%Q^ education is in 'the middle 

classes, jSartjfcularly those hit "by economic pres^ures^ Tn these v . ^ 

cases, education of girls represents an increasing source of 

eccgiomic improvement. Lower ancome groups, too,, woxild. like to 

educate tjieir girls out' of economic, necessity, hut find themselves 

, • ' * ' ''^ : ^ /■ ■ • * ■ ■ " 

unalile to do so# Other inhibiting social factors irj the Education 

■ .- • • - • ' >. 

of girls include,: fear of alienation, conflict, mdrladjaistment and 

noh-conformi^m among the rural groups; withdrawal from schools before 

achieving a. reasonable level of education because of early marriage 

or betrothal; and social restrictions inhibiting the continuatioh of 

' •« ' ' "* 

girls' Jft^^5g:"tioh after marriage. 

' *• It' \ ■ ' I 

Economic factors hindering the education of girls in rural areas 

orbit around the requirement that they work at a very early age in 

domestic chores: caring for siblings, tending cattle, or contributing 

to family 'Inbome t)y their own labors/ Child labor among girls in the 

lower fhcomQ groups is a -great deterrent to the spread of education 

in that group. ' 

Irrelevancy in. the interests and needs of girls, in the rural 

■ v ... ^ . . 

areas particularly, acts as a demotivating factor in the enrolment of' 



giriB ia*sch<>ols.^ . Formal 'Educational institutions are unsiiltable in 



/ physical, location and inflexible in school timing to attract girl?,, 

/■ V - ■ , ' ■ - - , { ^ ■, , , ^ ^ ^.^ . ^ 

in maiiy- instance st The present system of ^edu6ation doeis not J^ally 

prepaxe girls*' for economic participation in later Itfe. ^ 

Further, wide dispatities and imbalances in educational develop 
ment between one State and another complicates the problem. Varia- 
tions in attitudes to women and discrepancies in ,economic and Voci^Cl 
conditions are reflected in these imbalances. Plans^ f or educational 
development should taKe these imbalances into accoimt and flevtLse 
strategies Tor their removal in order to truly implement the 
Constitutional guarantees of equal opportunity .£1^ all — irrespec- 
of sex . ^ . 

VIII. Adult Education- for Women ' ^ 

Based on p.11 the preceding information about the progress; of 

a- 

formal education for giris and thQ perspectives I gained about the/, 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

social status of women. in my travels and research, "I think that jLt 
isi appropriate to look into the significance of adult education as 
it may improve the social status of women in India. 

Mrs. S. Doraiswami raise J many significant , questions; in he** 

• 1 , * "S^* ■ , 

report on the educational advancement and feocio-economic partici- 

• 27 ■ ' • . . ' . 

pation of women in India., . ' 

Developmental processes demand the mobilisation of all . 
. available educated and trained man and woman power. Is v 
this realisable when half the human material is passive 
and non -participating? • ' . 




... . ' , • ■ ; • , • • 

■/ y ■ ; / ■ . *■ •'>., - ' ' : ; ■ ^ ■ • 

' - But is/ society prepared for, the change in social and family 
* ' . structure that will inevitably follow mass -scale women's 
V:* education? Wha^t;; hornet 's nextwill ' it disturb? One*' half of 

; the. pof)ulation hitherto d^^^ acquiescent, waking up to 
V an articulate and questionings role, would loosen up tight 
social mores, and uproot some close; preseiwes. Is this tpo 
daimting a pros]5)ect? <, * 



It is an irony that one of the ^ chief hurdles against women's 
education is woman herself. Most women, .jMpedially in rural 
areas, ^ do not pee the relevance of education to their daily 
lives or to thdir traditional role. . 




Can education help to disabuse her of this mis -conception? 
. ..How can education make her conscious of the fact that, 
she is more than someone's daughter, someone's wife and 
someone*^ mother, 1bhat she has her own independent person- 
ality with her own ideas, thoughts and value syi^tems to 
contribute to the total ethos of socie^jy? . And that it is 
neither fair to herself nor to society to allow herseJLf to 
be a non-perjon. This is both iiiilty\istifi^*^S^ and the 
goal o:? education for women. ' ^ 



Where do we attach the pix)blem'of women's eduction? At 
breaking down social attitudes, and thereby^ making education 
morje acceptable? Or on the education front and thereby try- 
to break down social attitudes? By enlarging conven^onal 
educational facilities to deprived sections of the society 
and to. those', who have not been reached? Or by elaborating'^ ' 
ew paths to learning and by adopting imaginative and non- 

aditional educational strategies and programmes. Ob- 
viously there can be no time sequence between the two,, 
an'd the battle will "Mve to' be waged on both fronts 
simultaneously. W , * 
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Many answers to these pungent questions may be found In the 
proceedings of the National Seminar on "Adult Educatiibn of Wcnnen in 
the Changing Pattern of .Society", held in New Delhi (^h October 27, . 
1968. The .Indian Adtat' Education Association, New Delhi convened. ' 
the Seminar with , the financial assistance of UNESCO; 

Dr. (Mrs.) Welthy H. Fisher, founder of the Literacy House", 
]^know, inaugurated the Seminar. (The Mm^rs of our summer project 
had the opportxinity to visit Literacy House and were greatly Bjn- \ 
pressed by the acconqolishmentso of its personnel^) , In her a<Jaress, 
Mrs. Fisher set the tone for the Seminar discussions.' She said ^ 



/that the average yoxing adiilt woman in India still lived in a pattern » 
of society untouched by contemporary, technological developments She 
pointed out that 90 per cent of \he female population was deprived 
of the facilities, of reading or writing the language they spoke. 
Further, she stressed the need for iiirparting adult education to en- 
able them to' gain self-reliance. Literacy was this key to this J ^ 
acGcmplifibment by women. Dr.- Fisher also indicefbed th&t adult 
.^edubation for women had to be lihked withs^economic development in 
order *to succeed. Better communication between the masses and the ^ 
pducated would be a direct outgrowth of the inteni^ification of a4ult 
education among women. In her address in I968, Dr^ Fisher saicT that 
the village woman 'v^s ready to be Educated. Adult education had to 
• give women what .they wCnted so that they would be touched socially 
and intellectimlly. * 



Dr. ^ohan Singh tehta, former Vice -Chance lloi: of the University 

• /. ,• ' " . . \ - • ' ■ ' 

of Rajasthan and founder of Seva Mandir in Udaipur^;^ Rajasth^, 

' . ^ ' ' . ■ " • ' ■ • . ' r • ' >>. 

analysed the position pT adiilt education for women las lagging f ar ' 
behind. -Further, he indicated that it was importaiit for the general 
development of the country that special efforts be i^ade for its' 
.improvement. Our groilji projject hadVthe privilege of spending our 
21 days in Udaij)ur affiliated, with Seva Mandir as ouf-hpst institu- 
tion. At that 'time I met Dr. Mehta and was overwhelmed by the 
iiui^lity of personality and the enormity of his accomplishments riot 
only in -the field of adult education, but as a foreign ambassador 
for India. • . 

Dviring ouf stay in Udaipur, our group was provided with the 
dpportxinity to 'visit adult education programs under the auspices of 
Seva Mandir. Basically, the emphasis was on functional literacy. 
As a result of these visitations I realized that the obstacles to 
organizing, literacy programs for women 'are vpry great. Among some 
of these obstacles seem to ber/'lack of motivation, old traditions 
and customs, little leisure time, attitude^ of the family, dearth of 
teachep-imd .lack of proper teaching methods and lack of follow-up 
literature. . * 

As an adult educator I formed some impressions of the adult 
education programs for woDten in the Udaipiir area I, saw teachers and 
students working under trying, conditions of heat, poor. physical 

plant, and^^jiadequate teaching materials. reaction becaae ^o^ of 

■ ■ • " ■ I " ■ ^ ' ' ■ "t ' . . 

^awe at the enormity of the problems involved in adult education fof 

• ■ : . ■ ■ ' ' 

women, and the paucity of resources available to do the job.^ I feel 



that rthe length and quantity of my visitations were not adequate to 
mitke any sweeping suggestions for imprbvement of the situation. 
^. Hpw^ver, in reading the report of ' Mr^r''s7T?braiswaM , I feel 
'that « have a "broader understanding kdult educ&txon for women in* 
India, In her section "New Educatioj^al Strategies", Mrbs^Doraiswaini 

outlines the alternatives to formal education for women, Ac- 

cordingly, the new trend for wanen's education in- India is iiv the ^ 
direction of developing 



Alternatives to thet formal system. .needed which will offer. 
several paths to education and trainingy adapted to the needs 
of specific categories of women, "closely linked to the social , 
cultural and economip milieu i n which they live and work. 

Appropriate programs will have to he devised to meet the needs 



of four major categories of women: girls from 6 to lU, illiterate 

y ' ■ ■ ■ . * 

and semi/illiterate working womien from 15. and ahove in the organized 

and laiforgQiiized sectors; illiterate and semi-literate non-working 

women; and women who have literacy "but who .need help in acquiring 

sufficient awareness, skill and confidence to putj their talent to 

socio-economic use. - 

Priority programs "being implemented or in thet planning stage in* 

the area of non-fonnal education inplude: Ihinctional literacy linked, 

to development; no^-formal education for young people in the 15 to 

25 age level; and non-fonnal education for girls in the 6 to l^f age'' 

' . ' ^ ' ■ .. ^ . . 

"bracket. • 



. Table 4 sianmarizes the types of] programs in^ the f cJrmative or 
planning stages of these priority prooects^^ for non-formal education, 

V ' * - r , Table k \ 

Priority Programs of Non-Formal Education Beina Planned or Implgmented 

. . . . • . * , • 

Category 1: Ftmctional literacy . , 

(a) 'Farmer's^ Fuinptional Literacy in, food producing areas 
~ /'(b) Special Funcjbional. Literacy Programs for Womefn . 

, (c) Literacy linked to trades ^d employment preparation 

Category 2: Non- formal education ^ 

j[a) Program for youth, men and women, in the 15-25 age group 

(b) An Experimental Program on Non-formal Education for {Rural 
Women ^ -A 

. '(c) Nbn-formal Education Program for Working Women 
(i) Wprkers Social Education Institute 
. .„ (ii} > polyvalent Adult Education for Urban Workers 
td). Condensed Courses of Education for Employment and Vocation^ :^ 
Training for Adult Women ^ , ,/ V,' 

Category 3: Non^^formal ed^ication for girls in the age-group 6 to ik.^ 

^ ■ ■ • V • 

During the course of .my 65 day partijcipation in *he adult educa- 
tion. project, I visited sessions of some of^the above listed programs 
i- 'TTaipur, Rajasthan: visited evening sessions of the Farmer's 

Functional Literacy Program in food procl4ucing areas, * . 

Workers Social Education Institute, and Non- formal - 

education for gijMs from 6 tfi ll^-. , ^ • 

2* Udaipur, Rajasthan; visited Fanner' s H^iinctional Literacy 

in food prbducing area, Special Functional Literacy Program 

* € • 

for Women, ' ^ ' . \ ' 

3« Bombay, Maharashtra: visited workers Social Education In- 
V stitute. Polyvalent -Adiilt Education for Urban Workers.. 



h. Pbona, Maharashtra: visited Farmer's Functional Literacy in 
food producing eirea,^ Special Functional .Literacy Progreun . 
for Women, ' ' 

5- Lucknov,. Uttar Pradesh: visited Special Fionctional Literacy 
Program for Women (at Literacy House). 



In addition to the above, I had the privilege of visiting several 
social service agencies that vet^ performing mubh xieeded assi'fetance 

' ■ ■ r ■ • V. 

in the area of adult education. 'In Poona. Maharashtra I visited 
Hln^e Stree-Shikshati Satistha (formerly known as Hindu Widow's Home 
Association), and the Poona Seva Sadati Society.. .The former institu- 
tion was founded by the late Dr. D.K. Karve in I896. He was one of 
the nineteenth' centuiy pioneers in social reform for women. The 
institution started as a refuge for child widows to learn how to 
help themselves. It has since expanded to include facilities- for 
girls from the primary to high school levels, and Primary teacher 
training courses, and hostels for widows and older women in need of 

assistance, » 

/- ■ • • ■ • 

Conclusions 

The purpose of this paper was to explore the social status of 
women in India and the relationship, if any, to the withdrawal or 
granting of educational opportunities. 

Historically, Indian women received educational training "in the 
Vedic period. They were ascribed a high social status commensurate 
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vith this education. With the absence of educational opportunities, 
women fell into a lower social condition. It is very apparent that 
as long as wpmeri were ^ven educatJ.onal opportunities at the age of 
8 or 9, society did not feel pressed to develop customs that would re- 
strict' female freedom. However, once fonnal education was denied to 
women, it is also apparent that the social sifeatus of women declined. 

The nineteenth century saw an embryonic attempt to ImproVe^the 
social status of women through .social legislation and increased ^ 
school enrollment for girls. These efforts, unfortunately, did not 
create the improvement in the social status for women envisioned by 
the reformers. 

< \. ■ 

Today, the social status of women in India is characterized by ' 

^ * ' r 

ties to the traditions of the past and efforts to return to the 
equality of the VediG^-age. Initially., my feeling w6ts that through 
education '^i^pitr- ph^ in the social and legal position of women 
would be accoin^lifiihed. ,Howeyer, after a 65 day intensive visit to 
the rural and urban areas of India I no longer believe that the' 

'problem is sa simple as' to be rectified through education alone. 

^ . •"■ t \ ■ . . . ' 
I "have ome to believe that it will take at least two to t)xree . 

• ■ • N 

generations before Indian society can agree as to how to ameliorate 

the condition of women. . The socio-economic and political probl^n^s 

in India' have been in the making for thousands of years. It is un- 

',** '■ ■■ . 

realisti9,to expect chajig^.s inr the psycho-social attitudes of the 

■ . . . ' ^ * . ■ • 

masses to^occur qixickly. Custon^ and traditions took a long time to 
be institutionalized^^ ^ . . 
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I am hopeful, about the future of Indi^,. and .won^n in 'par-? 

ticulax. I believe .that the women .of ^^^^d^^^ *he inner strength. 

and fortitude to achieve, the attit\4JinaicS^e^ in society 

t9 'Support the improvement of their plight." My hope is with the 

educdted women. I would like to see. them recygle the benefits of 

their "^position in society by working with their sisters of lower 

• " . ■ ■ ' . 

ca&te and class • ^ » 

I' have been struck by the latent poyer elite of educated women 
in India. I am hopeful that these women will be able to gain tTie 

- ■ A. ' ■ ■ 

assistance of' enlightened men in their society to implement the 
equality of opportunity so proudly referred to the' Constitution 
of India. * ' 
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^ APPENDIX 



Statistical Chart pgrtinent to Table 3 (p.C-4>25) of this paper 
1. Progress of Literacy in India: 1901 to 1971 , 



Census 
year 



Percentage of 
literate popula- 
tion to total 



Percentage ot 
literate males 
to total male. 



Percentcge or! 
literate females 
to total female 
oooulation • 



1901(a) 


5.35 \" ; 


9.83 


0.69 1 


1911(a) 


5.92 \ ' 


• 10.56 


1.05 


1921(a) 


7.16 


12.21 


1.81 • 


1931(a) 


9.50 


15.59 


2.93 


1951(b) 


16.67 


24.95 


,7.93 


1961 


24.02 


34.44 


12.95 


1971 ' 


29.46 


.39.45 


IB. 72 


Note: 


(a) Relates to undivided India 







(b) Excludes Jammu and Kashmir 

SOURCE: Registrar General and Census Commissioner, Census of India, 

Pofcket Book of Population Statistics , Census Centenary, l972, 
New\ Delhi. 

Research Unit on Women's Studies, Women in India , Bombay, S.N.D.T. Women's 
University, March 1975, p. 30. 
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..statistical chart' pertinent to Table 


\ ' » , 

. ^ ... : ■ •; ■ ■ V,', / . t ■ 
3 (p C-4 .25) of 'thiislpapei 




2i State-wise Female Literacy Rates: 


1971 






.... . • • • 

(Female 'literates 


as per cent of total fcmale^^opulation) 


State 




Total 


Rurai 


Urban / 


Kprala 
Tamil Nadu 
Maharashtra 




53.90 
26.83 
25.97 


. 52.30 
18. 8i . 
;i7.4^ ~ . 


.60.52'' 
45.55. 
46.58 


r^unjdu 

Gujarat 
West Bengal 


- 


25 75 ' 

24.56 

22:08 


'19.78 
11.07 \ 
14.91a 


45 .11 
44.33 
47.82 . 


Kamataka 
Himachal Pradesh 
Assam 




ZU • /O 

20.04 
18.91 


17.931' 
16.28 


52.25 
50.84 


Andlira Pracjesh ' 

Haryana 

Orissa 


! 


15.65 
13.75 


10.88 
9.00 
U.94 


35 .86 
41 .43 
35.75 


Madhya Pradesh 
UwTar frauesn 
Jammu and Kashmir 


i 

■ { 


10.84 
10.18 . 
'9.10 


6.00 
6.59 

4.74 '. 


37.08 
33.27 
28.99 


Bihar , 
Rajasthan 


i 

1 - 


8.49 
8.26 


6.15 
3.86 


31.62 
29.46 


All-India 




18.44 


12,92 


41 91 



Note : The States have been ranked* in the descending order of 
* female literacy rates. 

Source : Census of India, Paper 1 of 1971 Supplement, Provisinnal 
Population totals > 



Research Unit on Women^s Studies, Wcmt in India , Bombay, S.N.D.T. 
Women's University, March 1975, p. 33. 
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Statistical Chart pertinen t to Table 3 (p.C-4.26) of this p .-.p, 

Enrolment Percentage at Various Educational Levels by Sex and 
— — : . Age Group; 19S0 to 1971 



^Educational level 



^t'- v- ■ — — 

vl9S0^Sl 1960-61 1970-71 



Primary l|-v 
i^ge Grltip 



6-11 



Middle'* VIi-VlII 
Age'Crdpp 11-14 

Secondary IX-XI 

\ " • I 

Agei group 14-17 

Higher education: general 
Age group 17-25 



'\.*.Total^ 

. Glials 

■■ ' • 

^iotal 
Boys 
Girls 
Total 
Boys 
Girls 
' Total 
Boys 
Girls 



..42^.6 J,;; :^ 62.4 
59. 8- 82.6 



24.6 
12.7 
20.7 
4.5 
5.3 
8.7 
1.8 
1.0 
N.A. 
N.A. 



41.4 

22.5 

33.2 

11.3 . 

11.1 

17.5 

4.3 

2.1 
N.A. 
N.A. 



80.5 
97.6 
62.4 
34.2 
47.3 
20.7 
20.7 
30.1 
10.9 
4.0 
S.8 
2.2 



Source : 1, 



For enrolment in school education, Government of India, 
Third" and Fourth Five Yeaj Plans ' 

For enrolment in higher education, University Grants 
Commission, Annual Reports 

Statistics and Information Division, Ministry of 
Education and Social Welfare, Educational $t3ti3tic>; . ' 
at a Rlance. 1971. Government ot India, New Delhi 
(mimeographed) 1971 . 
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Statistical Chart pertinent to Tabid .3, (p. C-4. 26) of this paper 

- Enrolment of Girls in School Education: 1946-47 th 1973-74 

\ (In Inkhs) 

Year Primary Middle School Secondary 





\ l~v > 


^ Vl-Vlll ) 


/ T ^ VT \ 

(,I>-XI.) 


1946-47 


3^.8 


3.2 


0.7 




(37)f 


(18) 


(12) 


1950-51 


' ! 53.85 


'5.34 


1.66 




: (39) 


(20) 


' (15) 


1955-56 


•76. 39 


8. 67 


■ ~ 3 . 29 




1 ' (44) 


(25) 


(21) 


1960^1 


i 113.47 


16.70 


5.56 




(48) 


(32) 


(23) 


1965-66 


1 ■ ■ . ■ 
i ,182.93 


28.46 


12.05 




.-.(57) 


(37) 


(30) 


-1968-69 


W.36 


34.93'. 


15.79 






; (39) 


• . (32) 


1973-74 


. - ... -J^' 

244.01 


45 . 37 


23.40 




— (.62) 


(43) 


(36) 


Note : 


1 

Figures in brackets indi 


catc percentage 


of girls to 



Source 



1. -^For 1950-51, 1960-61, 1965-66, 1968-69, Ministry of 

Education ( Form - A ) 

2, Fcr 197.3^74, (target) 'Draft Fifth Five Year Plan, 
1974-79^ Vol^2Ij_£j^. ' - 



Research Unit on Women's Studies, Women in India , Bomibay, .S.N.D.T. Women 
University,. March 1975, p*35. 
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Notes 



(a) Includes stu^Sents of Libi^.j. 
Social Work, Theology, etc / ^ 



jL-umalism, 



Source 



Illf'^'/n!^ students pursuing courses in Music/Fine 
Arts/Physical Education, etc. >■ 

•V' 

University Grants Commission, Univers ity Dpvnlonrpnt 
in , India, Basic Facts and Pi^nl^FT -urfJ^ r^^ l-"^if'v, i 
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/ STATUS OF WOMEN In INDIA • ^ 

/by :\ ^ „ l'> ■ ': ■• 

Beverly Archibald ^ . ^ 

* ■ . 

' In t his paper I shall examine the status df women in IiK^la, Spe ci fic 
^literacy background was provided "by reading sections of The Speaking Tree 3 
Women in Rajasthan ^ Through Indian Eyes ^ and an article entitled "Progress 
of- Indian Women" from the Diamond Jubilee Booklet published by the Poona 
Seva Sadan Society. The first hand observation of various societies and 
organizations, mfejiy different types 9f classes for women, discvissiohs with 
bojth men and women from several different sections of the country, ^ well 

- as with people who purported understand and properly .represent the 
point of view of the lower caste and tribal women, has fomed the basis 
for my impression on the status of women in India. I shall touch briefly 
upon the historical, evolution of women's role in India, with specific 
i*eference to the influence family patterns and tradition play in the 
average Indian women's life. Women's role in education, employment, and 
politics will also be discussed. And lastly, I shall discuss the future 
of the Women's Movement in India as I perceive it. 

The Vedic Age, which pre ceeded the Laws of Manu (the canon law of 
Hinduism written between the First Century B.C. and the Second Century 

. A.D.) was a time of more or less equality between the sexes; or at the 
y y^Vy least the society held a much more liberal view of woman's role than 
in the centuries following. Women were actually allowed to become priests 
the sacrifice of sati (the widow burning herself on her husband's funeral 
pyre) did not exist, and widows were allowed to remarry. After the 
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acceptance of the Laws of Manu, the woman occupied a very subservient 
position in the society. The law actually stated that the woman must 
worship her husband as a god, even' though he be (according to G. Buhler) 
"destitute of virtue, or' seeking pleasure elsewhere, or devoid of good ' 
.* qualities". Divorce Was not permitted no matter what offence the ^husband 

might commit. The woman's salvation lay solely in her obedience to her 
' hustand. ' \ ^ • 

The early stages of the Indian Women's Movement, 4ihe leadership was 
exclusively male. As Mrs. Injj-irabai Deodhar has put it, "At the outset ^ 
.the women *s movement in India was for women but not by women". Althoxigh 
a woman, Smt. Rainabai Ranade, presided as Chief Guest pD^er the First All 
India Women's Convention held in Bombay in 190^j her selection as presiding 
person was accomplished by two influential men! 

In the 1920 *s with the increase in fervor in India's struggle for 
freedom,' ceune another step forward for Indian women. One of the programs 
of Gandhi's non-cooperation movement was equality for women'. 

Then in 1927 the Ail India Women's Conference was founded under the 
leadership of Mrs.. Sarojini Naidu and Margaret Cousins. Thus the leader- 
ship in the movement for women's rights was transferred from men to the 
women themselves. The' constitution of th^ Conference specifically states 
the following ^Objective: 

"To ijork actively for the general progress and welfare of women and 
children and to help women utilize to the fullest the fundamental 
^ rights conferred on them by the Constitution of the Indian Union". 

Although the British rule was obviously detrimental to. India's de^ 

velopment as a free nation in many respects, it i6 felt that through this 
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foreign domination progressive Indians acquired a tastel for^'democracy, 

. . , * . . . . - / * .J , 

Including the equality of men and women. . ' \ r<^ 

■ * ■ ' ■ ' ' • V' ' " ' 

The All India Women's Conference is tpday the laifeest women's or- 
ganizatiori in i'ndia. With Women's battle fpV legal and political. right^ 
-iron," the conference hag ridw c^^ 

• • - ^ . . . • : \ : ■ "•■1 . 

people in all sections of the society. As stated in 195^:the Conference 
i 3 working to eliminate special privileges for any seetlHf of/ society '*"d^ 
to economic possessions or caste or sex distinction, et^. by the m^ans, ; 

. ^. ■ ■■■■ ' ■ , - . \ - ■ . - :\ 

amongst others J of universal education, national* health and\ social , . « 
services and facilities, family planning and adequate living and worMtlig I 
'CbndjLtions , . . ^ ':fy ■" ■ ; „ ^ 



^/V; Tljtf dichotomy of women's status in society makes her plaee.Se^ewhat 



.difficult to understand. As a mother, she is revered and worslfipped. 
While as a sexual partner to her husband she'<^s afforded. a veiy\low if 

^ ' . ■ \ ' ■ ■ 

not repugnant status. The veiy early marriage,,, the expectation thfit a 
woman produce sons for her husband, the complete emersion of woma^ in her 



husband's family ~ all of these combine to make the woman less of\a 
person in her own right. The isolation of the woman during her menstrual 
period, still practiced in many Hindu households, singles out the woman \^ 
as an agent of pollution,. The husband'^s loss of semen during orgasm is 
thought to be weakening to him, and the woman's supjxDsed obsessive craving 
for sexml relations is believed to threaten both her husband's physical 
and psychological health. In a study done in I961 by Dr. Aileen Ross, 

V 

she shows__that the mother- son relationship is afforded the highest status 
in Indian family: while the husband-wife relationship is the next to 



Tovrest in emotional satisfaction (with the sister-sister relationship being 
the lowest of the seven familial relationships studied). • ^ 

At^cording to Richard Lanney, a miijiimum seventy per cent of the 

Indian population is "tradition directed". ^ By this he refers to the fact * 

■ •» ■ , ■ , . ' _ ■ 

that most of Indian society remains unaffected by the changes and upheavals 

whiclihave^ affected much of the rest . of 'the world since the industrial 

J. , 

revolution. Thus the role of women, which has changed so drastically in" 

many paorts of the world, remains relatively' static in most sectors of 

Indian life-k \, . - 

Education f6r women in India has made tiremendous strides in some 

areas and for some classes, but generally speaJcing it is still inferior 

to that I of men. In various villages where we^visi ted we saw both men's 

and wonien's literacy classes. In all ca'isea;:/b^ 

for men, poor as. they might be, were supera<ii*n;o those provided for the 
women. The fact that there so many societies and organizations de- 
voted to the cauise of the betterment of the status education, treatment, 
etc^ of woiiehi speaks for itself. 

Th^ more sophisticated, upper-class girls are also caioght in the 
tl^odition bound pattern. Many times members of our group haye asked high 
school or college girls what they were "going*^to do" when they finished 
school. This question was usually met with some bewilderment, followed 
by a rather n<in-eommittal answer. One young lady, however*, 'summed it up 
quite well, it seems to me, when she replied, "That will be decided for 
me when^'the time comes." 

'Of course there are many outstanding Indian women who haver made 
significant careers for themselves, but they appear to be the exception 
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rather than the rule. Unleslf an Indian girl is possessed with an unusual 
amount of drive ^coupled with a hi^ intelligence and sense'' of self^wor^^h, 
it is easier for her to fbiloT^ih the traditional paitems established 
for .heir. ^ 'u, | . ^ 

t ' The record of Indian women and employment is, little better, '^^would' 
be expected, the disproportionate education afforded to men and women 
(higher percentage of women illiterates, lower percentage of women with 
higher education) is reflected in the work particiipation of Indian women. 
Most of the aa^ticles I have read stress ^he f act th^t women engaged in xin- 
skilled labor as a part of a famiily ocqUpiation and womeg^- involved- in " 
agriculture must be considered separately' from vW9men involved i^n^ prof es- 
sioo^ of "white collar" work. This is primari^ because maCrl^^ the > !> 
women in- the lower-status jobs are either involved in the hereMtary family 
occupation br working in the fields, and in most statistical surveys these 

9- " 

women are considered "unemployed". It is in the sphere of educated women 
that the problem becomes more definitive. In the I96I census it was found 
that only one-third of the women degree holders were actually employed. 
The reasons for; thtfe aj:^ qomplex, ranging from the trdditional view of 
educating upper-class women only for status and not .for employment, the 
supposed unsuitability of women for certain jobs (sometimes imposed by the ■ 
employer but many- times by the women's own family), to the very real fear 
of mgn that educated women are competing for their jobs and that each 
^ woman emp^loyed a,s a white collar worker or a prbfess^ional is taking [a^ob 
away from some man who, as the traditipnal br6ad winner and head ox the 
household, has more need of the job than does the wdman. This latter 
attitude is particularly prevalent in times of high unemployment, such as 
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exist in India today. Mrl O.K. Varshney, a' journalist associateclj with . 
RiBg§i8than Patrikgi, Jaipixr, an article entitled "Women end Eii5)l6janent" 
^from tKe book Women ,in il^adasthaii majcfes -&ome rather telling statements. 
. Quoting Vrecent researches in West Germany" "(^cnd^ references o 
jstatistical datja and/or resear^ projects are highly suspect in my mind')- 
h^ states that "the chiWren of parents both ^ot wjiom are employed bepi: 
vagrants and de|iquents" ./ He further states that "educated women in' India 
are entering all sorts of professions but the most suitable Job for them 
appears to be the teaching of children, particularly at. the Kindergarten 
stage" With this type of opinion existing, and I svispect that it is more 
widely held than, openly stated, it is diffictilt to envision much improve • 
ment in the^tatus . of educated wom!en in the employment market without ' 
basic attitudinal changes on the part of a major segment of Indian 
society. ' \ • 

The role of Indian women in politics is more difficult to asiSess, 
especially s.ince the Prime Minister of India is a woman. To the observer 
from the United;^ States (where 197^ saw the first woman governor elected in 
her own right angL women in high level federal positions are practically 
non-existent) Prime Minister Indira Gandhi apj^ars tq represent a degree 
of political involvement and acceptance unheard of in our own country. 
The election and widely based support of Mrs. Gandhi appear to me to be 
based partly on the traditional reverance in which "woman the mother" is 
held. ,What better leader for Mother India than la "motherly" woman? 
Viewd in this light it seems that. Mrs. Gandhi would not pose a threat 
to men in their cherished leadership role, but rather would represent the 
;placemdnt of an outstanding woman in the most exalted p6sition her country 
can 6f ford. her as "mother- to all her chi 
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Accordingly to a brochure entitled "Women in India'' published V'*he ^ 
• S.N. D.T. Women's University in BombayV Jess than four per cent of the 
candidates in Indian elections are "women. However, the lDrochu;re goes on 
to state, that the percentage of women elected compared vith tHe total 
number of persons elected, has always been higher /than the percentage of 
women candidates to total candidates. This would tend^to bear out the 
conclusion reached regarding wpmen in high level Jobs - ttkt it is 
necessary for a woman to have a high degree of competence and more de- 
temdnation than a man to reach the same, level. ^^Ihce the woman has 
acttoally become a candidate, her "superiority" in.terms of qualifications 
Is apparently recognized by the voters . ' 

Drawing together and concluding a paper of this* scope wherein the 

stibject can be covered only very superficially is a difficult task. 

There is^room, 'certainly J for extreme optimism regarding the future of 

Indian women. Supportive, evidence can also be found in^ainting a dismal 

futxire for the women's movement in India. The truth, it appears to me, 

lies somewhere between these two extrejae views. I feel that the future of 

the women's moveuient in India is directly tied to 'the future of the world- 

' wide women *s movement. I believe that, like it or not (^d I don*t 

^ imagine this view would be very popular in India) the western world is 

and. will supply the leadership in this field. Thus the advance being made 
\ ■ ■ 

by^ women in the more developed- nations will ijooprove the' status of women 
\ ■> ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

y the world over. And so, although at times the obstacles seem almost un- 

. -t , * 

surmpimtable, I feel that the Indian women can, i^i the future, look forward 
to an improved position in society, with better education and more social 

r ■ , ' 
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awareness as a tool leading to -better opportxinitles for meaningful enrploy- 
ment, a more aqtive place in the political structure and government of hei 

• ' ' A, ' 

coxintiy, and, most important of all, an increased sense of her own self- 

» • ■ . ■ ' 

worth as a person. 
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ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN INDIA: IMPRESSIONS • 
. • ■ ■ . . . ' by 

James R. Kistler 

It should be stated from the very outset that my three years experi- 
ence in Adult Vocational Education In no way makes me an "expert" in the 
field. Mo^over, it certainly does not make me capable of making recom- 
mendations for change in the Adult Vocational Education; framework in India. 
' Suggestions or opinions and reactions may be posed'^il I am sure that most 
of these ideas will not be original and that those deserving merit have . 
certainly been thoujght thoiigh by Indian educational leaders, while those 
showing little insight can certainly be dismissed as being naiv^ by these 
same leaders. ^ ^ 

Simlarly some mention must be given to the lack of adequate data 
collection on adult vocational education and the somewhat sub-jective 
nature of a great deal of the data obtained. Sixty five days in India are 
certainly not sufficient for preparing an objective appraisal of swiult 
vocational edijoation. - just as thfe same length of time would be inadequate 
in studying any segment of the U.S. educational system. Further,, the 
time spent in India was certainly not all directed to the study of Adu"Lt 
Vocational Educq-tion. The trip was a study of all Adult Educa-tion in 
general - vocational being 'only one small component - while, like any 
study trip .abaroad, demands for •sight-seeing, travel, study of culture and 

1^ : • \ . . a' 

civilization, -etc. were also great. What data has been collected is 

subjective in natxire. Observations of only a fraction^of vocational edu- 

■ J • ■ *i ■ .■ . 

cation institutions were made and, more importantly, visitations and 
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discussions vere often conducted by^only one Indian colleague. What 
follows are impressions and iinpresslons only. I cannot stress this 
enoiigh. 

A word should also be given about my basis for comparison. While I 
will do a great deal of comparing of the Indian and U.S. adult vocational 
education systems, as I see it, I will also be basing my impressions on 
yet another experience — that as a U.S. Peace Corps Volunteer in 
Afghanistan from I97O to 1972. While I was not part of vocational educa- 
tion there, (it is almost non-existent in that country) the experiences 
in Afghanistan cannot help but form my impressions of India, in ^neral, 
and Adult Vocational Educa;tioh, in particular. I may , therefore, tend to 
more "optimistic" in forming impressions than perhaps some^cxC, my American 
colleagues. Overall, I might say, the Afghan experience givei^ one the 

taste of a "developing country", the. Indian experience presents, as Dr. 

" • ■ ■ ■ '^f 

Roche stat^, "a poor country, not a developing coTintry";- and the 

American system presents an affluent, industrialized, highly technological 

model. It is within that spectrum on continuim that impressions have 

been XoTmed\ 

The term Adult Vocational Education is a broad one in the U.S. and 
is used to "justify" many programs not necessarily vocational in nature. 
For purposes of this paper, I will use a rather strict definition. Adult 
will mean age 15 or older. .(Th:^s may surprise the American reader but in 
India there is no h&.bit..of "prolongedjr adolescence - ag^ 14 to age 22 and 
beyond - as a rule.) Adtilthood for most Indian begins at age ll^^or so 
marked by: Work beginning 4n eecmest; conrpletion of the -Sth standard of 
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primary school; even marriage and child bearing. Generally tlie Adult 
Vocational Education Observed in India dealt mainly with people (par- 
ticularly men) in the age bracket of 15 to 25 years • Of the programs 
observed, only agriculture and in-house industrial programs seemed to 
include men over 25 years of age. Vocationa'l Education will be defined \ 

strictly as education leading to new enrployment .-(^nerally accompanied by 

_ . . » ' ■ ' > ■■ 

higher compensation) or education or training designed to upgrade a worker 
in his present occupation and directly designed to increase }iis jo^ stiil 
or productivity (greater compensation and/or increased rank may or may 
not necessarily result.) This definition would rule out, for instance. 
Worker's education which is designed to increase the worker's social and 
political awareness and skills with only indirect benefit to productivity. 
It would, however, include Farmers Functional Literacy which is designed 
foremost to improve the farmer's productivity through making him knowl- 
edgeable cmd literate. T^e definition will become clearer from the 
programis reported. 

AGRICULTURE v 

"Is a half glass of water half empty or half full?" 

, - Dr. Misra, Extension Director 
College of Agriculture 
University 6f IJdaipur 

India is first smd fpremost an agricultural country. This becomes 
obvious from the statistics. 30^ of Indian population is rural and almost 
§0^ of this 1^38 niillion people depend directly on the land for their sub- 
sistence and livelihood. While this seems obvious to me after 65 days, it 
is certainly riot the picture the average Americam conjures up about India, 
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•My earlier impression was one of thousands of cities teeming with masses 

/. •• ' • . ^. , ■ - .<■- . • ■ 

of people. The cities are fewer in number than supposed, and while many 

of them are in fact teeming, it is the countryside and small village where 

one finds the bulk of India's people. ' It behooves 'us, therefore, to take 

a close look at India's efforts to train better, more productive farmers. 

This is especi,a^3^ importiont based oii^hat one constantly hears of over- 

population, dep^hcjenfce :p}[\ climate, soil depletion and changing weather * 

conditions local and worldwide. To this is coupled the introduction in 

Indiai of the so-called "Green Revolution", i.e. new, high yielding 

varieties of seeds capable of increasing productivity tremenously but 

requiring heavy and properly applied dosages of various fertilizers, 

nutrients and pesticides. A visit to the University of Udaipi^r, College 

of Agriculture TOs enough to convince me of the complex nature of modem 

. . ' » * , ■ 

■ . *' ■ ' 

Indian agriculture and the research constantly going on to improve yields.^ 

' ■ . ■ ° 

Dissemination of such findings to a well-educated farm population wouldy 

be a challenge in itself, while dissemination and training of largely 

illiterate farmers becomes a monumental task. The research and technology 

are enco\iraging; the training and dissemination must meet the 'task. Hence 

the "half glass of water". 

There are wide variety of training programs for farmers in India. 

Similar to any situations of this- soft some fanners have several training 

opportunities available to them, while others have few options, if any at* 

/ all. All programs / visited pr studied have the primary purpose of improving 

farmer productivity, while the modes of operation and delivery differ. 

* .' . " 
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' The Fanners Functional Literacy Program 

The biggest agricultural training program to date is the Farmers 
Functional Literacy Program (FFLP). Begun by the Central Governuifint in 
1968, . the program operates in parts of 107 out of approximately 3^0 
districts in India Wi-^h programs found in every state except Tripvira. 
The program, in brief , is a concerted effort of three governmental sectors: 
Agricixlttire, Information and Broadcasting, and Education, to provide 
training to farmers aimed at teaching skills to improve agricultural 
. productivity - thus improving their own livelihoods as well as increasing 
agriculture development in a country sorely in need of increased output. 
The threefold^.nature is explained thusly: "The Ministry of Agricultiire 
provides the farmer^ s training and field demonsti^atioh facilities; the 
Miiiistry of Education provides functional literacy; the Ministry of 'In- 
formation and Broadcasting relays special types of farm broadcasts through 

■ . . 1 
the All India Radio for the benefit of -participant farmers." 

. . . ■ * . 

It-should be noted that this new program is considered radically 
different from previous adult l?.teracy approaches in that literacy is 
secondary to improved agricultviral .skill and knowledge - hence productivity. 
Literacy is considered a means by which the farmer can continue to educate 
himself and remain knowledgeable of new agriculttiral concepts and practices. 
"Thus, functional literacy 1$ much more t^an literacy, it is in reality a 
method of training for developmental y\xirp6ses^ a comprehensive non -formal 
^ educational program, and an opening .:J:rO continuing education." 

Teachers are sought from the ranks of better educated farmers, or 
teachers living in villages who have an agricultural backgroimd. In 
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reality, howevier, most programs are taught'By primary school teachers. 
This; is of course not ideal in that most of these teachers have no agri- 
ciilturai background or even interest. Classes are advertized and formed 
right the villages and held after work, in the evenings, usually for 2 
hours per night, 5 nights per weei. The course lasts for approximately 
9 months . ' 

The Indians ve met are quite proud of this program. . And well they 
should be. The scene is indeed gripping for the American educatpr. A 
gathering of 20-odd farmers - some ^boys, some elderly - sitting on the . 
ground outside of a building, in front of a 2 by 2 feet square cloth 
"blackboard", writing on small "slates" by the light of one 60 watt bulb 
hanging precariously from a long pole. "Methods" - poor and obviously too 
teacher-dominated; "learning atmosphere" - horrible, . "textbooks" - few in 
number, 'teacher" - not adequately trained. To the American educator 
these conditions would spell disaster, but the fact that this group is 
meeting at all is encouraging and that learning is in fact taking place 
becomes obvious when one looks past the trappings that we Americans ^have 
come to feel are essential. The motivation level is high - "I come here 
to become a better fanner" was the typical reply. This is backed up. by a 
recent study of the National Institute of Community Development r "When 
objectives of, the functional literacy program were explained, the farmers 
were found to be really interested in it and almost all of them perceived 
need for the same towards enabling them to lead a better life." And while 
attendance and high dropout rates are *^dbvious problems, I doubt th^it aj^, 
U.S. Adult Educator can be critical on these .two .points • f^. reactJ^ 
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the several sites visited was one of astonishment ±n finding -2Q adults 
gathered for class from 8:30 to 10:30 p*m. after a long, hot, grueling day 
in the fields (we i^j^e observations during the ii^rtant ploughing/planting 
season •) ^ ^ 

About 300,000 farmers have benefitted from the program during^ the kth' 
Five Year Plan, while another 150, QOO have received instructions so fal: 
in the 5th Five^ Year Plan. This is in itself a problem: barely half a 

■ ■ • " ' . ■■'.■■'/. ■■ ' ■ 

million farmers trained in a country having k3Q million rural folk. Other 

problems abound and Indian studies are quick to point them out. A few 

will' be mentioned. "The functional literacy activities often resemble the 

old-fashioned literacy drives, without linking literacy with the promotion. 

of agricultui^l knowledge, skill provision, apprenticeship of new farming 

practices, etc." The Dire<:torate of A^ult Education admits that, "there 

is a lack of integration between the three components : agriculture, ^ 

5 

educatipn, and information." The National Institute of Community De- . 

' ■' . 

Velopment is even strongei^ in its criticism stating "Lack of intermin- 
isterial coordination appeiars to be a major weakness of the program which 
leeids to wantage of scarce resources and retards the pace of agricultural 
development^" This was seen in the field and discussed during our visit 
with Dr. Misra, Extension Director, University of Udaipur. The integration 
machinery has been established at the central level but follow-through has 
not been achieved. This seems inherent when any three vertical bureauc- 
racies are ordered to* cooperate in the field. Age-old operating, procedures^ 
and conflicting personalities predominate. I thought it admirable that 
the Directorate of Adult Education would confe.ss that "the goal of 
converging the three components has not always been achieved. The 



progress of the agricultural component was generally speedier, the educa- 
tional aspect constantly lagging behind." . ' 

The bagger question about FFLP however has to do with whether or not 
the' literacy does in fact become functional*— The National Institute of 
Community Development study takes a rather dim view: Relatively speaking, 
reading and comprehension skills'were developed to a greater extent than, 
arithmetic and writijig skills. However, develojiniBnt of any skill, was not 
satisfactory in general and development of arithmetic and writing skills 
was most unsatisfactory in particular. Thus it would be haxd to conclude 

-V V ■ : 8 

that literacy has become functional in day-to-day life of these farmers." 

■ • • . ' " '" 

To this is added the problem of regression back to illiteracy by the neo- 

literate farmer. The need^ for speciallly prepared materials and follow-up 

action for the neo- literate was voiced all around.. The central government. 

efforts in this area do not seem adequate and several states and voluntary 

agencies, i.e. Seva Mandir, have been forced into the area of jiroducing 

simple reading materials for new literates.' The Agriculture Extension 

Directorates are seemingly aware of the pro^em and do simplify many of . 

their ppblicat ions to the extent possible. 

f . . • . . ^ ■ . ■ ■ ■ • • ; 

The effect of FFLP and other agricultural training programs on 

* -' ' ' » . ' 

productivity and agricultural develoi^nt will' be discussed in a later 

%e^tlon. ' ^ 

/ft - ^ ' '/ • 

."-^ • • ' ■ . 

RURAL VIDYAPEETHA ' . - . .. 

...Another^progr^ of fa^er training is conducted by Rural Vidyapeeths 

scattered all over India. : .^ttle data was obtained on these schools and 

our visitation ^as brief Mid iricon5)l^te . Apparently they have been ex- 

perimental, mcfeeld* on the . Danish Folk School system with several ^goals . 
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. in addition to dirject vocational education, including social education, 

.family. life education and citizenship training. In regards to the agri- 
cultural training programs, the Vidyapeeths conduct short term courses for 
farmers in crops, fertilizers, gardening, pathology and simple building 
and mechanical skills. Farmers are brought to the centers and housed for 
•up to three weeks. The curriculum includes large doses of non-agricult\iral 
content.^ ' ^ , 

The experiment is said to have been somewhat of a failure and' the 

. central government is apparently phasing, out the> centers. Two related 
reasons have been given. Firstlj^ the farmers are motivated only' toward ^ 
agi^tcxiltural skills that will improve their productivity and they don^t 

* see any relativity in the social education aspects of^' theV curriciilimi. 
Secondly many feel that it is virtually impossible for ^ farmer to leave 
his village and land for anything more, than a week. 

It should be noted, however, that these factors were not ob^rved 

• ♦ ,: « . ^ ■ 

first hand; no agricultural program was even being held while we were 
there. It does seem to me, however, that agriculture is a year-round task 
in India, and that removing a farmer from his land and village for even 
three weeks at a time for a course replete with non-agricultural content 
destroys motivation and is unwise. The answer seems til^be in part time 
programs located directly in the villages themselves. \ 

AGRICULTURE EXTENTION ^ ■ ^ . ^ 

The Agriculture Extension Directorates eif filiated with various 
colleges of Agriculture are a well developed source of: non-formal vocar- ' 

; ' u'/ • ■ '' ■ .\ ■■■ ■ 

tional education for farmers. Th^^;^lleges. cotiduct localized re^fearch, 
dealing with agriculture problems in their immediate areas. Research 
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findings, as veil as new developments in agriculture must be disseminated 

to all fanners in India if productivity is to significantly increase. To 

do thf s the Extension Directorate undertakes a many-pronged approach. For 

the state-wide area in general methods include: (l) training programs -of 

viarying sophistication and duration', (2) publication of literature, (3) a 

correspondence service for fatiftners (specific problems answered by return 

• , , ^, • ■ ^ ■ . . 

mail), (U) radio programs, and (5) correspondence courses* (for farmers 

having completed the 8th standard in school.) Other approaches operate 

at the district and village li^Vel including: (l) a farm ^advisory service,* 

(2) demonstration plots, (5) exhibitions, fairs and' field days^ (if) youth 

clubs (similar to the U-H model), (5) FFLP classes, (6) Idealized 

publications, (7) personal counseling, (8) columns in local newspapers, 

and (9) formation of discussion groups based on publications and radio ^ 

prograins. The Extension Directorate also conducts some specialized agri- 

culture training courses including programs for tribal groups and prisoners 

. and retraining for retired government per^nn^l. 

I was quifce impressed by the^multi-facjeted operation of the Extension 

Directorate, University of Udaipur. They seem to be meeting the challehge - 

head on; and While they can't possibly hope to reach all of Rs^asthan's 3 . 

million farmers, a multi-faceted appiroach'^-seems to be t^e pnly answer. . 

Frirther, their efforts seem to dovetail with. FFLP in that many -Sf their 

approaches require some literacy. The Directorate has been 

enough to prepare materials, especially for neo- lite rates. .i!his; sp^a^ to 

the o^e weakness of the FFLP, i.e. the lack of relevant reading materials 

for neo-literates. I would concur with Dr. Misra, the Director, that much 



closer coordination and cooperation ij^ needed between ttie agricultur6.1 in- 
. stitutions and educational institutions at the state and local ..lewli so' 
that the development of materials^ for neo-lit^rat'es^y as veil as other 
efforts, e.g. radio progr^pms, discussioy^ groups/'^tc. yill ^h^^^ 
tive. Dr. Misra stated that his Extension Directorate was one of the few 
in India entrusted with conducting fI'lP /centers. This idea of placing 
responsibility for FFLP with University Extension Directorates^ as well 
as other non-formal education agencies, e.g. Seva Mandir, Andhra Matiila 
Sahha, be evaluated closely and copied If proven effective (as I suspect 
it will be). ' . * - . " " . ^ 

- BELATIONSHIF^AGRICULTUilAL EDU CATION TO PRODtfeTIVITY AiId< DEVELOPMENT 
T X ■ v- g ' — • 

Although FFti^ is Relatively he^T, some research has been dohe on the 
effect of it and/or Farmers • Training (Ext^^sion) on agricultural produc- 
tivity ajjd (teyelopment. ^ The results are inconclusive but interesting. 
The Directorate of Adiilt Education reports on sevei;al different studies, 
two of which seem significant: (l) "There was a significant improvement 
in knowledge-, awareness and adoption of improved agricultural practices in 
the. group of farmers enrolled for a longer duration in functional literacy 
cptirses." and (2) In villages with well, organized pyograms , "there wafe 
some increase in the average yield per acre (as compared -to central) .. .the 

€a!J9iUal income' of the participating farmers increased (as compared to 

10 ; ^ 

control. ' 
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/ The National Institute of - Connnjonity Development has undertaken, with 

•• . • . . ^- \ 

IflHJSCO help, to detemlne the effect of FFLP, Farmers' Training and a , 



Gemination of both on agricultviral develoisment/ Development was measured 
n<St by output but by several factors relating, to -agricultural innovations, 
faiowledge 'and attitude chan^, e .g\ ability tb use improved practices, 
ability to keep. accounts, knowledge of banks, :pooperatives, etci^;:*Sdihe' 

- • Q ' '■ ■ 4 r ' ■ ' 

■ ' . ■ P . • . . ' 

findings havy,>atlready* been mentioned. ^ As stated previously, the results 

i -. ■. -. . . -I' ■ . • ■ ■. 

<?rare . cri-b jLcal of IT^LP and the , actual attainment of litersuiy^' The^^ 

- •' ^- . ^ ' ' ' ^ 

; f ind|nigj| .. pto be s\immed up thiisjB^, "Eaapfers ' 



raining "i^ • wa^ found to be 

.... . -■■■'''^ ^ ' ' * 

;r better-than fxmctional literacy. A comblnatijbn of functional literacy 



. and farmers! training appeared to bjp best suited to effect the desirable 
charilge in adoption behavior thiis^^ccelerate the pace of agrioult\iral 
jr development . r ^ ^ 

In studying the rejfcrt and visiting with the staff of IflCD one gets 



gather gloomy picture of FFLP as a means to agricultural^ development. 
. ■ 'f ■ . 

ThifS seems true if one does not look paslJ the desire for immediate, short 

•' * ■ ■ ' 

term results. While FFLP is ridden with prob'lems -and literacy training in 

general may seem to»be a waste of limited resoiirces and extensioi^-may seem 

the better recipient, the viewpoint does not look very far ahead to India's 

: futxire. As the report aptly concludes, "Of late, changes in the. knowledge 

of agriculture technology have been far more speedy than expected. Today's 

knowledge becomes absolute tomorrow. Hence, it might b^. very difficult 

; .... . ■■ ■ ' ' . • .m 

^ for tfee training program (extension])^ to keep pa^ce with it.; In the case of . 
functiciial literacy prbgram, however, once the farmers are functionally 
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literate, they would also like to depend on t)ie written literatures for 
effecting inrprpvement in farm affairs. In other words, foir a lasting and 



enduring development in agriculture, functional literacy program^^lKssfe^^e' 
hetter than farmer's training alone." " * 

I concur heartily with that conclusions. India can hardly afford to 
keep hand feeding . agriculture infonnation to its farmers. They must 
acquire the Skills to continue their own educations. They mxist be able to 
read and digest the printed word and make decisions "based on accvirate 
record keeping. This will only come about through literacy training. The 
U.S. model clearly bears this out. /India must strengthen, Improve and 
expand its functional literacy projgram. I see no choice. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

Industrial Training Institute ■ ,\ • ... 

Before getting into this form of vocational education a word about 
the evolving vocational education structure in India should be given. 
There are appa^ntly three levels of 'vocational education' in the Indian 
system, each coming theoretically at a different i)oint on the educational 
ladder. The Industrial Training Institutes (parallel to our secondary 
vocational schools) are to take students after the 8th standard and are 
basically concerned with the training of skilled tradesmen (draftsmen, 
carpenters, welders, auto mechanics, etc.) The Polytechnical institutes 
are oriented to more technical piirsuits (parallel to our past-secondary 
schoolB'and community colleges) and receive students after the 10th 
standal'd. Finally, more technical education is imparted in Engineering 
Colleges - entered after the 11th or 12th standard. 
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I consider the Indxistrial Training Institutes (I.T.I.) to be adult 
vocational in nature for two reasons: (l) the trainees range in age from 
15 to 25 years aiid usually enter after completing anything from the 8th 
standetrd to the Baccale aureate Degree; and -(2)- it was my impression that 
upon entering an I.T.I, the person is considered as halving dropped out or 
left formal, adolescent education. My impression from a visit to the I.T.I. 
in Udaipur is that this form of education suffers from many of the seine ' 
problems, stigmas that vocational education in the U.S. has had to face. 
(1) The ITI's have very limited and poor facilities (the ITI visited 
was forced to nin two overlapping shifts of trainees and was highly over- 
subscribed, (2) In Mr. David's words, the ITI 's are for those students who 
after the 8th standard "can't afford to go for aani varsity education", thus 
showing an implied class distinction between vocational education and 
corftinuing academic education. (3) While jobs are plentiful and skilled 
craftsmen can obtain excellent wages, (e.g. an electrician can begin at 
Rs.500 per month and reach Rs.lOOO eventually), the schools and occupations 
are not prestigious. (4) Lastly a recurring concern by 'many Indian educators 
is the seeming loss of the will to work by most of the present student 
generations. In Dr. Mehta's words, "Who have as a people in general, 
suddenly lost all love for work, all p(J*lde in professional i)erformance and 

are quite careless of its baneful effect on the social and economic in- 

13 

terests of the nation and its future." 

The central government is experimenting with vocationalization of the 
higher secondary school system. Apparently the year being added to the 
secondary curriculum will eventually become a compulsory vocational 
training year for all students reaching that level. While in Udaipur I 
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noted two newspaper articles on this - one indicating grants to certain 
universities to triain vocational teachers and one reporting on tlxe decision 
to pick 1000 schools all oyer India in which to pilot this concept.. While 
the idea may have merit, I detect two serious weaknesses: (1) the obvious 
drawback is a critical lack of adequate vocational facilities Bnd teachers 
with which to. implement such a plan; (2) the less obvious is that^T fear 

.A 

that "vocationalization" in the 11th or 12th standard Vithout earlier ex-.. 

*' ■ ' t . . " ■ 

posure to career education - comes much too late. Due to the elitist 

nature of the Indian educational system, that small percentage of adolesf . 

cents attaining the 11th standard are not inclined toward voc^ttjional 

education'. They fire preparing themselves enter the whifce-collar, 

middle class, educated elite and will* find vocational ttia^^^ at that ' * 

level demeaning. If an attempt at voba'tionalization i^ to he made it 

should begin' at the 7th or 8th';^tandard .where it will "^atch and 'hold'* 

m w ■ 

more students inclined toward- a trade calmer. 

It would ajjpear to me that if India is serious about vocational edu- 
•cation > and I would feel that it ought to be to meet the burgeoning- . 
demand for skill'ed labor created by industrialization *- a serious effort, 
paralleling the U.S. Vocational Act of 1963, is necessary. While beautiful 
facilities and modem equipment have certfiinly not solved all the vocational 
education problems in the U.S., .they have helped a great deal in attracting 
students to vocational education. This committment coupled with a campaign 
regarding employment oppojrtunities and fij^lary" prospects should begin to 
turn the tide in India. The elitist nature of Indian education must be 
broken down and the system diversified by strengthening the non-academic 
'sector. As Dr. Mehta so aptly states in The Crisis of Changing India , 
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"Secondary education should have a miich broader basis ^d comprehensive 
' scope ^ and vocational education of satisfactory^slijaridard and a fair ' 
measure of variety mxist be widely introduced," 

VIDYAPEETH ^'HmiAL ARTISAN PROGRAM 

6 I . . 

This imique form -of adult vocational education should be examined 
briefly. One objectJlve .qf the Vidyapeeth 'system has been the retraining ' 
of landless or small fiekiimers for other village occupations. We obseirved 
programs 'In masonary^^fMid- weaving at a Vidyapeeth outside of Udaipur, The 
parallels to the ma^ipower retraining programs (M,T).T.A, now CE.T.A,) in 
the, U,S, are close indeed. Trainees must meet 'certain low income eligi- 
bility standards (landless or own less than 5 acres of land). Trainees 
are trained to entry level in skills where JbV'4)|)^ exists, (Mr, ' 

Bhagwan'j said that approximately 90^ of completors are Working of the 
/trade,) Trai|^ees are paid allowances during training cis an incentive to 
offset lost income , Trainees iire aided with finding employment after 
qpmpletion. Emphasis is on practical, skill development, -but some part of 
the curriculu^a^(up to 30^) is devoted to liberal education. In terms of 
retraining, the Vidy^pee-^h' goes one step further than its American counter- 
part, i.e. by giving tools to the trained farmer; providing a Rs.30 stipend 
for equipment, and offeping. 5 year, "no-interest loans up to Ri3#300 for 
those wishing to Q,§t up their own shops. Retraining pi'ograms In the U.S. 
could certainly learn from this model. 

^ The Vldyapeeths have, however, failed as rural training Inst itutionatr 
of 5 begun in Rajasthan only one. remains anfl It will probably go out of, 
business in the near future. The problem seems to be, as Mr. Dayakrishna 
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stated after our visit to ,DaKok, "A great deal of Adult Education has been 
started without a felt need of the people." Kishore Saint at Seva Mkndir 
provided much the same reasons for failiire: (l) It has been extremely 
difficult to attract people away from their farms - even for periods of 
a week (let alone .6 months!), and (2) the trainees could not see sufficient 
return from the training - espedially the large proportion of "liberal" 

(folk culture, social education) ed\icatipn •included in th^ curriculum. 

T^rV ,. •.•/■ J- • . 

SHRAMIK VIDYAEEETH - U R BAN P OLYVALEd^T ^t^ROGRAM 

Another kind of Vidyapeeth program i& being conducted in Bombay by 

the Bombay City Social Education Committee with assistance from UNESCO. 

Under this program the Committee, develops training courses to meet the*^ 

needcf of the newly arrived unemployed or underenqployed rural folk who 

stream into Bombay looking for work. ',' Th6 '^taff meets with management and 

workers to assess needs; seeks outside? exjpe'rt for help and te'^dching; 

seeks out supportive services fr<?m 6ther--age^^^ conducts the training 

programs; and f^S^lows up with. Job placement* assistance. The grogram has 

^een quite efft^jtive to date, having trained over 3500 workers since its 

inception in I967. 

: V Many vocationa^ subjects have been taught in the textile industry, 

manufacturing industry, cinema and business/accounting sector. The 

^ ■ ' -* ■ • 

program attributes its success to a combination of unique factors: (l) 

all co\irses are need-based and taiio3r'--made; (2) the educational level of 

■(ihe workers is no barrier to enrollment; (3) the cov^es are conducted in 

a convenient place, at a convenient time - often usihg the industrial 

facilities immediately a^ the end of the shift, (4) the medixam of 
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Instruction is always the local language, and (5) a small varying percentage 
of the curriculiun is given over to cultural and citizenship education. 

I found the Shrajnik Vidyapeeth to be the perfect educational answer 
to the problem of the steady flow of rural villagers to the iirhan centers 
looking for work. V/hat shocked me was Secretary Gaonkar's statement that 
UMESCO worked for 5 years to get a city in India to accept and try the 
idea. Even despite its apparent success, other cities are reluctant to 
begin similar programs, but the Ministry of Education has recommended that"' 
8 cities begin programs like Bomibay's. While fii^axices obviously seem to 
be one problem, the absence , of a visionary, .dyiiaji^i^^^^ education leader- 

ship in many urban areias seem^^ to*be*a M obstacle. My feeling was 
that a complacent attitudie'-ikus^^^^ leadership seems intent on 

preserving the status quo. - which is generally somje sort. of literacy 
program. 

I would, further.jj hate to see how agencies created in the cities to 
handle Polyvaient Education. I think the Bombay model is ideal with one 
centralized agency responsible for alj kinds of adult education programing. 
Expansion. of this kind of agency will permit the growth of reputation and 
«xpe^tiae needed to develop needs-based, tailor-made courses. What I 
ig&ther from his remarks, however, is that urban adult education agencies 

to expand their seivices into the vocational educatioq area./ 

EXJERIME?m:S Wm NON-AGRTC FUNCTIONAL LITERARY 

Some very interesting experimental pjr(&grajns were encountered in Poona 
and Trivandrum. It appears that some states and voluntary agencies are 

# ■ " • 
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beginning to expand on the Farmers Functional Literacy model by dovetailing 
functional literacy intol other occupational areas. Several reasons for 
.this exj)ansion were detected: (l) many fainners are forced to turn to other 
pursuits for part of the year, (2) with rising population, farm size is 
decreasing and some sons are forced to leave the land entirely, (3) some 
areeLB of India have whole villages with non-agricult\iral economies, e.g. 
fishing in Kerala. 

^e Pilot Intensive Rural Employment Project in Maharashtra State 
was the most exciting experiment visited. The first step was to- survey 
labor i)otential for the 15-25 age^group. Four various skill areas were 
identified: (l) masonary, briqk^-mlifc^ng, (2) dairy development, poiiltry, 

;■ .. ' •• ^ 

sheep and goat reari^ng, (3) practical carpentry, and (U) tailoring and 
cloth toy-making. ^Teaching materials were prepared and teachers drawn . 
fl»om the spectaflized areas were given a 10 day prograia in methodology. 
The'taatural approach" to literdo^ 'is used based on determining the 250 
words most relevai(t to the locality and occupation and basing the teaching 
on these. The classes meet in the villages in theevening. The project 
has only been piloted for one year and, has trained only 250 men and women 
to da.te. 

.1 consider^ thege experiments to be very important to India's future, 
if agrictlltural prodiictivity continues to increase; if population keeps 
rising^^incl if small scale eigricultiiral mechanization continues, millions 
of fajrmirfrs will be thrown off the land. The ciirrent trend is for theise 
vllRgers to pour into the urban areas looking fpr tood and work.' pfe 
lire unskilled at everything but farming and are generally, illiterate. 
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• The economies of the local village^ must he expanded and diversified if 
India hopes to stem this tide of dislocation and mass migration. Small 
scale industries can be started in the village areas. For example , 
Maharashtra hopes to encoiirage the development of aigro-business, i.e. 
the conversion of agricultiiral produce to food products, right in the = 
villages and avoid shipping the produce t6 the \irban areas for processing. 

' More stress and research shoiild be done in this area. Skills for 
Progress in Bangalore seems^ to be involved in the development of this 
kind of vocational skill training in the villages. Unfortunately, a 
visitation there was not possible. The National Institute of Community 

- .Development has done very little research in the whole area of \irban 
migration, non-agriciiltural skills development or promotion of non- 
^ricultural industry in rural India. I feel that attention muist be de- 
voted to this problem iinmediately or India will begin to s\iffer the same 
problem of dislocation, urbanization that the industrialized nations have 
encoxmtered since the Industrialized nations haye encountered since the 
Industrial Revolution. 

IN-PLANT TBAIKING ' \ v 

" '. ■■ ' 

* • . . ■ ... ^ '.'♦'nf/i*)/ . '■■■^ : "■ ■ .•• 

Lastly, brief mention should be made of indufitridElVm^tijte 

and public sector that undertake,- their ovnri: y^^ 

Tko such visitations were J^de^^ one- to Ppd.ar:l^^ Jaipur 

and another to the Western Railway Traii^ing^^ 
^ ,. ^ . " '/r • 

" . Similar to the U.S., the size of tlie company must be large enough in 

■ tetma of capital and manpower to justify unciertaking a vocational training^ 

effort on its own. The Podar Mills were large enough and new enough to 
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- require their own pre-production training program only when the mill was 

*' . ■ ' 

opened. Now, with operation in full swing and only a small turnover in 

. r ^ . 

their labor force, on-the-job training is all that is available to new 
empioyeeis. ' 

The Railway Training Institute, on the other hand, is one of nine 
.such schools in India and conducts initial, promotional and refresher 
courafes in a vajriety of vocational^ skills for workers involved in the 
acrjmal pperation of stations and trains. This institution was the most 

presskve vocational school vi»I;&e^:^^^ There appeared 

to be a no-nonsense, highly rigorbiig' ap^roawifr' to the teaching of over 30 
dif ferment kinds of coxirses. Simulation,.;, 4^mphTstration ajid audio-visual 
' mater-l;als are used extensively, and trainees also receive fWst-aid, 
family planning, .civil defence, and iiterady training as requi^d. The ^ 
most impressive feature was that, teaching and adiiiinistrativ6 staff are 
continuously rotated between the school and the field to avoid stagnancy , 
and regression. An idea that many U.S. vocational institutions would be 
wise to ponder. ^ ^ 

The in-house training seen seemed to be efficiently run and much to 
the point. Unfortunately not enough attention could be given to this very 
ImportaiAt pegment of adult vocational education. I suspect, howfever,' 
that, as in the U.S., some of this kiild of training dfen t)e quite usele^.^ 
and wasteful while other programs are efficl^ehj: and highly relevant, .TO 
I is the challenge to management .7 . a ^bljg^0^^ for the large Indian 

public sector where the profit-motive probably doesn't rule supreme and/or 
alone. 



CONCmSIQN 

In conclusion I can only* reiteyate that there mtist be several other 
fbims of adult vocational education not visited or even contemplated. Tvo 
very Ijuportpnt areas . that I discussed only briefly with Indian colleagues 
are the military and the prisons.. If like the U.S. the military my be 
to excellen;&;;aven\ae to obtain transferrable vocational training. The 
work being done in prisons remains an unanswered question. 

Like the U.S. , adult vocational e^^ation in India comes in many 

shapes, and sizes.,|-Kjr;. overall impressloriivhbitever, is that it is not 

^- " , ■•^."/•■■%'>-;-'^ ; 

siifficient in .^either the agricultural of non-agricultural sector to meet 
the needs of a developing India, .'While priorities in a poor country such . 
as India are extreme Jy^-diffibult' to arrange, I feel the Central and State 
government 9. .must pUt^ more attention on all forms of vocational education- - 
primary, secondary and adult. Capital investment in agriculture, irri-^ 
gation, industry is not enough. The manpower component cannot be ignored. 
Indian-will not inpve ahead very- far without .skilled manpower equal to 'the 
task of developniBnt. " , / - ^ ' 
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ADULT EVENING PRACTICAL ARTS IN INDIA 
* by ' 



Joseph L. Robinson 



The instructional. ..program of Evening PracticeC^i Ai^ts for adults as . 

' ' . •. * . ' ' / • . ■ 

^conducted i,n the State of Massachusetts, is basically one of self-improve- 

0* ^ ' 

, ment throu^ a variety of family life programs and avocational actjiyities. 
These include sevring', woodworking, oil ]^ainting, flower arrangement, cake 

' ' ' ■ . ' .'1 ' " J ; 

decoration, 3;^ig braiding, crewel embroidery-, bookkee]^ihg, typing, and so 
on* It would seem that the same type courses for adults would be in 
, great demand In the country of India. s, ' ' 

However, defining an adult by Indian tradition is quite different 

than defining the adult in the United States. We consider adults as the 

. ' . . ^ » *. 

large number of Americans who have finished twelve years of Americeui 
public schools or have dropped out of high school for one reason ojj another, 
before the senior year in our twelfth "grade. The Indian adul' is a person,'* 
especially the boy oply ten.to twelve years old, who has had to accept 
• the ^responsibility of the adult world for a varied number of reasons. For 
on6, he is part of a tightly knit family that works together'. Another 
reason might be the death or illness of one or both parents. This makes 
Indijan adult life start at a very early age. 

The Indian student reaches the 'end of his educational program at the 
tenth standard or the age of fifteen or sixteen which involves perhaps 
twenty five per cent of the student eige 'population^ of India. The rest of 
the School age children are busy on the farms or in the city helping the 
family make a living. , • , 



We have seep adult education classes offered in. the following cities - 
Jaipur, tldaipur, Boiabay, and Pdoiia.V. Most of these Qiasses have had students 
•from the age of- twelve to the olJer adult woman. 

AtVthe University of Raj afe than in Jaipur, several classes were oh- 

served. During a morning visit we were taken to three clas$es "being 

offered in dance, in: electronics (radio assembly) , and siniple ^usical in- 

struments. All students were children of school age that, had time during 

vacation to pursue these areas of interest. On a second evening visit we 

observed courses in batik, photography, arid watercolor. Im ali of these 

subjects student interest and. enthusiasm wajs keen. The boys in. the 

electronics class were hard at york assembling .radio sets of their own. • ^ 

f» ■ ■ ' ' * ■ ■ , ^. 

Girls in the batlE^cla^s were hard at work waxing cloth and then dying the 

unwcuced area&.ln many colors • 

The photography class was learning the working of the camera and 

'techniques of developing film in a small darkroom. The watercolor class 
was busy with abstract painting as well as work on scenes. 'The class in 
dance was most enthusiastic .and lively, especially when joined' by some of 
our grpup. The group with folk instrximents (tabla and guitar) were learning 
simple folk tunes for their own enjoyment. The focus was to give them 
enjoyment rather than professional skill.' The young adult in each one of 
these classes received a great deal of pleasuf^ from having joined one of 

fthese classes and would continue to profit from ttie enrichment of the 
class. , ' ' 

During our three week stay in Udaipur classes for adults were more 
difficuljli to find because of school vacation or problems^ of timing. At 

: Vidya Bhawan Teacher Training for Arts and Crstfts we saw and learned a 



great deal .about education in India aind some of the reasons adult education . 

does not function better, ' * 

*■ * . 

The Teacher Training College for Arts and Crafts at Udaipur lander.Seva*; 

• ' ■■ - . ■ "■ • . ' /■ • ■ ■ 

Mandir^ has 100 6r more students per year j *. mostly men. The teachers 'at 

this sphoQl ''would. be. excellent individuals .tb be conducting classes in the :^ 

" ■ /:■■: ■■/ ■ .' ■ . • ' _ 

evening for interested adults. However, money is the greates'^probXtem,* 
The Central Government, does not make money available to pirom^ot^ ^ this kind - 
of learning for adults. State Government has tp depend on the llen^al 
Government so no f unds ^i;^ made available there, For the most ;^art 
teachers are paid an hdhorariiraf or are teaching in adult education be- 

cause thejr enjpy giving of their time. , .\ 

• ^ ' - \ . • • . 

However, dt the Teacher Training College 'adults during the school 

* • " 

day come to take classes with the number attending increas^ihg each year. 
These people come to the regular class for a Rs.l2 admissidn fee arid pay 
Rs.lO per month until their skill is developed or tliey stop for some other- 
reason. This is an encouraging beginning for an adult program. Adults 
.can ^increase -their skill in woodworking and decorating the finished product. 
They have classes in leather working; sewing and tailoring skills are 
taught;, spinning and weaving classes are held; and pottery making is an- 
other tfkill for development. , . 

Funds come from the Central Government for student education but they 
are not enough for an adequate program* Fimds are ^supiJ^emented by* having 
students take orders from and make items for the people;^ of the cominjmity 
for^a price. They getherj«iaterial of all kinds that woiild be useful to 
the school. A great many of the people thai; finish the year or two years 



of training in the school bcmStinue inK.the teaching, profession in all 
levels up to the tenth standard.' Safce^o, however, go into the "business 



for themselves in a coimn\mity .<where thfeir skill is needed. 

Seva Mandir also had courses in stenography ^n the evening- and during 

' . >• 

the day. it had sewing classes. This is a service in adult education thfit 

could be used to a greater extent when a student "body would show inte res 

and alio have the time to attend classes *v Also in Udaipur is the Railway 

Training School for personnel of the railway. This is a specialized fom 

of adult ®e(Jucation for new people being hired for railway Jobs or people 

who need further training tp mq?^-lajj|.^on the job. This seems to be the 

best run school and doing a great deal for a particular group of adults 

■.^* ■ ■ ■ ■ . " 

in India. 

Another school that ts training young adults for teaching or job 
skills is the Industrial Training Institute . People complecting a course 
in this school could go right into a job for an electrician, an auto 
mechanic, a lathe operator, a welder, or a carpenter. A little further 
schooling on the part of a student completing Industrial Training could 
give him a job as a teacher. 

On a visitation in Bombay we went to the ShramiH Vidyapeeth. This 
is a polyvalent center for adult education in the city. When a course is 
needed an instructor who is well qualified in the field is located and 
trained while instructing the class. Suggestions are made to the in- 
structor on better teaching techniques to improve the quality of that 
class. We were told classes havfe been held in such things as iDoller 
attendance^ 35 nmi film projection, other kinds of audio- visual aids. 
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^courses in typewriting and stenography, making of dolls, quality. cashiers, t ^ 

^ jk ■ 

- effective use of fuels, electricity, and sewing machine repair.. Woman's 

courses in tailoring and classes in nutrition and food^preparqjjion havfe 

been conducted. , it 

■ ■ ■ * ^ ' 

These courses axe taken to learn a new trade or better an inciividual's # 

. • . ^ .. . • ' ' : ' * ^ 

skills in a trade so he.cJr she can a bettet paying Job^ People w$o come 
■ ' - . '* ■ . ■ 

to classes in the Polyvalent Education CeKter must be littfrate. Gpurses 

■ ■ . ' . » " '^''^ 

taken through the Polyvalent Center can give a skill to the .person coming 

.i^ . " . ,^ ' 

to the city from the rural ^ax^^ ' Once employed in a factory as^a helper 
an individual can be taught to weld or use a lathe and gi^ him a higher 

skilled Job in the city. Bookkeeping and other business skills could be 

■ * • ■ « 

learned with enovigh individual effort in the Polyvalent system. Bombay is 
the only city with such an extensive adult education program through the 
Polyvalent Center. » 

T^ith seventy-five to eighty per cent of the Indian, people completely 
or partially illiterate, the problem of teaching adults any evening 
practical art Object is made quite difficult. Thus for the Indian, the 
process of learning to read, write, and do simple arithmetic might be 
considered a practical art skill* We have seen several classes being 
held for farmers and farmers' wives in several areas we have travel^led 
through. We have been to many centers fo'r Farmers Functional Literacy arid 

•seen the work many organizations are doing to promote literacy ift the 

j 

' rural cuid tribal ^reas throughout this large country. 
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If literacy is given priority over sulijects in the area of practical 
arts^ then the country is working in H;he correct direction. The dedication 
leadership,, and efforts of those presently involved in education must "be 
mulftiplied many times in order to complete the task in the years to come. 
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FUNCTIONAIi LITERACY IN INDIA'S RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
Marie tte Adams 

. 0' ■ ■ . ■ 

r • ■ 

"Mass literacy in India's shame and sin must be 
liquidated. But the literacy campaign must not ' 
, ' . ^ end with a kno^Jedge of the alphabet. It mu^^t go 

hand in hand with the spread of useful knowledge," . 

M.K. Gandhi ' * ^ 

In a country in which 66,2'?^ of the people can neither read nor v, ite, 
the word "literacy" is pregnant with meaning, India is the largest 
democracy in the world, an ancient culture but an infant natiori, driven 
forward to the urgent, accelerating beat of^^he drums of change. Progress 
i^n science and technology, mechanized methods of agriculture, sophisticated 
schemes of social and economic organization, and explosive mass media 
concepts are only a few of the roads which beckon. Priorities are being 
set today as India does het^ traditional dance, moving across several 
centuries of linear development to become a part of the projected "global 
village" of the l880's. 

As one looks at the vasjt problems which beset India, oke is apt to 
recommend the eradication ojf illiteracy as first priority. Would this 
not facilitate coramiinication among people with different backgrounds and * 
provide an enlightened citizenry? / . 

Efforts have been made, even before Independence, to take basic 
literacy to rural "India. Yet India's educators are the first' to admit 
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that 13 years of planning have had little effect on the problem. Even 

though the percentage of illiterates has gone down, the high^birth rate 

: "/ ' ■ . . / 

has negated this gain. In terms of actual numbers, illiteracy is on the 

■* ■ ■ ' 
increase. , . ' " " 

r ■ 

At the 1965 Conference on Literacy ih Tfehran, it was decided that 
two factors were impeding success: . first, literacy is not an end in itself 
and must be related, to felt need; secondly, the level of literacy must be 
well above*primer level if regression and waste of effort is to be avoided. 

Taking its cue from these recommendations, India launched a program 
of functional literacy, making the learning of reading and writing skills 
an integral part of the total development of the na-tion's resources. 

India is a nation of villages. Rural dwellers comprise 20^ of the 
600 million population. If literacy is to go hand and hand with felt need, 
then, it must be tied to the goal of increased farm production. 

The most far-reaching' program utilized this approach is the Farmer's . 
Functional Literacy, initiated by the central government in I968. Over 
half million people, have benefited. Through joint efforts of the Ministrie 
of Education, Agriculture and Broadcasting, a comprehensive non-formal 
program for adults has been integrated with development activities. 
Architects of this plan reasoned that a farmer will not come to a class 
merely to learn to read and write; nor will these skills give him any im- 
mediate results in terms of income or quality of life. Motivation for 
class attendance is achieved instead through the appeal to the far-^r's 

A- ■ 

ne'fed for cash :|L|come and for better production as a means^ to that end. 

' / An effective teacher in such a program must have knowledge of farming 
as well as knowledge of teaching methods. An effort has therefore been 



made to recruit teachers from the villages. Since women 'do many farm 
chores, they have been included in some classes in the villages, although 
the 'tradition of separation of the sexes prevails In most cases. Flexi- 
bility has been attempted in time scheduling, with most classes held at 
night, eifter the farm family has come in from the fields and has eaten . 
the evening meal. <i - - , 

Educators agree that methodology is crucial to the success of Farmer *s 
Fxmctional Literacy Programs. Teachers begin with a problem, either 
suggested by class members or known to them as fellow farmers. Discvission 
of solutions follows with reading and writing skills introduced using key 
words of the conversation. To this" procedure, posters and work-books add 
interest. For example, one poster is shown of a sad farmer holding a small 
amount of money. He is pictured in the middle of a farm scene, much like - 
their own. The farmers discuss why he is, sad, what the trouble might be. 
Thus they are led to consider how this farmer has used his .resources. A 
second poster shows a happy farmer with a big pile of mdney, seated in a 
different kind of farm environment. By contrasting the two pictures the 
farmers can begin to think* of their own economic conditioning they begin 
to see farming as a business rather than as a means of survival. De- 
monstration goes hand in hatnd with. this approach. 

The most impressive example of a successful Farmer *s Functional 

Literacy achievement was the village of Vardade in the district of Poona, ^ 

■J • ■ ■ ■ . 

Maharashtra. In the literacy class for men we saw the same technique 
employed whicH^we had watched earlier in a village in Jaipur^ Pajasthan. 
Here in Vardade, the teacher asked- what they were doing right now; the 

■ ■ „ , 
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answer, "Sowing". The teacher put up several charts illustrating ways of 
sowing. Since ovir presence as. guests interrupted the session, two of the 
men volunteered to read and did so with competence. We were told they had 
been in class about a year. . ' ' 

' / This group of men was motivated not only by. the desire to improve 
their production and their income, but also by the group decision to be-» 
come a literate village. The villagers were obviously proud of having 
attained this goal and were now in a post-literate class. There were in- 
dications- that the children of these literate parents were attending school 

as well. Education for women was also included in the village commitment, 

■< " 

Classes were held for women in literacy, cooking, nutrition, family 
planning and sanitation. In addition, education for citizenship was under 
way. In the parlchyat meeting we attended, parliamentary procedure was 
followed and women as well as men participated, » 

In villages we had visited prior to this one, functional literacy j, 
seemed less a total village project, less related to all aspects of life. 
If this could be a^deved in the district of Ppc^iiy wh/.^t elsewhere 

utment o^'fx 



why not everyv^here? One difficulty is commitment 'o5;!'f5^s s^^^ 
and state levels. Dr. M,S. Mehta has said that there are no .illiterate 
children of literate parents. Yet, understandably, many educators are 
committed to primary and secondary schools as the training ground for , 
India's leaders of tomorrow. On the education totum pole adult education 
has low priority. , 

The second problem, related to the first, is the failure to provide 
post-literacy classes." Literacy is only functional ;^hen the adult can. 
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read sinrple directions, newspapers and informative pamphlets • A vocabu- . 
lary of 500 words, mostly related to occupation, often does not grow after 
the class ends.- More audio visual aids; more books and more post-literacy 
teachers cost money, but are essential for an effective literacy c'anipaign 
related to social and economic development. 

A third problem, from my limited observations, is the multiplicity of 
literacy agencies and programs, resulting in spotty coverage of the rural 
areas. Volxintary organizations repeive federal aid to seiyice villages in 
the immediatfe vicinity on the basis of potential as the criteria of. selec- 
tion. One wonders if there are villages remote from, \irban cfervters euid the 
influence of volxintary agencies even more deserving of development "^efforts, 

, whose potential iS simply xjnknbwn. 

'r^other serious deficiency is functional literacy efforts is the 

* ne^ecHi, in many parts of the country, of the human resovtrce: the women. 

^ijjply 18^. of India ' s women are literate, A panqphlet put out by Udaipur's 

^ farme r ' s Furic t ional Lite racy de c lare s : 

' ".Farm women, .. .need to be educated in seed processing, 
plahting, crop care, storage, family nutrition, atiimal 
• /^keeping, kitchen gardening', manvtring, and the technique 
-•'v * ' of economic consumption of the fann producer." 

■ ■ •' • \ * ' 

The pamphlet gDes^ on to say training for farm women is organized fqr 3-5 

days^ In one" Village we visited outside of Udaipiir^, more progressive than 

, • , ' » . . 1 . > . , . 

■ ^. i «» • ■ . ■ ' \V'> ' . . . ■■!» 

others we had; se6n, m^n said thejr saw no need for their wives to learn to " 
read and write; ^ ' v -v 

Obviously, the village rwoma&Vn to have literacy education tied 
to home -making skills such 'as and food preparation, child c^^' 

and health. In Ud9.i]^iLir, a^t tW Home^E Department of the University 

we leameS^of^ w excelletit program in which students from the college go 
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.^ut to rural villages with demonstrations of how td cook and use village 
resources effectively in honiemaking. Apparently little use^has been made 



of this information to 'write' materials for women's functional literacy 
classes . ' 

If the argument is valid that men wjap farm will; tje motivated to be- 
come literate through their desire foir e^ertise ijl^selecting fertilizer 
and seed, then women' can be motivated througtv interest' irt homemaking. 
Along with her husband, the village woman needs more than information. 
She needs literacy skills to become open to change and to help her 
children grow up as literate citizen, participating in decision making 
iti their communities. ' 

Even from so brief a trip through India, it is evident that women 
who are capable, perceptive and articulate hold high i)ositions. in educa- 
tion, govemmen;^ and in other fields; If women of the villages, in 
increasing numbers, are to contribute their talents and vast energies to 
the national life, attitudes toward their education must change, I. have 
read that a clearer definition is needed concerning the purpose of higher 
education for women in India. Surely there is also a need for definition 
of the purpose of women's functional literacy in the villages'. 

Yet another problem area in the attempted spread of functional 
literacy programs is recruitment of competent teachers. Villages are 
often remote; pay is meager; hours are long. At present an eighth grade 
education is usually expected of a candidate* for teaching Farmer's 
Functional Literacy. Often peog^e with such^^an educational background 
are primary teachers, who have difficulty establishing rapport with adult 




To be surtveffectivie" village-, teacher, f\irthermoj^S >^^bwledge of 
' agricult\jLre is 'iing^ratlve. Women's- classes present \>|i'sp|^p||gp, teacher 
; ..recnxitment probl^. , Some villages will not accept iflixe4^^^es; many 
i^^' more will- not acc^pt?^ man to teach women. Sincfe few'^^ffe&tfed«^ women want* 



i to -gO' alone down dark, rough roads at njLght,' recruitment <i5f%j^|& for . 
women's 'functional literacy has been extremely difficulty vi^^ ■ / 
Any discussion of barriers to adult literac^in- Indiariiwst take 
cognizance of the root problem: neglect of corapurso]^^ijna|y e^ * 
In the Poona area, for example, 50^ of prima!hr ai^ chj,id3?en'^^^ but 
about UO^ of these drop out. l?ie^e.^educate(| chiMren add yearly to the 

growing number of ' adult illiterates ik India.,' ^^A'^t governmental stipend to 

■ ■ ■ , \ " ^ ' ' ■ . • 

■ each child; monthly to stay in school migjit be an' economical ^expenditure 

of education ftonds the long nan.) 

Finally, elements of Hinduism, followed by 80^ of the people, retard 

p the growth of functional liljeracy efforts and desire for education 

generally. According to the Bhagavad. Gita , God is the sup^reme self whose 
lower nature is revealed as physical world, including mind, intellect and 
ego. Life is regarded as a stage on whi^th one. acts put his role. One way 

V in which the Hindu attainis eternal. life i^-^lhtrough performance of duty or 
vKarma; but in the performance of this duty tliie" Hindu does not recogpize 

S . ■ ' 4^ ' ^ ^ ^ • ■ 

i^asual relations. One is not, then, Concerned about the result whieh • 
ensues from the. doing of duty. ■ ^ . 



• is the spirit of calmness ^d equanamity 

7 generated l:^y freedom from attachment to the ^fruits 
of action that constitutes the essence of Karma- 
. / ' . ■ yoga".-^ 4 - 

ChatterJ^ey Fundamentals of Hinduism ^- ^ . 
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- ji^^ tte average villager may not analyze the philosophy which imderlies 
.his traditional faith; but tkrough lijyth and epic, ritual and oral tradi-. 
tion, many have absorbed fatalistic attitude, accepting without question, 
the lot the gods have .assigned. Although it is said that 'knowledge is 
higl^y regarded in India, it seems to me, paradoxic^ally,, that, ther^ is 
apathy and resi^ation $o fate wjhich is an obstacle to individual 

' ^ ; ' • • ■ ' . ^ 

aspiration and social cl^ange. 

Related to this is the problem of the caste System as it relates :to 
adult education. Throughout India caste is no longer recognized^ The . 

i 

constitution echoes what Gandhi proclaimed: that no human being is "un- , 

■ . ■ ■ ■ ' 

touchable*-, I was told by a plane companion i!i Maharashtra that dis- 
crimination by caste is fast' disappearing. Yet I was told by another 
Indian that when he 'went to England for "Education, he contaminated his 
own family when he returned home for a visit. Another man, a professor 
who rejected caste, admitted-^ his own son could not find a bride except by 
going back to the village of his father to a choice from the proper caste 
Although I have not been in India long enough to msike generalizations, it 
would seem to >"tjhat mobility though education would not be in the 
thinking of most villagers. A farmer might want to be a more productive 

e . ■ < , • 

member of the cultivators; he would seldom want to be a business man in ^ 
Delhi. Caste, then, is a deterent to education as a vehicle of social 
mobility, and. Vocational advancement . 

' f " a . • . 

With SO many problems hampering functional literacy, what is its 
place in community and national., development? One experiment conducted by 
the National Institute for Conimunity Development in Hyderabad suggested 
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that literacy does not have direct i^lationship *td agricultural growth, 
Pui^^jf with a high rata of illiteracy, made sVhstantiai growth in agri- 
cult^|c^j[^hile Kerala, /With a touch lower illite]?acy rate, made 'alfmo^t none. 



I: 



Even ^cjpgh the factoi^ of ■ additional reisource in-put in tjie case of the 

■■ -^^ ' • • r .- . , ■ / ' ■ " ■ " 

Punjab njo^ discredit tiife validity' of this'study^ it is suggestive that as - 

^ a shSrt range gqal lite^^y needs a second look., . 

^ • . My' lJi?)ressi6n is t^aat India's njain prohlfem now is feeding 6Q0 milliop^ 
people Insepaijpi^itLe^f ropi this is population control, I talked with, a 
^'person who had done a stt(c^ 'of the productive capacity of. ]iidia related, to - 
population, * He said India cannot supporf more than 1|00 million, and that 
she will have %o ],a\inch a massive program of pleumed parenthood if she is 
to surviv^. The third priojrity, related to the other "two and fxindamental, 
is th^ creation of a. stable government free of corruption. 

Yet I would not overlook/.the importance of functional literacy as a 
long range goal for India, It is not enough just to have knowledge of how 
to farm. Fertilizers change; new seeds are on the market. The farmer must 
^ read! We heard of a farmer who dprayed a large field of peppers with 

. insectide which he had "mixed improperly, Bepause he could not read the'.' 

instruction on the bottle, he >ad lost his whole field. Secondly, the 
. ability to read and tof use numbers 'protects a villager from exploitation; 
A group of villagers in Raj as than were being i;|Lid mly Rs.S.a day for 
heavy work at a quarry. They asked for Rs.5. When the employer refused 

V they inquired around and/ found they could buy a quarry cooperatively ^y - . 
pooling their resources. They quit their jobs and became self employed. * 



This could not have happened before they lesimed to do simple arithmetic* 
'Weddings and other special occasions in the village mean large expeiidi- * 
tures. ^Often this money is "borrowed from money lenders at high interest* 
Awfiureriess of this, exploitation' is the first step to joint action to 
escatje its vicious hold. : * « ' ' 

Througtf reading, the villager can become ajmre of 'the outside world ^ 
and can open his or her life, to the jxissibility of change. Books and f , 



newspapers can bring mental stimulation and a wide range of knowledge • 
Most importan"^^ly, reading at a fourth or fifth grade level can facilitate 
,the villager's involvement in the life of his Community. . 

Indian leaders haye pledged dedication to the development of all the 



nation's reso\irces -to the end of becoming §^ self^:^liant coxmtry. I think 

■ ■ ■ * ■ ■■ ' ■ . ' ,'.*.' ' ■ ■ 

•functional literacy will contiitue to hold aii important place in that total 

development, as a long range goal- * Two factors are in favor of its growth 



and ultimate success in at least-^a^ising appreciably the rate of lite racy.- 
First is the caliber of the "taen and wompn we have, encountered who are 
involved in adult education, arid, in functi^onal literacy in particular. In 
the village programs of Seva Mandir, Udaipur, in the Library Literacy 
Centers in Trivandrum, and in tfte Literacy House at Hyderabad and l/ucknow, 
we have found men and women of unusual dedication Ind commitment. Knowl- 

^ I ■ • ■ .-. ■ . N * 

edgeable as to the rural sitia^on and .wjell aware of the obstacle^ they 
face^^hey carry on with conviction that it is worth while. They are 
people who say' with Dr. M.S^ MehH^a,- "iJf is not enough td^ curse the ' o 
d^arkness; somepne should light a canclie." 



If these lights are not bright endu^, there is another light on 

.^■■■■^ v;y ■ i ■ , ^ ' ' . ■ ■ \ _ ^ . . \ • 

/>he jhorizon: mass media as a tool of adiilt educatifi)n. Radio ^as already 
proved its effectivenes^. In I965 there were U3 radio stations, broad- 
casting from 8 to 12 hours a day ixi^'l^ regional languages, covering .63*^ 
pf the ixjpulation. Out of 3 million sets, lyct, 000 were in 'vil^lages. Of 

'ti^e', 90,000 have been installed by the goverriment for community 
•listening. Even as far back as I956 All India Radio conducted experiments 
which showed that the piograms increased the level of knowledge, and 
produced leadership and -th^, formation of action grovtps. Today Farmer's 
Funptional Literacy prograiris establisl) a tVo way channel between fanners 
and. -specialists,. Such programs help' to motivate people to. learn 1;?) read 
and write. ' - ; • 

»■'.". . . ■ ' ■ *■ 

.\ \ Television is new in India, but the possibilities of this'' medium in 
education at all levels staggers the imagination. An" experiment in using 
television for literacy work was caarried on ^in the city of Bombay, from 
^jgeptember 10 tp 'December 21,^97^, by jpint effort of the Institute of 
Cqpmunication Arts,, St. .Jtavier. College, the Bombay City Social Education ' 
•yCoramittee 9.nd the ' Bombay Television Centre, of All India Radio. The- course- 
^cc^^sted of. 90 class -days,, each of ^O- minutes. . The' 3^ tele-lessons* ' 
coipisted of formats In putting acrogs the me^sd-'ge: slides, songs,; documen- 
taries, folk di^ainas. The literacy content. oi;i^ tie l^s^on was- either Vords 
Vhich were introauce|L, or ^jpentences which Vo^'e^used^^ reading exfercises.' 
The , social educ^^ion ,coi:^ter><i^w^^*' relSfted .lit%l»acy corttent. ' Thi5 

pilot project has been e^y-arluatedvMd"^^ will 'be produced this 

•fail. Althbugh^ this wa^^^^^^ di^rected toward the chowls, it 

could be easil^^,: transferred to a iniraP situation. \ 
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In Hyderabad on August 1, we* shared in the "Ceremony of Rejoicing" 
as we witnessed the first TV progi^ain beajned from a sate Xylite oveic Ghana 
to six centers and 2U00 rural villages of India. This innovative ex- 
periment, called SITE, will last one year, bringing primary education, 
teacher training eind adult programs to illiterate and semi-literate people. 
The world will watch with interest when this project is evaluated; in terms 
of effectiveneas in changing attitudes and behavior in a developing 
coimtry^ 

This is admitedly .a small start for so vast a country. Most villages 
in India do not have electricity; know-how for repairing television equip- 
ment is lacking; and mass programming in television is very costly. All* 
of these factors meike it impossible to predict how widespread TV will be 
in India ten years hence . 

Presuming these difficulties can be overcome, can television reduce 
Illiteracy and bring non-formal education to adults? Sceptics point out 
that the United States has enjoyed television for almost kO years and has 
done little to^bring coping skills to the illiterate, the semi-literate 
and the disadvantaged. Certainly few programs have been initiated directly 
related to literacy. E jn so, television has Ytad its impact on all 
classes and in all sections of the United States. As Marshall McLuhan 
has said, "The medium is the message." Racial attitudes, aiwareness of 
world events, appreciation and knowledge of differing life styles — all 
of these have changed people • In some cases the stimulation of television 
and the rising expectations evoked by the television world have motivated 
people to sign up for classes in functional literacy as a means of changing 
their lot. 
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Moreover, iDecause India* s literacy problem is so immense, and be- . 
cause television is at present controlled by 'the government, on4 can 
expect education to have priority over mere entertainment as the^medium ^ ^ 
develops. Many of . the problems which beset, literacy campaigns a1i: present 

. ■ - p 

might be solved if^this were- the case. . ^ 

ft " , . . 

The obst&cle of the ^ caste system is a case in point. Through drama ^ 

V'' , ' ■ . ■ • 

and historical interpretations of caste in Indian culture, people might 

' i > ■ 

<^fcme to see that caste has no place in society today. Again, the problem 
of teacher recruitment might be aided by a series o^ TV dramas in which 
people find fulfillment in village teaching. Actual teaching sessions can 
be done on TV, Supplementary lessons can help students learn when the 
teacher is tiot present. ' 

Finally, the Paulo Friere educatior\al technique of teaching could 

^ • »i 

help overcome fatalism and apathy in the Indian. illiterate. This method, 
which has proved so successful in the last fifteen years in Brazil and 

' Chili, , could be doubly effective if TV were lised for reinforcement. 
Frtere teaches reading through key words which are stimulating to thought 
and imagination: land, salary, government, wealth. These words wibh ac- . . 

■ companying pictures are discussed with the guidance of a -coorclinator. 
Friere *s method attempt^^^,^o awaken the conscience of the villager that ^ 
he or she may be open to growth and development in a changing society. 
As far as I can see, this method is not used at present in functional 
literacy in India. Functional, Literacy Programs attempt to change use 
of fertilizers and hence food production, but do not make the villagei: 
aware of his problems and his plight in context of the total society^ 
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Because the Friere method leads inevitably to a quest for channeJLs of 
action for social change, it can bej a force for erasing the fatalism which 
hangs ^ so heavily over the IndianVillage . 

Television can* never supplant^the coordinator in the Friere teaching 
method, in which student participation and group dynamics is so vital; 
but television can broaden the horizons of the villager. Through this 
medium illiterates can learn of hoW things are done in other states, how 
the society is organized, how the central government operates and how other 
people live. ; 

i 

The challenge now is two-fold: government commitment to electrifica- 
tion of villages and funds for mass media expansion, and production of 
educational programs of high caliber. The information bulletin from the 
institute of Communication Arts in Bombay states: 

"The masses are ready 'and waiting expectantly. The 

field is wide open, and we don*t want to make the ' 

some mistakes made by ;other more advanced nations. 

We can not afford to.'i • 

If re sponsiblg^ communicators Join with educators with full support of the 

central government, they may bring |a new day in rural India. Television - 

is not a panacea; indeed it may bring it3 own problems; but it will reach 

out to tens '-of thousands of people! to bring them into the twentieth 

I 

century,. . j ' ' 

I 

Time is running out in India. 'ITie world watches the struggle bf a 
^ i ' - 

democracy it emerges from infancy to adolescence. Never before has 

. ■ r I 

the rebirth of a society encounteijejd more overwhelming problems. 
Literacy ^is only ongy Others may tjake priority in 1975- Ultimately, 
however, the tight;^ to eradicate illlterac^t must be won. ; 
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THE FARMERS FUNC TIONAL LITERACY PROGRAM, AND GANDHIAN PHILOSOPHY 
' V by . , 



Don Swanjord 



In the area Vof agriculture for developing economies, the crucial 

■ » 

question is what -is appropriate development and how can Ibhe farmer "be 
educated for the appropiate development? Although operating Farmers/ 



Functional Literacy cl^s^s^s in India tend, to show simple Ij^tdtacy As- 
pects most clearly, the plajmers-^f the program thought Viide'^J^L^^ 
more than a literacy program, they inteh^^d^a method o f train i'ft^-i'^^r-^he — - 
purpose of developing Indian agriculture, and a comprehensive rion-^formal 

y . 

.education program. 

Generally the atmosphere in which one collects inrpression§*.in India 
is one of crises of population, land availability, diet, and inflation'. 
Particularly the siimmer of 1975 is a season of anxiety over political 
conflicts and physical realities, from the state of emergency to the 
monsoon flood in some places and the failure of the monsoon in others. ^ j 
It would be a difficult situation for an^ nation. Indians determination 
and resourcefulness has shown results over the last 25. years. Indians 
credit is in a great deal of progressive thinking and activity by the 
government and by individuals. 

There is general agreement about the need for education in developing 
democracies. Nevertjheless , as an observer I am more interested in aspects 
ot human development in India than in simple economic growth. When I see 
a prograjn fot education of the rural people, I want to see autonomous 
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i^^jg^als learning in a humane s^uation and not automatons making per 
'80ra^ sacrifices,. I want to see farmers moving over to a 

stage of technology if/tiich is appropriate to their goals in development, 
not into massive- systems which are as tyrannical as absentee landlords. 
I want to see marginally employed people trained for vopations within 

9 

their community so that they can choose to become part of large-scale 
industry in the great urban centers instead of being forced to do it. 

My concerrv in "development" i$ that we work together to meet the 
various needs of human beings (not just physical needs) and that we 
recognize a multiplicity of life styleg and solutions to human needs. 
Change is inevitable and we must be aware of the interdependence of all 
hximan beings on earth, A consciousness-raising book from Australia De- 
velopment Dilemma , characterizes poor nations by the existence of a larg 
projKDrtion of people who are unable to meet their physical needs, their 
psychological .needs, and their often rapidly increasing wants. Basic 
physiological needs are for food, water, shelter, rest, health, and re- 
production. Basic psychological needs are for security, esteem, self- 
realization, and love. 

One reason for my emphasis on "appropriate" development is the 
Meadows-Club of Rome report which remarks on the deteriorating world 
conditions as progress can't keep up with jKDpulation. Over the next one 
hundred ^ars we a^re facing a natural resource shortage which means the 
supproriSsion of inodem ^Industrial society; a decline of world populatioi^i' 

^ r, ^ o ' ■ ... 

from changes brought by population; jKDpulatlon limitation by food 

r * ' ' ' ' ■ 

shortage of war; disease eind* Social strdss^s caused by physical and * 
psychological crowding. . , , . ^ ' 
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"Appropriate" development, development of a "poor" nation within the 
restrictions of these world crises, means that we have to depend on social 
planning to reshape political and, .'Economic struct\ires of traditional 
society along with a new technology for production. The primary illustra- 
tion is the Green Revolution which has aggravated social tensions ty 
benefitting chiefly the wealthy farmers, and accelerated the growth of a 
landless class. There is a significant movement of people from the rural 
areas because there are too few jobs available in farming and too few 
alternative typesi. of employment in the rural areas. 

One reason for visiting India is to think at first hand about the 
sources of strength of the nation. An ancient traditions is here which 
has always had enough vitality tq absorb neV- forces and chajige itself in 
the face of new retirements. What is it that maintains individual Indians 
and helps the adaptive process in daily life? A kind of secret source of 
strength in the West is the conception and reality of progress. One is 
devoted to something better, some more of what is already there. The , 
Eastern temperament is more biased towards limited wants. This may be an 
important source of strength over the millenia. , Another spurqe of strengt^ 

is that traditional society,' whether literate or illiterate, is educated ih 

I) 

a small group of people following one individual, a master. This could be 
education to £earn a craft or, to become a specialist in religious law. In 
India^ it was called the - gurukula, a circle , around a guru who had th^, al- 



legiance' of the group and gave it intellectual and spiritual gu^^jpce. 
The modem forni* of the gurukula is a product of the imagination' 'of *^ah? 
Gandhi, and he called it "Basic Education". \i . 
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Technically known as ''The Wardha Scheme", under the name "Education ' 

.J ' 

for Life/Education through 'Life" , the program has universal implications, f, 
M.K. Gandhi, who- in 1937 was living with his community at Wardha in 
Maharashtra, was able' to formulate a total schooling system which, on 
its siiirp;i.est level, would re^'-Qstablish traditional virtues. It encouraged 
a rural' lo^fe^wh^pre. j^^ple^ cooperate more than they compete. In a broader 
sense, the goals of hie program were pedagogical, economic, anql sociaX.^^ 
First, the subjects were related to each other and to life; Second, the ' 
program uses -.as its societal b<ise the villager, consepratlvely .strong. 
Tbird, there is vocational train%ig of the villager. Fourth, local "self- 
governing citi^ensijiip is supported. , 
■*'•■'." ■ ' ' .»"■■' 

In oiitlino^, the program was this: A basic 'craft is selected and all 

' ' ■ ■ . . ■;■ ■ 

learning is centepd gn the craft (At the Basic Schoot/^f 

Udaijpi^ig^ayin^ : and agriculture; are at- t^e .center}. *'.TfterpTOgra^^^ as^^^' . 



social^Jjp^tMKh mnuax labo^ activity 13' purposeful and- produc^tive and -; * 
^WmM0^^^m^'^y in labor. The handcrafts meet .the inirinlnrf expfen^es'^of 

Jhich makef elementary education' self-gnppctrting, so 'lihat it, " : 



' ^^^^^^^1^ everywhere. Bo^h te^-ghers and chU^t'en. :^^e;.w^^^ 
socfflifiteaa^ress, including ^^^edilcing of paste and sei5;^.di'ftcrim''i^^ 



Not; jUfcit thilB intellect ^jiifeM aspects of his personality ((irir 



cludin^^hls body and emoti^^|^^al^^ ^ . ''^^.f^i;^- '^ 



^ Anyone following G^tndhi 's '^a^^'er vould-^'know w^iat ' craft would fi^^ . 



at the center of theJ^j^AxCfeulum. Beginning, in I919 he Wore bnly. h^espun^ 



clof?h and led thousandi^ ty give up wearing the industrial lage textiles ' 
which were produced abroad or with' foreign .capital' out of In(?Lianfrit>? 
materials^ '% • ./ //J . •/ j 
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J^^^^g Slid weavi'ng were obscure cjrafts, hoirever. Gandhi hi3nself 
"^B,^ 1^ ltli&, forties before he saw a liand loom, and there had to be an 
ex 




'e^ search before a spinning wheel could be found, A number » 
tX^MKly.. turned up in Baroda. The craft at the center of the school cur- 
rlmiurii remained thejgirealcness of the Basic Education System, Thej^e were 
'^fC^teachers with the ability to revive the carding- spinning-weaving 
^^^.ne in the school, . or to find an acceptable replacement^ and use it, 
: .^The Wardl^^SBheme for basic education became India's national 

irjr' sys.^pi after World War II. Its emphasis 'on simple literacy and 
*"^^r\ir^ art^ij^^ a contradiction to the profession-oriented secondary system, 
ftever been clear officially how the two systems, priinfeLiy and 
secoriiMmPf^on-foi^al and formal, are supposed to wor;lc together, ;^The 
,Wai!o[Jl:^S^cheme has been practically abandoned and only a few of the . 



ophically strongest Basic Schools continue to exist. 
f^p# However, let us continue to explore for Indian society as a progra 
^ as' a philosophical cover for Indian society as a learning society and as 
'./•a working model for a literacy and training effort in rural'lndia. It 



answers the need for a personal, spiritual fulfillment -v^cft.iappears 
"^alongside thp general need for national development',* Present thinking is 
that literacy and agricultural training together are needed to move 
farmers forward in productivity. The most difficult hurdle of functional 
literacy programs is the integration of literacy with real life outside 
f' cla$s. With the growth of services in rural, areas such as field days, 
■ demonstrations, group discussions, .radio, salesften, extensfonJagents^and 
youthvclubs, has .come a challenge to literacy specialists to integrate 
these coiypunications media. 
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What kind of development program can the varied social arid" educa- " 
tional interest groups agree on? Capitalists and communists, westerriizers 

and Maoists would accept that economic growth can be- attained^ by increasing 

' * .*. i. 

the amounts of labor, capital goods, and land used' in production, 'b^ im- - 
proving the quality , of these factors of production, by combining them in 
more efficient ways and inspiring labor to greater efforts. While Gemdhi 
abhorred the prospect of industrialization for his people, there are 
elements of his old Basic Education model which dovetail with the economic 
and social aspects of* Indian emergence. He knew the outlines of the 
problems facing twentiedbh-century Indians. How should people relate to 
m&chines and to each other in seeking happiness and real meaning in their 
lives?'. A second basic issue ^of the modem age is whether modern indvistrial 
society, capitalist or socialist, does in fact diminish man's powers, even 
though it does allocate them "efficiently" and increases his skills as a 
specialized input. Gandhi and Mao have continued to preach and foster 
the virtues of plain and sjjnple living and devoting one's life to helping 
others rather than accwnulating things, all the while skirting the issue 
of the effect of industrialization on the millions in India and China who , 
were already mafchnized into industrial lives. 

A further example of how Gandhi's prewar educational model agrees 
•with Indian economic development and personal fulfillment i 5 the de- 
"emphasis of labor si)ecializatlon. -Both Basic Education and developing 
("pos't-traditional") societies aim at a "universal" ^man, able to perform 
many Jobs modertely well, manual emd intellectual, urban and rural. This 
kind of person is needed to help the Q/:onomy and society cope with sudden 
and large changes, A villager who has spent some months in a factory or 



- in .training can more easily -repair f am eqiiipn^nt arid has spe^cial value 

in his home setting. V 

The^ product, .of Basic Education is also an important link in the 
. chain of Informal communication, the passing^of useful information which 

extends creativity. and productivity, A present reality in India is the. 

slow pace oT innovation in rural-areas. Emphasizing basic education at ■ 

all ages, not simply- as literacy campaigns bilt as involvement with . 



^.neolite rates in their own district^^^ll e3?Dend their practical speciali- 
zatioiTS and sensitivities beyond the "schoolroom"^ and into life*. It is 

P9ssible> that this reduce the qualitjiC the labor, force, and therefore 

- . • 

slows "the rate, of economic growth; however, according to** Adam Smith the 

difference between the most ^dissimilar of human beings is not so much the 
cause of thel ^iVision of Labor as it is the effect of it. Of India n 
have read that differences in language are the greatest in the same 
locality but spoken by high compared to lo>f caste individuials • One can 
become burdened down while thinking about India by the prospect of a 
further caste division alongside, of or. on top of the old. The transforma- 
tion from alienation to fully aware and participating members of society 
is an important element, of a release of India's resoul-ces and energies, 
Productivity under these circumstances takes great leaps. - ' 
Basfic education is the one program I have seen which pays attention 
. to literacy skills as a part of developmental, activities, but first of" 
all. enables a young person to employ /himself productively.*^ Part of the 
work lr\ developing Ihea ideal of '^Education for Life/Educ&tion through Life 
for India in 1975 is rebuilding respect Tor Gandhi's philosophy of educa- 
^5ion. It suffered from being institutionalized twenty years ago; it was 
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liim'eVessarlly put into competition with "the "mbdem^'" secondary system. " 

Comparatively small self-help programs like Farmers' Functional- Literacy 
^ ■ • ^ . ... ^ • . ■ ■ 

and Basic Education cannot solve problems of "ultimate mess" .(as Calcutta 

has been described) circumstances; certainly Macaulayan education of,. 

white-collar, bookish, .data-packed civil servants cannot, nor any single 

education or soclia^ engineering program. But it caii help stablize the 

countryside and huma3:iize life there even in times of adverse physical 

conditions. 

In national planning and individual initiative there are always ^- ^' 

bright hopes and failures, but a jprograjn Is less likely to fail if it is 
seen 'as one of a complex of solutions. Another danger unwarranted , ' 

assumption of prograjn tran^sferability. Many leaders ;anft nat ions', in- 
.eluding India, have seen Grundtyig's folk high school movement as an ' 
i<ieal institution for developing citizens. Lt appeared in India as the 
rural vidyapeeth, and as ^ model answered the demands j)ut on an 'institu-* 
tion for developing an innovative and thoughtful fanning community. 
Nevertheless, the rural vidyapeeths are dying of unpopularity with the ' 
clientele it was meant to sferve, and they have virtually disappeared. 

) ■ . 

' The implications of what I am saying about Farmers' P^unctibnal 
Literacy is that its goals'^ agree with what I w^htvthe educational process 
of rural/village India .to irrvolve'. In addition, in practice the program 

•needs more people' vAio are committed to integration* of literacy and life. 

"We need many more committed, individuals. The whole- pro^cess depends on 

:-the teacher-student rela^t'ionship. If it is a simple literacy class, is . 1^*^ 
the teacher able to show his cfefea;^ how the subject is related to life? ^ fT. 
If it is a training session does it push thW trainee tow^ds literacy 

. study" as well? 

175 ■ ;■ \/ 



Farmers Functional Literacy, like Basic Education and any educational 

.innovation "works" when there is creative leadership. Philosophically 

Fanners' Functional Literacy and Basic Education ^are activist, depending 

on learners playing a J)rimary role as well. These two elements side py • 

side are a challenge, but in the Udaipur district of Eajasthan. we haveV/^ 

seen them working, as they seen them working? as they have elsewhere , 
■ ./ ' " . ' • ■ • ■ ' 

The. youth club of the village of Loyeria, for example, has its own small. 

experimental agricultural plot and .affects the .agricultural practices of 
the community. It exists because of an involved extension agent from the. 
city and because, the young fanners are willing to take risks. Fiamers' 
Functional Literacy is^ a program which can cover many emploratory projects 
and vocational experience situations: a strong agricultural sector comes 
from more than new seeds and fertilisers. It include^ understanding and . 
learning to repair simple mechanical equipment', the technology of ^fencing 
and pastivre developfti^t and feed mixing, the making of simple equipment 
for oneself , the^ planting of new kinds of crops or perha;^ an orchard, 
the' keeping of ^ a;i certain animal for production goals as a cash crop, or 
the operating of** a .cooperative project "for sale, storage, or processing. . 
^All of these lea^rning projects have development potential in a. pre- 
industrial community; the functional lit^rSacy, programa can spawn .farmer- 
operated industry. * V .^'v. i 

It .is up to individuals to carry oU"t-supe^iB'sfully a functional 
program which begins with basic needs for -food, sheltei^, income and 



distribution! ^production, and health, and bridges th^ gap to, a simple 
formal education program.. The program of Farmers Fiffictional Literacy an 
the tradition of Garidhian basic education are thee supports fpr a new era 
in Ijidia's rural development. Committed individuals must be found who, 
can cariy out the program and cariy on the tradition. \ 



' LITERACY IN INDIA 
(Emphasis on .the Rajasthan Area) 

^ Fernandes E. Lopes ' ' 

■ ■ij' , . , ■ ... ■ ■ 

Plfease pemit me to generalize in tl^s report. ' Nine weeks in a 

/ • • ' . - ^ - , . • 

■'country with .such a rich heritage and culttiral backglround I can not do 
justice nor do I' feel qualified to, assume concrete obseiVations on what I 
baye seen and done; My repo;rt, however, will .coricem Itself in a way^ that 
I present my' observations right "from", the shoulder" and not 'loaded with 
meaningless flowery terminology that wo-uld be conf vising .to the reader. 

India's mass-illiteracy, is too vast a problem to be overlooked by 
mankind. Alarming vcensus reports reveal that" 69^, or the population is . 
illiterate.- In one of its largest states', Rajasthan, the blimt fact is : 
that 91^ of the women are\ still^illiterate . The high population growth/ 

pattern and the very low litisracy percentage is'^of grave concern to any 

" • .'^ ■ ' ■ ■ ' . * ' f "\ 

good-'- thinking man or nation. . " ' . ^ 

■ * Literacy^eiqiigs "in a place of ^development of any country and India ■ . 

should . not^e gn exception. The.^,isocial and economic progress of India 

has been hampered liy. its educational stagnation; and if India is to 

progress in tliese two areas she must progress ^ educationally as well. As 

I • see . it jthe picture' of change has .be'ep, very,, very slow, • 

' It IS' trufe that . India has a^;verx. separate iijentity, and the tenets , 



of ahcient,' -me^^xe^al and md|J.e'fTi« timei? ^havg had an influence in Indian . ' ... 
education. This thinking, however, .does not excuse a need for change. 



The gre^at Mahatma Gandhi stated: - 

. • ' ^"''Mdss; illiteracy ia ,IhdiB.\g sin' ahd shame and must 

^- ';' he liquidated. But the lite-jracy campaign must not 

/ V end with the knowledge of the alphabet, it must go 

hand in hand with th6.*§pread of useful knowledge." 

llieTCyl.s ' a*great dealof inertia in Indian f lite racy programs that I 

••. ' ■ ■ ^ ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ •'•'*; - .• ."^ '■ . ■* '■ ■ 

have seen ..and a critical review "by Indian educators and the GkDVemment 
is in dire *jieed now! • v . 

Teacher itiualiHiy is not at its "best although' I did. meet and see many 
^dicated people who were tiying: their' best with the limited resources'" 
given -to them for their use.. Teachers of la hi^ef caliber* from the urban 
areas who arfe more s'pjihisticated iii teaching: t^ do not desire an4» 

"will not go 'to rural areas to .teach. One cannot** tlame them in a way 

' ■ ■ .. ■ '■• r:\.. ... ;,- " ' • .. ^ ^ ^' ' 

because basic' conditions for themselves and their families are' just' not^ 

'there,. In fact, deplc^rable' conditions in 3?ural villages and wi^th-^the 

various tribal groups ^are pf such a low ebb that to get we^l-q\ialified 

dedicated teachers to do^ the massive job is literally ijupQssible. 

/ It can be said 'ihat the Indian Government ? has not done . enough* in the 

area of Adult Education; but^ the Indian Gove'mment 'has cotfie to realise' 

'th,e efforts of a small mlnbrity .^f people, whose; ef fo^^- have / in'spiretL ^' 

< enthusiasm in this, field. . / ' • ; . . ■ - 



. J)r. Mbhan ^ingh Mehta, praSadent of 'Seva I^andir ih'Udaipur, is one 

, , _ ^ ■ . . ^ * *i 1^ ' . • • » 

inan iti- this group who has played ^a key role Iji , Adult Education . in India ' 

from the start. - * " .. ^ , ;^ ^\ ^ 

. ■ ■ , ■ • . ; 

I On j^l^ 10> i975 > \at ^he. Lake' Palace Hotel, Udaipu^ Dr,.; Mehta; stated 
,that /'Adult Education must, be linked with life /^ It is.-im^ortant , that 
Adult Education exist not only to teach the three R*s, but it must \also ; 
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prc3mote the interests of an adult individual and his role in the community. 

These ideas I agree wholeheartedly with and having them stated by a man . 

who grew up with the Adult Education movement in India certainly made 

sensev to me. ■ , 

If 

Recently in certain tribal villages, in the state of ' Rajasthan, well- 
digging programs have been successfully initiated by Seva Mandir. -It is 
logical to assume, that a meaningful eduaati^pnal experience can be procured 
if the adults involved could learn "th^W^RSl^iK jy^^^^^ of well-»digging 
Hhich is so vital to themselves and the^^H^^^ j^inm This becomes 



a meaningful educational experience geared for adults. 

Sevdi- Mandir,. through such programs, can make villagers literate 
through teiTiis related to themselves, their environment, and their work. 
We talk in terms of educating the whole. person in American education; Dr. 
Mehta talks in ^erms of Adult Education as a whol?. ^development. His 
approach tb the problem is a logical one -indeed. However, even well- 
meaning educators such as Dr. Mehta -are handicapped in their endeavors if 
the political forces of a country are not fully behind their cause. Lip 
^ service^ is not enough. Vital reforms are desparately needed now! 

The following is a short case study of a Women's Literacy Class in 
Rajasthan area: 

On July 1, 1975 5 I visited a women* s literacy class on the outskirts 
of Udaipur. From the start I must state that rural education in India is 

a 

not too functional and for most of the adults involved Hindi is a second' 
language or H.S.L. I have visited many literacy classes in India that 
have taken place in the late evening hours, but this class did^ take place 
in the afternoon from 3^00 to U:00 p.ml Beds frpm iadjoining Hbm^s were 



brought ou-^ fgr the observers to sit on and placed ne^-r the* cemented patio 

of a house that served- as "t^e location for this class where these students 

■ fa ' . 

meet sijx:^- times per week. All in all, the atmosphere was not a bad one, 

in fact, I was rather pleased with the 'informality and friendliness that 

* . I* - " ' 

prevaL3,ed.. The adult students, who numbered fourteen, were easily dis- 

tracted, not only by our presenc^^j. but by the usual presence of neighborhood 

children and wandering animals. Many of the women students had their small 

' •* , ' ^' 

children with ^them and one woman even haci a sick, fevered child lying on a 

■• ' \ / • ' ■ ^. . ' ■ ' ' 

bed nearby., Occassionally this mother would attentively get up. from her 

position' in the class and care for the child* and also fan away the many 

flies that were there. ., . v . 

The lesson was of the lecture type and the question and answer ap- 
proach meth|>d was used by the teacher. The teacher, a high school "graduate, 
was expressive in her manner, showed kindness and patience, and followed 
an open plan book placed on the floor. ^ ^ 

'fhere was a blackboard (slate and Aot canvas) ^placed near the teacher 
with colored chalk, although I do not recall a single instance when the 
teacher used "ETiis Important teaching tool. Each student did have a 
^pencil and* a copy book and various books of many ievels could be seen in 
use, showing that the teacher was. trying some kind of ' individualized 
instruct iono - , . 

The group was an, advanced group and it was obvious from the replies 
to o\xr question, "Why are you here?": that the women wer^ interested to 

^ - • I 

learrt to read,, write, and learn Hindi as a second language. 

The students wer^anxious to sht)w the observers rthe many crafts that 

they had made and were as^ willing and anxious to sell them. 

f ' ■ ■ ' • ■ 
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I noticed that many of the st\jidents had knitting and crocheting kits 
nearby and when they were bored by i the les$on they would turn to these as 
a passtime, , \ ■ ' 

■ ■ " ■ 1 * . 

The syllabus of 'the course wa^ from Seva Mandir and it entailed the 

i 

follovrilng: * | ' 

The 3-R*s 

H*S*L« *' \]., 

Pre-natal care • J 

i ' ■ ' 

Hygiene (personal) • " 

j Foods, (ref to mother and childp 

'On an* ongoing basis students aire regularly* evaluated orally by the^ 
teacher but tbe/real test is performance base criteria upon completion of 
the. course . ; 

I do see great hope with the advent of the use of television as a 
supplementary aid tg lesqons and textbooks in any educational program in 
India,- Literacy programs, in particular can utilize t>iis importeint aid to 
maJce education more lively, functional, and interesting. The approach must 
be realistic one directed at adults, and always kept within the bounds of 
adult comprehension and curiosity. In fact, even the proper use of radio 
in an imaginative way could be 'of great use, |ut p"dwer failures and even 
no electricity in so many^. villages makes this - a problem of mechanics many 
ti es. The Indian government is trying to overcome its many pains and 
miracles cannot be done ove'^might. This is understandable 1^ there must 
be a starting point. Television^could, in my opinion, ensu^ higher 
standar^is of teaching because most^ teachers would also leaii^^iid apply 

^new techniques to an educational system that needs them, . . 



This is*, where ' the educator at«bthe universitjr level with* governmental 
aid could play an iinportant role as the catalyst to -produce meaningful 
programs for adults. Their expertize should "be tapped and used to a 
greater ^exteht, J* / 

The Satellite Instructional Teaching Experiment (SITE) sponsored by 
NASA has started an^^exciting experimental program, beginning August 1, 
1975* This is just the start and I hop^ that it becomes a permanent fix- 
ture as a mass-communicfeition educational media. Can you imagine the 
impact and the many changes it can and will produce? Teacher-training 
courses via 'T^V, are an absolute must and the results I am sure will be 
great o New methods of teaching and learning could be applied in a way 
that would be meaningful to an adult who needs a vert special approach. 
It will make teaching and learning fun which can be e, good tonic that , 
all adults. (and children) need at times — no? Television can, I believe, 
be a positive approach to India's educational needs.* .1- would like to be 
given the opportunity to come back to India in a couple'^of years just to 
jsee the effects and results that T.V« will have on the Indian Educational 
sceneV It should be interesting don't you think? , 



THE OLD TRADITION AND LITERACY ' 

'9 -if , * ■ " 

•1 . . ■ ■ ■ ■ , ' 

. •« M^^ry A. AkersCn 

' ^ . , • / ^ ' \ ■ : 

The oral tradition of India is the .psychical consqiousness of • 
Bhrarata, "It is so deep ;rooted and also qo very pervading that it is ^ 

related to<»the Cosmic Stuff of Bhrahma, Theoral tradition which .wasb' 

♦ ■ , 

found in the mystical origin of the Vedjis shapes the present, and also \ 
determines the future. The oral tradition may, "be described as an un- 
scrutal^le force which Ipust "be ''understood on the deepest psychic level, 
if ilndidt is to IJe moved into the' realism of the twentieth century. 

, •. ' \ ' ^ • ' , 

. ^ The multi-faceted problems of India hinge to a large extent, ac- 
cord^tig to most authorities, on the illiteracy of the people. However, 
how to cope with. ar> amorphous force so intangible and subtle that'^t 
motivates a Brahman teacher with whom I dined' in Udaipur to stop on our 
way to his home to be annointed by a priest in an aged temple stinking 
of mildew andjoutrescence &eems to ibe beyond the misadventures of con- 
temporary Indian^ genius : , , 

Catapulting India into an aggresively competi twentieth not only 
appears to be but has in fact, proved to be non-feasable , Primarily, it 
is because of the profundity and psychical bedrock of an oral tradition 
which cannot be budged by the most scientific educative techniques. 

By examining the histoiy ot the oral tradition one may f ind *a clue 
to solve thej oriddle of India's dilemma. -•As far back as the inventive age 
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of Sanskrit Drama (2nd-9th Centuyy A\D. ) > one observes a resurgence of ' \ 
Hindu religion suppoij^ed by the Brahman caste with an aggressi^ness ^ 
wl^ich calif. Hfc mind thfe^propagandistic techniques of the Jesuit Counter- 



R^ormatim|y! ^However, whereaia all forms, of media vere used as supportive 
* dynamism- for xhe|ijesuit onslaught, .the sacred 'word ^ the spoken word, that 



is the oral tracfS 
religious and seciilfi 
it is the' Oral Tra 
^ops a correspd| 
culture of*^ 



fcjjias and still is even to^ajr the vehicle for . 

jmicatlon. The sound and pitch, of the ''!word" , 
jk'o^ ;'great significance,/-'^ Moreover, >it ; 
iffh^l integrity beyondr^ comparison with 



Tiistoiy^ 



introduced which was 



^-..^y'pP^^^^* Sanskrit .^ftir\gs^ip^^ the' Brah^mana 

^^^^13^^ ^feHtij^j^^ ::i^gan *o si^pe) 

7; .-['l ■|;"^'v!'/':''"-^v"^ f /r . • ' 

authdrx.ty ctf the oral tra^Jitiofi, Sanhita whicvh. are - 



as, ' 
rcede the 
called/Mantras or 



hymns>*^^^^ plairiistory telling of the Vedic period began to 



>,\ ibo6e eredil?|jLaty^;iin]^^ down by the%rahiHarts .who by their very 

; . ".sanct^jty* in this sphere relegated tha Kshatiya^ cast to number three 

' • '■ -i' ' " • ■ ^ - ' ' f'. i' * - o ■J^^'^' - '.^^ 

^^fS i^sitic>n-, wd thufe 'be"e'aine^^,hum|pr ofe&po^^^^^ 

• i • -Since the ^Val'l^y : Culture . pf^MpyeilJadara and Harappa, simple 

* ■ ' pictogr^pk and lateir. idebgipap^^ cit^Jyey^d^mean^^fr written fonn; 



However, not uift^p^^the Brahaiay^''^ written word play so 

> iioporba^fc .^ part ^^^i^^ dtjssBmihation'xDf profane and sacred knowledge, 
some areas y par^oxi calilay th^Hpoken w<fird, top,, evolved^new sub- 
tileties in the f^fjfe Sanskrit 4^ P<^'Efy. ^ Despite/ the fact 

tljat this new .-^nqjnesi?^. on writifig was "designed ^or a minority the 
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.evidence exists to support the idea that literacy might s6nWh9\f ;.be foiCted 

' A --.^ " ' ' .'■ ^ V; V/ ■ ^ 

\'' upon thgjjKpub lie through the religious medium as well as tiu^oseicujbai;;; 

./ Today , India is involved with the propagation of literiqy p^nly if^rough 
'secular agencies* It seems to tne an immense waste a naiiiqn^^'-iS^ 
fbrce not .to somehow .capitalize on the religious ciynamism'yof '^^I^ As 
an illustration,- Kishore Saint, Director of the I^al Insti>Mt5/iri Crdaipur, 
t^lated the; fact that even though his\gran(toother w^s iiiij^ra^ could 
or, word scripture frtp the ^ Mahahharata- . aro .^thO^ ^^^BJnayana , 



re^it^ word f o*, 

TKis 1 have observed is not ari^ unus'tial sitft4atlbn,] v> 'v^ ''C *• 

^ ' ^ ' '' ■ '"'^1 * ■ ■■'* .-■ " 

^ ^ '^Everywhere iHravele'U in I^idia ^^^^ ap^ared ^^6.*^ ^ituatioij. • 



could not iinderst arid why the great epfejs sucfiras the Ma^hharata, the 
^ ^^a;!>raha, >fer wthe Puranliis were .not included *?.n' a EiJ:er^^ qurriculum or used 

a motwating'^tool. '-Frbiii the mouths oSUlltCei^te to 
tKev^ultij^d intelllgerllia'^in''B^^^^ infallahility of 



tMPvfedA5^?3n(i my^s of the ifc'ui^^ of Var^ma^ Indrai,Agni:, Soma, Rudra, arid 
Vi^shnu, The oS^al tradition' involved' i^iSinduism aeeAed to be not only an 
^^oirfeaniz^l^^ligious systeSCut ai$b^ k^. highly^ organ wfd social system and 

. w , Modeimi^iM India is first ^to i^conciie the dichatomy between > the 
(jral tl^iji^^n 'bf.^^he illiteS|i^ m^|fes ^d fhe intellectu|tl concepts of 
the ihtelMgence. 'Even to modify the; orl^ tradition inherentljr related to' 



the i^tufgts impe^^yETive to , the :bp^^"|iiva^ siiccej^^g of BraJiamanic institutions^ 
would re^ui^ an apocaly^^al*^' innovation. . 

» The fact 'of the.^jinatter is tha^'there is obviously no need for 



literacy within I|wU-a*s curfint social format. This society is^lf con- 
tained and defies intrus^n "of the twentieth century demands for - 



industrialization and corresponding literacy. Conventional methods of 
sponsoring mass literacy such as those utilized in 'China and Russia are 
not applicable. Such methd^is are not applicable because of the powerful 
subconscious barriers against literacy already mentioned, but more im- 
po]?tantly because there is no incentive to be literate. ^ 

• Indid,, also, is endeavoring to be democratic in her processes of 
liberalization - a formidable task. Communist China had a great deal 
goin^ for her mass literacy piovement. Much of China's mutual sttnicture"* 
is based on the Confucian philosophy of i'ajnily unity and allegiency to 
the state. The concept of the 'state as the leader was therefore not so 
drastic a step. . It presented a form of organization with which the 
peasantry could readily identify. In India there is only one standard, 
and that is the standard built around the family unit with allegiency 
not to India but the family and the cast perse. Thus, we must bear in 
mind the qcncept that we ar^ not dealing with individual consciousness 
but with' a collective consciousness which might just possibly be^he 
largest collective consciousness on the face of the earth. 

Even in China where the masses were to some degree predisposed 
towards state, leadership, millions of people had. to be sacrificed in 
order to implement a successful mass educational' program, ' , , 

What would be the advisability of introducing communist techniques 
as an aid to literacy? What likelihood of ^success might be hoped for? 
The answer, to''^ these questions appear as much riddle today as millenia 
ago.., Studying the past throws little li^t on solving the literacy 
barrier today. The great invasions'^of the Moghuls produced changes in 




art, m\isic, architectiii^, 8^nd custoSfi, but it made no impression on the 
;JLt|^racy s"^andards of wie masses. For five centuries alone in Benaras 
il^ghuls down seething thousands only to h^ve the worship of Shiya . 

bob to the surface with renewed force wfiefi^^islajn loosened its "deadly grip. 
No panrphlfets to destroy, no popular literacy to condemn, the jiloghuls had 
to fight the oral tradition, that ,is; the Hindu psyche, and they lost. 
^ In Africa and other parts of the world the Muslims met with far ^ 
greater success because despite mass illiteracy, they never had to deal 



with the Hindu "Cosmic Mass Psyche *\ 

Thus there is no lesson to be learned here.^'"* 



In conclusion, the secular handling of illiteracy is nox -adequate to 



deal with Ipdia's massive problem. Somehow^ religion must be brought into 



,1 



the literacy scene. I^ would fllppear thfit the literacy standard^of states 
such as Kerala and Goa (which are predominantly Catholic and have a high* 
rate of literacy) have been significantly effe^cted by religious efforts . 
in the field of literacy. Catholicism is western, however there may be 
a lesson hei^^or the perceptive Indian educ^or. 

j^Tbe monastrc ir9,ditions of Christi^anity and Islam and' the parochocial 
school trMo^tion of ' Judaism have done much in producing a literate ma,ss ^ 



m #trts of the world. The problem here is so complex wrth 17 languages . 

ft- 

and|^U4 diaXectfef!. Yet the problem must be met 'and dealt with^^ if Ind^a ^ 
is to survive in the industrial and scientific- .complexities of this present 
world sitji^ctobn. ' , > ■ 
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. I did not mean to say survive, India has ^'survived the vast land- 
scapes pf history for milienia and 'i/iiiji' continue to survive the im- 
portuni^ties of the twentieth century ^^and more^ inipor tacitly the importuni 
ties bf'-iili^ unforseeable fixture. 
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COMJWITY DEVELOPMENT THROUGH SOCIAL EDUCATION 

' by../ : ■ ■ 

■ ■■ *. : • ' ■/• - ^ '„ ' ' 

/ . .. * - .'Joanne Vitello 

' ■ * ■ ' ■ "'^ / ' ^ ■ . " 

Coramuriity development is defined as- the proce^ by which the effort? 

, : \a^S. V /' • a ' " ' ' \ ' 

of the people themselvefe^ are imitedvwiih those of governmental authorities 
to Improve the econohdc, social, arid, cultural conditions of the community. 
Also, to integrate these communities into the life of the nation to, enable 
them to fully s contribute to- the pfogre3'S of the nation., Qoramuniliy develop? 1 
ment aims to bring about change through the involvement of the people .1:^ 
utilizing their talefnts and local re i^ources. It has the following psy- -. o 
Chological implicatipn. People are restricted in their wants and they 
cannot visualize the possibility -of improving their present level of 
living. Any benefits are invisible to the person whose economic and 
social status remains as bad* as it was before their Independence, 

One aspect of community development is the importance of motivating 
the people with regard to community affair&f " Improving their^ socio-economic, 
conditions is a ^prerequisite for bringing about their involvement in 
commxinity efforts or pe5*sonal productive efforts. In maiiy of ^he ruifal • 
villages, we have^ visited, people aife living in extreme poverty. How .. 
can- you expect the^ people to be at .all interested in literacy when their 
main ccncem is getting enough food for tHejLr fainiljr that day? ^Yo'i^Tnj^t 
raige ^theijr standsird of living or even 't^e level of exj)ectation of the 
•rviral people as a necessary condition foi* the teaching- of literacy. 



For successfuli teaching of literacy you must also meet the premie's 
needs and desires • This is one area in which the Indian education ll^s ..^^ 
failed to fully recognize. My reason for this statement is the constacnt 

occurance of a high drop-out rate being around sixty pebr cent. I realize : 

.> * ' • 

there are Aether factors causing this high percentage such as; the quality 
of the teachar-and economic conditions, to name only a-few» In spite off 

■ • ■ ■ . ■ -. / . ' ' ' '! 

this, I maintain, that the m^in reason is the lo-^^ appeal and re levants 
of subject material to the commimities. • What is the purpose of going into 
a rural comifianity with the intent of preaching the benefits of farm 

( ■ ■■ :•• . ■ 

mechanization, when they don't even haVe a well? ' > 

■ ' \, ^ ^ V " 

Therefore, for effective motivation, it is essential to know the 
■' . ■ ■ 'j • ' ^ . ■ : 

people's needs,, to know the goals to be achieved, and the method whichi 

will be implemented. - ,r . . 

. It is my view that high priority should be given to the problem of 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ * • 'S'' ' 

wiping out illiteracy from the land if the developmental progfains' are 

succeed in the true sense' of the team. " . . 

Literacy, though^ is nbt an end in itself _,^but lias meaning only as « . 

a component of* a lai*ge. scheme. When we talk about developmental programs, 

it is the concept of linking education to- develoxjment in the rural areas 

particularly for increasing production. "A program of "fun^itional literacy 

has to -help the fan;iiers iat hia life and work, for his individual behavior, 

and communication, and' in^ understanding arfd using complex, technologies./ 

■. . :^ . ' A- . ; . ' ' 

Adults involved in improved faming practl^ces wou,ld be interested^ in, 

literacy only if it applies to their agricOTLtural' betterraeri 

inccpe. ^e goal in functional lit^rady then is to assist in acbieving, 

specific socip-ecbnomic bbjetitives^y ^making adults' receptive t^ 6henge 



• and -iiinovatioh . .Also, by .helping them to acquire new vocational skills 
<• *■" .•■■•>.• ' . . , ■ •■ 

knowledge, and attitudes whicfi they can usa effectiviely. J All- development 

or impxovement is self-development or self- improvement,^^ cannot be 

l?rouglat about except through, education. ' To .create a new society, we must 

create a nisw majfi. .. T^e man in India is not capable, of understanding . 

' or adopting even .the basic aspects of a^rdm^eivp society. 'This Mgh 



percentage of illiteracy is a great obstacle and a stumbling block, in • 
the. path of their progress. It is education that moulds the character of 
a.maii, expands his 'outlook and understanding, and adds to. his efficiency. 
Education is the basic factor of all progress and without 'a program of 
mass education no real progress can be made. Unless the common man arid, 
woman ^is lifted from the ignorance, superstition, and reaction into which 
centuries^ of exploitation have confined them^ ho development program will 
evoke their whole-hearted support. Without the support of the. village 
community, spcial education cannot achieve its aids. . ^ social education- 
I mean the 'combining or literacy programs with general education including 



» subjects like civics, elementary histpry and geography, personal and ' 
. -CQpnxinity hygiene-, Indian culture and traditions, knowledge of social, : 
|)pliticai' and economic problems if ac in g the country, and some fonm of 

V ' ' ^ . ' ' ...... 

yoc&tional education such ap the making of crafts; In this way, .adult 
education is closely related, to the everyday problems of life. Trying to 
make the illiterate adult literate^without roiising the general conscience 
' of . the cominunity- is doomed to fail. ^ > , " \ 

Would it be a better approach. to be^in a' campaign whereby on^ entire 



Tstate would obtain ori^ hundred i)er ceht literacy?,p^This question has 



occurred to . me quite often as I have« travelled through: India; ^-^Wiien I • 

a&ked the jfeople why literacy programs are slow to start and fail to he . 

totally successful, the res^ns^ is' usually, "!rhis court tj:y, is *^o diverse." 

... , "'■■'{ . / 

This statemen't is certainly true, but' what ar^ * they, doing about this ; . 

problem of raa^sivehess . " For this' reason, I suggest woitojjg oh 'Orie state 

at, a time, as one approach to solving the pi^oblem* What, is the sense of v 

. ■ ■ • . • ' '^'^ • ■ ■ f - ■ ^ ' V . ■ 

- spreading out - what .little money is &peht on ejiucatidn throughout all' of * 
India? Making one village literate "is a droj)- in the ocean,, 

^all monies ^ajxpropriated^for adult education. ;;^3rbgraiTis, in g^'|j?al,V'W one 
state, wi 1-1. have a far' greater -impact on ^the country. Remaining states- 

' . ■■■ ..■ ' y V ■■■■ 

would see the vast improvem^t^ that have taken place ,v and wovlM oe 
willing to take 6n this task. Stray and isolated liteij'acr^r^^asses can- 

no€ contribute effectively in the eradication of ^illiteracy. These- 

, ., ° ■ ' • J t . . . . ' 

classes^ run in isolation do no;t create the necessary congeriial atmosphere 
in tfie> village which, along can face the . opposition of the majbi'iity of 
illiter'ate adults who do not attend the literaqy classes . . ;Wi*thout the 
support of the people and thei^; J.eadei;s and the officers in the village, > 



the social wprjcers .will be fighting .^a losing- battle all the time. Also> 
the "tolJiDW-up^ work which is as important, if not more ^important than the 

. ■. ^ ■ - • --^ ^ - . • . 

attainment of- iilieracir cannot be undertaken without tne> people ' s support . 
Without an effective £6llow-up program, the neo-liters.te qT;ick]^>re lapses 

^' ' - ... ■ • ■ -V-' ^ - ^^-^ 0- 

into illiteracy and the efforts' arid tiiie, and money expended on the %ttain^ 
ment of literacy becomei? a.^waste.-l^ime and time again our study groups has 
seen effective prbgr^ms qirumble because the 'standard of litef^Cy was so 
low that it wasn't functional, and, moreoften, little. or no a'^terttion was 
.given to thi^^prob-l^m of l^etention pf literacy. , /s , - ' 



One program with which I was ' impressed , and was an excellent example 
■of commimity development through social-education, was the G^am Shikshain 
Mohim.in PoQna, Maharashtra state. This* was a Villag;e cainpaign whose aim 
was to achi^>f^ one hundred per cent literacy in their village, .during a • 
four-month period-. In this campaign, men and -women" in the 'age-group of* 
fourteen to fifty were covered. Mjr thinking is that' once the adult are 
made literate, the children ^can't help but *also become literate.. .The main 
objectives of this program were to eradicate illiteracy, retain literacy, 
and enricl:) the knowledge of new literates, and to bring about all- sicied 
development of the village through social education centers. Tilis is ilow 
the .format the program: A Grajn Shiksham Executi^ Committee <)omprising 
ten to fifteen leaders in the viil^^made preparations to create-^the " . 
necessary background and also an atirfc^here to prepare the villagers for 
taking "active" part in this program. 

The main emphasis in the curriculum for the classes was- on reading 
simple books and simple arithmetic, and giving them information with, 
regard to functional arithmetic, connected to their daily live.s. In ad- > 
dition to these topics, informattion regarding farming, sanitation, ^ . 
•admini'stration bf the village and child development was given. Healthy 
habits were also impressed upon tlje villagers. 

^ As soon as the village succeeded in removing illiteracy 100 per cent 
. certain simplei tests were given in reading, writing, arithmetic , and* 
general knoi^edge. In this way, there was some form of evaluation. 



■ ^ - 183-"^ . ■ ■■I ■. • • • .- - • 

A celebration called the Gram Gaurav, Sajnarambha is arranged only If ' 
■ •^tl^ere i^ 100 per cent literacy^and c6mplete^ cleanliness of streets and 
buildings, '"fepod sanitation, and constrijict'ion of ^ppro^ach roads- to the 
village ♦ ^This celebration also he.lps t6%xing'' to'^e*ther various castes 
within the village and to, vow to maintain 'their literacy. ' 
. After the c^paign 'is- over, follow-up woi|;,.i^^^ the cir- \ 

, culating library and social education centers, "^Setsfb^*^*!^^ 

monthly n^wsletjber provide reading material on rural sub jects<' fe6r the 
neo-literate. /' ' , , ' - ^ - ' * 

This con^l;^ ^nation of funcfion^l literacy,, massive village participa- 

. tion, .thorough planning and organization, costs the Government a grand, ^ 

. ■ . . '. ' ' * ,'• '-> ;'■'«'■ 

Itotal of R^.l/- per adult. It appears to me Jhat the. Gram 'Shiksham Mahim 

has succeeded in developing very strong and active /adult participation at 

the villagpi level/ > - ' ' . . 

. F ^- ■ 

Why, then^srr t/ the government more supportiVe of these programs 
^which are, needed so/ desperately? It i^ my observation that the government 
quite often sets ui) barriers toward education. Possibly they would rather 



perpetuate .illiteracy so they can-^*^tinue exploiting the masses for • 
'personal and professional benefits. With more than eighty per cent of 



the Indians illiterate, the need for educating them becomes all the more 
urgent because /they have the right, t6 'vote anA exercise his rights londer 
the constitutifon Ke must be educated,' If democracy is at all to succeed, 
it is imi)erativq that men^ and women be trained to become better and 
productive citizens and knowledgeable abou"^ „the political processes to 
help end ,th:|[s massive exploitation. 
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FOLK ART AS ;^ MEANS OF gOMMyjSriCATION^ EDUCATION ' ^ 

by vr . 
Marc i a Jacobs 



The folk'^^^rms of a naticjn/or region are closely integratjed , with "^the ' 
^ot^l life -pfSl.ts inhabitants, ,They reveal their customs, .moreig, religious*^ 
/ belie fs and hi stor y, as wel l as their joys, sorrows, and concerns. 

Music and d^nce fcJm^ ats evidenced by their representation in .bronzes 

and sculpture (for eixample, dancing Shiva, Nataraja, Lord of the Dance) 

> * ' — ■ 

IS saad to stem from divine jsources, created by Brahma as a pastime_£oiM;he 
Gods; Shiva's -dance' ^s said to depict the entire movement of the 'cosmos, 
the unending rhythm of\reation, continuance and destruction. Theses 
stories, in- music and danceu based oh 'mythical or folk themes are handed : 
dow^ f rom parent to chil^^n the rural villages.. , ^ 

* The\role of the craftsman in India has been closely iiiterwoven into 
■■ the social fabric of centuries, determined by birth, by caste. Passed on 
^ ^ from generation to 'generation, each child learned, the craft of his father, 
at his kne$. These skills which we, in Ainerica, usually teach as recrea- 
tional or vocational arts, are often a necessity of life in India, as well 
• ^as a s^ource of deep* satisfaction and prid^ to those ai^isans whq practice 
their artg5ad craft in a blending of work and joy. ' ''^ . * 

Throughout our travels, we foijnd ourselves^ in * contact "frith the- folk 
U ;Arts"5 as a means/of employment, aVa medium of exchange, within a communitj^, ■ . 
ancJ^as a, source of self-expression and personal sa£is:^ction.^ Music and ' " 
dance appea^d in every village dnd- schoojf^- and we found that where iDur 



' 19.> 



' ' " ^" - "■■ -M85 - ' 



'y- ■ ■ ^ ' . ' .: . ...... 

attempts"- at c^mmxanication *were moderately successf\ia^, we were able to'r 

e^ablish V'connnon ground/ ^nsWt rapp^poj^t through -danc,^ and song. • 

tf- "^^^iir Ixcursipns to small/ otit of-the wky places —.rural communities 

. • - ■ ' ' ■ ■ ' ■> '■ r 

- "^end.vi^dges were always; highlighted by sinking,; dancing ^and celebraticin. 
t-, Frsauentlgr unaccompanied, the songs took .the form of many verses, sung in ' 
unis^pn to a repeated melody/ Usually, one -person' acted- as leaded and the 
, rest:^s chorus. 'Pancing was done tor the accompaniment of their ovm 

singing - the steps, like the ume Iodic -tune, simple, rhythmic, repeti-^ 
y.* tij^/ Each song, told^a sjbory, . Marly depicted, some aspect of daily living 

such as a wedding, drawing water from a well, the meeting of a boy and 
. .. girl, , a haruesrfc., etc. Others were of religious natiire, either in i:he::^form 

/of a prayer, a. mythical or folk tale or" taken from the Hindu epics - the 

. ^ -)■..*. 

R^mayana and Mahabharata. ^. ' ' ' ' ^ - 

, In. .an effi^ft to insure the preserv:&tion of thes^folk trac!4;^ions, in 
.the.^light of -urbanisation and increasing mofcility and mechanization,^ jj; '*' ^ 
•'cpurses in tAe .performing and visual arts and crafts are. "^eing taughf to 
ypung acquits both in fomal and non -formal classes. They are^bein^ ap- ^ 
proacjaeid not only-as a source of personal enjoyment but as market^Lble 
skills that could lead^ to self-employment and some economic security. 

in Jaipur, ve^visited tj^j^niversity pf Rajasthan', continuing educa- 
tion 4)rogram,^our only exp ^ ^ b to an»adult education program focusing on • 
recreational'! skiiis for their own pleasure and persjjlal enrichment, as we 
do in the States* Here, young adults were taking- classes during the summer 
recess, when e^^ihool was not in session. Among the courses offered in folk 
arts ^re/woodwgrking, batik-, instrifinental. music ;and folk; singing, and 
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. folk dancing. Instruments bein^ used were guitars, tab la and tambura. The 

■* ' • . ^• 

intent was not to turn out accomplished musicians , but rather to give 

• ■ - ■ . ' " . / 

enough basic skills to enable the young people to experience a sense J>f 

achieyement, a feeling^ of mastery' and perhaps then, the motivation to go 

^ further and develop an embryonic skill. This approach was evident in ali' 

•classes at. this cente*?*,/ Emphasis was obviously on enjoyment, spending of 

^ youthful energy,- and .repeating .steps and movements that have been done for 
. ' • '^ /' ^ 

generations and will itontinue for many more. ' ' 
- 'i *^ ■ I i 

During. our^ thre4* week stay in Rajasthan. we were treated to perform- 

• ances.of Raj as thani dance on several occasions. Although the steps were ' 

•-^ .the. same, each experience was unique, 0n one very special evening," 

thfirteen of us piled into a jeep megjit to hold eight,' and wound our way 
" up and down rough trails, rotks and hol^s to a clean, remote village." 

The occasion wa^ the coinpletion' of a well wblch had taken many months of 

community cooperation, involving the sweat and. love of six^y fajnilies* 

'' ' ■ • ' c 

working in five- hour shifts around th^e- qlock, to blast, dig and clear 

away rubtle.. The final achievement warranted a feast and we were in-^lted 

to participate* as giiests of honor, 'After partaking of the meal offered 

^o us, we encouraged ,the. women to sing a traditional song. .First, they 

shyly giggled and liid their faces, but gradually felt moire comfortable 

and gang with confide:nce. Following this they formed a circle .ana began' 

to dance. I gestured to them tjiat I wanted to join them and -they opened 

V their circle to include me.;^ We: shared the joy of moving together to 

• ■ ^ . \k 

. their rhythm - one circle, one 'rhythm, two cultures, and communication 

,\ . • ' /: ^ ^ 

took place. - . - ' \ ^ ^ 
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On other.'^ccasion, ' while at the Lakfe talacel we were treated to a*3f - 
brief perforrnance by a brilliantly cbstumed^isDj^^e of Rajasthani folk^ 
dancers. , Their movements, unlike^ the natural, graceful flow of the 
village dancers, seemed stilted, self-consci'ous and contrived. By this 
:'time, I had already had the advantage of several lessons in^ RaJasthcLni 
folk dance at Lok Kala Mandal, the center for Performing Folk Arts in* 
Udarpur.- Familiarity with the steps and music allpwed^m^ to make a 
modestly informed judgment. 

The experience at' Lok Kala Mandal. confirmed, once again, my belief 
\±Xi music, dance and joy as a means of communication. Thi-s institute is ' . 
devoted to research, study and sui-vey in folk theater arts and puppetry, 
an<i to develop ways and means for their preservation. In addition, there ; 
is a resident, troupe of highly skilled folk singers, folk instrumentalists, 
folk dancers, puppeteers and drainatists who perform locally and^move as 
a unit from village to city and back, to 'entertain the basses and conduct 
field training ±y traditional arts. They have populgjrized many Rajasthani 
dances in s^A^ral communities. "Each participant has been well trained in 
teaching skillS, which, are as -important in qommunicating the arts, as the 

• - ■ - ^ . > 

ability to pe inform./ *. •a 

Our instructor was a young man - a beautiful dancer who spoke no 
English. With the assistance of two youthful members who were seas ned 
performers with the Lok Kala Manday Folk Dance Ensemble, and orchestral 
aei2'ompaniment of harmonium, table, flute, sarangi and voice I learaed^ 
five variations- of the basic Rajasthan step. The facial expressions and \ 
exclatnations of pleasiare and praise, although in Rajasthani dialect, each 



» , — ■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ ' ? 




time I executed a step properly or pivoted without falling, encouraged me 
to keep dancing and made me feel happy and coiT5)etent despite the language 
^ barrier. ^This is the .essence of good teaching, whether it be adults or 
' -children. The. capacity to 'instill a ^ense of confidence, competence and 

progress in one»s student^, particularly with- adults , who may feel 
. • quate or insecure is the key to motivation and maintainance of 
^:and attendance in adult education. ' - 

'Lok Kala Mandal held regular classes, under the direction of Shri D. \ 
'L.^'^ajnar, its founder in all the folk arts,- for teachers to utilize .in 
their schools and for lay people and fajnj-lies who wish to learn a new and 
satisfying hob)Dy. Their puppets and' puppeteers are world renowned, as is 
^^he resident folk dance troupe, both of whom perfonned* brilliantly for^us. 
These groups have won international acclaim and 'honors in folk competitions 
.throughout EuroT)e. 

The Education Department of Rajasthan has accepted .puppetry as a 
teaching subject from sixth to tenth grade. Many social problems such as 
delinquency and emotional difficulties are dealt with through the medium , 
of puppetry. Tin addition, we were introduced to many applications of,. 



vpuppetry in rural classroom and community education. .Because many of the 
customs in the villages -ar,e based on ancient ritual and traditional con- 

. cepts, it is very difficult to persuade people to try new methods or learn' 

modem appr9aches.- Old, comfortable modes of farming, health ^habits ,^ 

sanitation are hard to change. Practitioners in the fields of health and 

» . ' - ■ ■ * 

education lacked credibility in the outlying areas;. However, puppets whose 

Characters frequently represent Gods and Goddesses, could-present a concept 

- — and^donvey a message that might be rejected or ignored coming from a human^ 
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source^ Because -th^ ancient art of pvppei^ry is '^familiar ctrri accepted, 

the message spokeQ from the mouth of the 5)uppet has validit;^ in the eyes 

of the.rur^al villager. For this 'reason, training is offered to teachers 

in colleges ^so that^ they may Aeaclj *heir ^students 1:his oId;ai*t\ for ±he 

purpose of .communijcating information ifii 1;;he areaa.'Of ...^literac^-, food''. 

production an(i health pr^ttlcesi, ■ the* reliance on modem n^thbds of" im-, 

munizatidn and treatment in conjun<:^,ion with traditional m'ecjigine,, etc; 

and Social concepts — i.e, community^ cooperjat ion and harmony. \ , 

Vddya Bhawan, a school in Udaipur fdr"^rades K - S, was ' founded 'orf 

the* premise ■ tha": learning will best take pl^ce in^a^'joyous|*|^vironment, ^ 

Music was everywhere* ^The 'academic prograjn was based on^ a two y^r. 

•scheme-, On'e year was *spen.t in intensive study of a particular 

graphical area7 using an integrated approach, bringing in r^sbiirce p^opleT 

wherever possible^, to ^explore the cultu;re,- customs, arts, -literature , * • 

social .structure of that particular region. This year concentrated on 

the Himalayas and I had the good fortune of learning Himalayan folk dance 

with the students. The dances of .this region are virile and vigorous*, 

resembling some of the. Balkan line dances. ' ' ^ 

*, - . .J* 

, -On the alternate' .year students are taken to a particular area -i-n: , ' " 
their own state, Rajasthan - to explore 'the total environment of a small' 
rural community, while liying their for several weeks - including its folk 
culture. Here, they danced the dances of Rajasthari and also a. vigorous 
Punjabi dance. ^ . . ♦ 

Recognizing the need for a change of pace for teachers who are in- ^ 
volvTsd in^ academic ih^truction all day, Vidya Bhawan has "introduce^ a 



special prograin- injj^lnstru^ental music ins-tructidn for its teachers, at no 
cost to t^em, for their oi^m personal deveiSpment,^ There need be no com- 
mitment to teach or use^ this music in any way, unless the teacher feels 
comfortable doing so, ^ . 

Following this* Yisit , a group of us .retuiTied one early morning to-, 
share ► our Amed^an. folk^R^ritage through song, at a prayer .and^ assem*bly 
program,, another exchange and communication experience through music, 
Dne ^ore exainple of the power of dance and music in communication is the ^ 



aftgrkoon w^^ined the st^f of Seva Mandir|for a few hours, of singing • 
and dgjicing, , Though a l^it sejf-conscious at .the start, within & few 
minuteg, sarees and all, inhibitions/ disappeared and formali^ties • 
^fQrgotten. Young and old, wer^/;$winging, reeling and laughing together. 
This was fo.llowed by a sharing of Indian and American folk music , ending 
the afternoon on a warm and intimate note. 

There have been many experiences *sirlce. Udaipur — trips to other 
villages and schools^ where we were treated to folk. dance performances 
as^a way of bringing into our awareness the life and joy of a people. 
Again, it reconfirms my belief in folk material as a universal language 
that reaches across oceans and cultures and can deepen understanding and 
communication among nations. 
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A BRIEF GLIMPSE " ' 

AT • 

AUDIOVISUAL TECMOLOGY AND TELEVISION IN INDIA 



.by ■ ' ^ 

.Lyndon Patrie 

India, ancient and modem, diverse. and complex is beginning to ex- 



hibit a passionate need for the creation of new and innovative approaches 
to communication. Throughout this vast land a common bond is now be- 
ginning tb Immerge. This common bond is xoniting-the Indian people'jf in the 
understandings and appreciations of the individual, the commionity, the 
town or city, the state and the coxontry. This boi^d is being fused through 
audio visual technology and to a greater degree, television. 

In only a very short period; since independence, India ha^ had to be- 
self sufficient and united,. India* s.< commitment to it.^s nation and people 
in the audiovisual area will take time, money and a considerable amount 



of trial a>ftd error' and evaluation. 

The success or failure of any m^g;s'. c^nur^ is largely dependent 

on three items'; resources, organization and ^management and personnel. 

Financial support from local, state and federal government is absolutely 

» neces^iT* in the developing of audiovisual programs. These programs 

will proceed more effectively under specialized, centralized leadership, 

■ ^ 

working coordinately with educators and curriculum speci^alists with ad- 
^' (Jitional .financial support for auxiliary staff, equipment , materials and 
facilities . • . ' . 
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Throughout India, It has been observed that this is not the case* ' It 

• ** 

' f 

is only 'the college and universities "that are attempting any new ^methods 

^ — 

• of communication and even this has a major drawback. In the rural 
the individual instructor is . using the lecture as k prime -source of 
revealing ideas, fasts- or fancy. Some usq the chalk board as | pri 
\ , Source of impact. 'Their lack t^f utilization of materials and equipment ' 
is simple, there is nond< available. Equipment is extremely expensive. 
/Most of it has to' be \mported., Electricity is constantly. a problem; 
. ^Motion -picture projectors, tape recorders, overhead projectors an^' the 
like require a-^iot o^ voltage . There are not many electrical outlets in 
any given room. ^ Even' if there were, constant overload of ajnperage for 
each machine would cause a potential fire hazard due to .the overload on 
the line. . 

..In most of colleges and universities that were yisite-d one person 
appeared to be responsible for the entire schools audipvisual needs. . His 
main responsibilities vrere : having the talent student draw large ^inaps or 
charts for other faculty members, public relations (publications), photo- 
gEaphy an5i-_ darkroom activities,. ' Many problems exist: quality large map 
stocK of paper>ls^ifficult to obtain; publications though moderate in ■ 
cost are ex{)^ns.i)v^.wheri pi^'ctures have to be added to the text: and dark- ' 

; room for develS^jing and printing were disadvantaged because .of the expense 
of the equipment as wel]i as no regulation of water temperature or water 

^. conditioners. The excessive minerals in the ,watey 'causes lare:e ^stains on- 
the negatives and prints. Therefore many' 'sent their wqf k. to a city tp 
have them processed and printed, -fhere is nothing done with color, just 
m black- and white. * . ^' 
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In Seva Mandir,'- Udaipiu* 'th0.. aud^ioyi^lfal.^q^^^ by 



UNESCO. The items, were of Canad\an'5 ^Ru^iajhi 'and American manufacture/ 



They are as 



foil. 



ows : 




\ 



\ 



.uantity 

(■{. 1 

V: 



1 ' 
•1 

2 
1 



^ Equipment • f . ' 

Bell 8c Howell l6m Sound' .Projector 

' Viewlex V-25P'w/auto ^changer filmstrip 
projector 

2 X 2 slide projector/ manual ^ 
< ^ ^ - - 

Power .transfolTTier - h position, 
ele'ctrical hook-up ^ a'- - * ^ 



Manufacturer 



U.S.A. 



U.S.A.- 



/Russian' 



Ratilant projection screens/70" x^TO 
■^16 mm film rewinds \ : ■ / ' . 



Canadiain 



Old/New 



©id 

New 7 
Old 



a There -we re approxijnately 12' l6mifi' sound rilins;^of various titles. The 
Classes woul^ come ±o the center,. to use or^hg^ve a .projectionist provided. 



It is -not delivered to' a' classroom. Two S^^^ovisual technicans are avail- 

able, both science teachers. : Major repair^of "Equipment has to'be handled . 

'■ ' ^ . • " * ' ' ( 

I through postal Service. TTiey do ^npt'e}Q)eti'pfc^/ to /advent satellite 



or otherwise. 



i. ( 



Only three audiovisual .textbooks -Here' located arid" these ^we re from 



15-19 yeajrs old. * 

,1/ Sands: AV Proce<iures in TeaclSiTig ., Ronald Press, I956 



2. Emery ,^ Ault 8c Agee : Introduction . to^^Mass Communications y Dodd 



8c Mead, I96O. 



■ 3* Johnson: Communication , McGraiv'^Hill, 1956/ 
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At the State Institute of Commiinity Development , Udaipur, the 
following text we're found 

.-. ■ ■ ■ 'V . ■ ■ ■ 

1. Chakrabarti: Education in. India , Little Flower Press, 
Calcutta, 1967 

2. Brpjl^ Lewis, Harclerod: AV Materials & Methods , McGraw-Hill/ 
f^V: ' 1959 , ■ " 
>^;^ .3. Hass & Pacher:, Preparation and Use of AV Aids , Prentice-Hall, 

- ' ■ ' ^ ^' ~ ^ ' 

r • "^^^ ^^^}-\?'' AV Aids in Education , Atma Rajn, Delhi, I963 . ^ * ' 

'■p ^ \t the Vidya Bhawan Institution School, Udaipur, each student has ' 
to produce two pieces of art' works, either maps or charts. The person 
with full time AV responsibilities has to do his own equipment repair. 
He did possess some of the very basic tools for repair, such as- hammer, - 
screw driver and a 3/^" drill. The audiovisual equipment that was stored 

. tn thfe basement consisted of one Beseler opaque projector and a Simmons 

. Omega en larger plus many maps and charts.* 

•'a ' . ' . . - . 

Each of these three people have given up hope for any equipment, 
either new or used. They did express a keeness for receiving up-to-date 
texts dealing with audiovisual and, co^npnunlcation areas. In fact, it was 
expressed that possibly an American publisher could send them sample 
desk copies^t . 

In many areas throughout India, Adult Education, Adult Basic Educa- 
tion, ^Vocational Training and Literacy Programs play a- very important 
part of education in Inclia". One such area to be concerned with the 
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communication medial in literacy is in Lucfcnow. The Literacy House ' has ^ 
. JJroduced and. developed, materials for the illiterate and newly literate 
adults, adapting folk media, puppetry and folk drama. This, is ekpressly 

..done, for the youth that ^s not in school and adul'ts who live in rural areas, 

* ■ ■ .« ■ 

^ A few. motivational films have been produced for functional literacy pro- 
.grams. The future aim is to experiment and ea/aluate the ' '*new media" , ,such 
— as r adio^-Jtalevislon , - shar4;- ti4ms-^i4-cartooLs . — - — - 



Many colleges in larg^- cities provide some bare essentials of audio- 
visual equipment.. Usually one of each major piece-.of equipment^ is avail- 
able; opaque projector, tape recorder, (reel to reel and cassette) slide 
projector and a l6mm -sound projector. This ^equipment stayed in 'one area 
and the^ classroom instructor would bring his class to this area to see a 
film etc. Most of the audiovisual people did not personally own their own 
camera. They cpuldn^t afford one and the college could not. Several 
people did offer audiovisual workshops and/or met some AV requirement that 
the .curricula demanded. This requirement was usually spurious and cursory 
v;lth no means .of follow-up or evaluation. 

In large "^rban areas, such as Bombay, progress is much more extensive 
and innovative. For instance, the Iristitute of Communicative Arts at St. 
Xavier's College is a pioneer of the^edia man" and the "media wbrld". 
:^t's curriculum is designed for the graduate student in communications, 
or those students who plan a career is writers , critics, communication 
arts consultants and. directors. Or is involved with future teachers in 
the fields of radio, film, television and journalism. The cours'es are 
spread bver a two year period. ^ They include Basic Communicat^iJn Theory to 
Psychology of Communications. \ 
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Also in Bombay, Shramik Vidyapeeth, an adult education* center in 
collaboration with the Bombay City Social Education Committee, there are 
three vocational courses for th^e training of workers for industry/ ' 
•hospitals and movie theatres. These include, l6mm projector operation ' 
(10 weeks), 35mm projector operation (8 weeks) and maintenance of audio 

visual aids (U weeks). Ironically, it is Stl Xavier's College that sup- 

i ■ ^ ' \' . .. 

-4ilies-^d:he-tminring-H5€&&ioH;&-, — In-voea^sional-t-ra-ining- tMs i-s-^n-as^et-^f^ — — 

the trained worker*, India has several thousand movie -theatres. Bombay 

is the Hollywood of India, Therefore, there is always a need for 35mm 

projectionists. In the city of Bangalore alone, there are over 60 

theatres. Industry and hospitals also provide a good opportunity for 

trained l6mm projectionists. . , 

Cinema is (unwitingly) playing a vital role in determining public 

attitudes. Most theatres have three shows daily. The majority of times^ " 

there are long lines and the attendances is to capacity, even though the* 

quality of the Indian directed and progLuced films leave' a lot to be ! 

desired. 

Radio IS also contributing, and playing a vital role in mass communi- 
cation and mass-media for rural and urban areas throughout India. Radio 
Is one instrument for imparting useful knowledge to the masses of people, 
and helping them to understand what India stands for and what it is 
struggling hard to achieve. 

The most efficient mass communication device that will someday cover 
all of India's borders is television. On a small, but extremes- effective 
scale, St, Xavier's College in Bombay, has their own TV Studio o V/it\i only 
$8,000.00, St. Xavier's was able to have a complete studio utilizing ^ inch 
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videotape and equipment. Their work with television is most impf^ssive. 
It is not j^>st limited to th^ stujiehts arid the college;. Community 
projects are well planned and organized. This is done through^the use of 



the slum areas of Bombay, to be ab 



portable TV equipment. One such Ipifoject was to get the non-^e^der, in 

e to identify basic, signs, like;-^ i ' ^^^'^^ 
street, store and bus signs^. Th4 success of their program is due largely'* 

to the person nel educated i n the I mass jne d i a_aiid_jcommunication, . are as; ,,They_^^ 

^ are beginning to get a lot of ^i4)port frpm the city of S^mbayls, one 

television station, wjhich is run! by , the federal goverrjment. ' This support 



includes use of faciljities *but mpi^e than this , support is^given through 

the expei^tise o^.profe'ssional television script writers, directors and 

producers. . > i*^ - 

Indiaj as,a developing nation, has masses of illiterate people in 

,^*t/'^,^^ural areas. The- pre;sent prdetess and progress of education for the masses 

/ is a slow ^d tedi^ous one, probably an impossible task. It has been. 

estimated Vhat of the 600 llillion Indian people that 75-80^ are illiterate. 

This Is s tagger i'l^ percent age. Assuming that India's educational goals 
•« . » 

are for all itr*s people then many different paths have to be taken to 
provide solutions to the problem. One of the answers lies in mass com- 
munication via television. 

Though India is a new world nation, the formulation of new and in- 
novative techniques and solutions to their own prbblems, is definitely • 
not lacking. This is specifically true with the recent massive undertaking 
of having available television satellite for 2, 'lOO villages "thrb^^ 
six states: Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Orrissa, Rajasthan 
and Bihar. - 
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. • . In" September 1969, the Government of India and the Urlit§d States 
signed an agreement under the Satellite Instructional Television Equip- , 
ment (SITE). The satellite, ATC, is on loan for one year from NASA of 
America arid will utilize one video channel and two audio channels/ This 
,is extremely important because two languages are spoken in the six: states, 

The pictures remains the same for all states but the sound will be 

*. * • 

— ^reeeived-in:~tiaeHLaiT^age-o|^t-hat^^ 

■/ India Radio (AIR) is responsible for producing ihe progr^s.' 

^ These include agriculture, health, family planning, child welfare and 

animal husbandry. The programs for schools will concentrate, in. a non- 

formal manner, on primary arid pre-primary eduSkation. It is hoped that 

■J|rf|^^these progreuns will assist in creating a positive approach to forn\al 

•"^i^ducation to help reduce the drop-out :gate. ^ 

; There are 2,500^ television sets, manufacturecj. in India that haVe been 

specially designed for the rugged rural conditiq^- India. Two hundred 

TV sets will be battery operated ^because of the lack of electricity. A 

■i " ' ' • . 

big problem* might have been the servicing of so many sets. This has been 

solved very efficiently by providing that no TV set will be farther than 

15 kilometers froyn a service centrie. All TV's will be housed in school 

buildings. 

The Centre for Educational Technology in New Delhi is providing a 12 
day in-service training course in Science for 2^,000 primary school 
teachers. After June 1976, 96,000 teachers will have exposure to this 
cpurse. ITiese television programs will be relayed by satellite and will 
also be accompanied by radio programs, activity guides and enrichment 
materials. . • 
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■ The SITE is a mammoth experiment and with the built in evaluation 
process should provide answers to the many questions as to its effective- 
.ness' in producing mass education via television. The SITE program will 
last :^or one year and this is too short a time to judge the value and 
impact of;^TV on riiral and illiterate audiences. It is hoped that through 
some new research and evaluation methods there are attitudinal^and 
behavioral changes of the people in these 2,400 v illages 



India must follow up and somehow take over and or expand satellite 
te,levision after this first year's experimental program! For in a ,^ 
developing ns^tion, television is useful as a mass medium of communication 
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BARRIERS TO ADULT EDUCATION IN' jCNDIA ^ • 
by . 
Macy Morse 



\ ^ In(iiar| exponents of Adult Education have for the -past thirty years or 
more looked at adult education through a wide lens. Most of the people we 
have met have listed social education along with .community development as 



^,an integral part of adult educationV Gajidhi in the ^^^^ the 
twentieth century encouraged basic education as a factor in bringing about 
independence for India, Dr. M.S. Mehta told us that '^adult education is 
important for survival and an educated parent will not allow his child to 
go. uneducated". Man^ef forts to develop Mult education through 'literacy 




programs, such non-fomal education programs as community development, 

' r ^ % 

, extension college' courses, etc. hav.e teen started or are at present being 
carried out by private and governmental organizations. This paper will 
deal with 'my impressions of the barriers to bringing these efforts in 
adult education to a significant level. 

Because Jjjdia. is a poor country there are many factors not directly ■ 
relkted to education that act as barriers and have a profound influence on 
whether or not the Indian people will be allowed'^to become educated. 

At the 1965 Teheran Literacy Conference, literacy was not felt to be 
an aid to development of a country. It was also held that literacy in 
developing countries was not developed to a point where it could be 
maintained. 
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.One of the main barriers to educaticm in India and particularly, adult 
education is that of power and politics and the resulting lack of leader-' 
ship at all leviels of government, especially at -the top. Although adult 
education and litemcy are given lip service, no party, including the 
ruling" Congress party includes one word in its manifesto, on adult, educa- 
tion. Several members of . parliament who also serve as board members ^ or 
officers of, educational associations have shown ;.no aggressiveness in 
sectoring national legislation to foster educational programs , to develop 
community^ leadership or.tp demand implementation of compulsory school 
laws. There, is no priority for adult education in 'the 5 year plan, ac- 
cording to the' Directorate of Adult Education. Educatipn is not seen by 
leaders as a means to national development and therefore is not listed as 
a priority. ' 

, Little consistent work has been done in adult education with most 
programs running from 15 days to a maximum of one year. Many of these 
'have been spotty, experimental or pilot programs so that not much can be 
claimed with a few exceptions. Very little f\mding is put into educational 
program* for adults. Most of the federal education budget (about 80%) goes 
. foj^ higher education. There is not much linkage between the university 
system and adult education. In my opinion this perpetuates the dominance 
of the middle class in education. Along with this is the practice of the 
secondary schools and university system of giving scholarships to "deserving' 
or "promising" students (those who conform) in the tribal or village. 
These students then leave their village and go on to be absorbed into the 
middle class, from which position they do not return to assist in the 
education of their fellow villagers. 
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It is ray opinion and that of many workers in the field of social 
education in India^ inexpedient knd dangerous politics to impart' real or 
radical education on a broad scale to adults in a. coiantry where the' • 
problems of providing, food, clothing and shelter are Extreme and met only 
by- ^'crises Management". In a country where approximately 70^ .of persons 
are illiterate, where a city like Calcutta takes in 200 new illiterate 
poor per day, where equality of distribution of food is non-existent, to 
make 500,000,000 people liberate and/or socially and politically aware is 
not only an insurmountable task but potentially threat. It has been r6- 
ported to us many times by educa.tors that vested interests in India do not 
want to promote the education^ of the masses, parti^ul-arly to SQcial and 
i)Olitical awareness. The staggerin'g financial costs of educating that 
many people is also politically unsound. - 

Whilie the actual numbers of literate persons in India has increased, 
the rate of literacy has not kept pace with the msore rapid increase in 
population. Throughout our stay in India it seems that most if not all 
adult educational programs to' which we were exposed had been developed 
and imposed from the top down, including government and privately de- 
veloped programs. Na programs have been developed by or with the people. 
This constitutes a problem of relevancy for the student. If leaders of 

0 

an educational movement work in conjunction with the people to enable them 
to perceive social, political and economic inequities in their, lives, the 
people become aware of their situation and can then together with their 
teacher determine their own prqjDlems and together , develop solutions to 
those problems, (Friero). ' - 



The central goveminent has determined that one the top priorities 
of India is increased agricultural production. * The one educational program- 
given credence by;the goveminent under this priority is the Fanners Func- ' 
tional Li-teracy program and the related Farmers Training. These programs 
are directly related to the high priority sector viz. increased 'agri- 
cultural production. It aims at improving the efficiency of the farmers 
in the special program of ag;ricultural production known as the "High 
Yielding Varieties Program." These programs are carried out only in areas 
that have availability to water^ seeds, fertilizers, irrigation, mechani- 
'zation where weather conditions are conducive to multiple croppings and 
minimum physical inputs are required*; where farmers have lack of adequate, 
training and a maxii^ return in agricultural productivity per ixnit can "be " 
assured, \armers are cons'M^red who are reasonably motivated to add-to^a 
higher productj?ve yield* Consequently, the programs are generally carried 
out with farmers who 'aipe not Marginal or subsistence farmers, in fact some 
of. the programs, I suspect, are carried out with ^lan^less tillers oif the ^ 
soil who are employed by large landowners some of whom hold positions' in 
the Ministry. The Farmers Functional Literacy program appears to be a 
laudable program. It consists of farmers discussion groups , keeping 
farmers in touch with the latest methods, special farm and home broad- 
casts, demonstrations carried out on famers fields^ tours by farmers to 
research farms, training for farm women, and vocational training for farm 
youth. However, these programs are not offered to the more , than 50^ of 
the subsistence or marginal farmers. Agro-Service centers are manned by 
Agricultural College graduates who have come from the middle class urban 
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areas aaid^ become small 'entrepreneurs selling seeds farm equipment, pesti-.^ 
cides^ repairing farm, equipment and so on to the middle' class or rich -^^ " 
, farmer who has become the new type of social dominance.' This group has \ 
emerged as a privileged class, a semi-feudal system having, developed in' • 
land and it§ use in the practice of s-hare cropping which creates a 
permanent bond between the owners (landlords) ^an^d the laborers (landless 

• tillers of the soil). These landless people are not free to move around 
and ^th the addition of the rich peasants becoming money lenders, the 
liandless tillers of the soil are virtually held In bondage. Efforts at 

jh^ forming cooperatives to save tribals and others from exploitation by the 
money-lenders have not been initiated on a broad scale but' such efforts 

• have been met with murder and, violence at which time the government 
frequently sides with the landlords. Although no large farms or planta- 
tions were identified for us, I was told many farms exceed 2,000 acres- 



and some of these are held by prominent government personnel, J: ln^0^j' to 
free himself from, debt the landless illiterate must not only JLedra-^^^' resid 
and write and compute but also be made aware of hi s^ condition. Legisla- 
tion has been enacted to make the "tiller of the soil" a land owner but 
thus far has not been fully implemented. In Kerala we ran across' people 
who said middle^^cl^^ss interest* are served as far as schooling is concerned 
even though th^y make up a very small percentage of citizens. Those who 
are educated beyond primary must pay and scholarships are given to 

^. "promising" students. Those who attend school must be free from hunger 

'J 

.and the necessity of working to help supplement the family income. One 
"Sjanptom of a small, uninvolved middle class is the lack pf idealism and 
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altruism of the young people, university stud§nts, doctors, lawyers, ' 
nurses and teachers. The United States.. was able to raise a large corps 
of yqung people reared in affluence, largely withoi^ ma-feerial want, who 
are willingly to go to deprived areas and take up the yoke of poverty with\ 
the people. I can. only speculate that it is difficult if not impossible 
to persuade doctors, teachers, lawyers to go into tfte bus tee, the tribal 
village, etc. aad live as the people l3ecause the conditions are so 
extreme, in such close approximation or, in the case of the tribal, -re-' / 
fuse go back to marginal farming conditions when he can make a living ■ 
wage as a waiter arid earn enough' to become a lawyer and break the cycle of 

poverty. This however does, not break t'he cycle of illite^-acy ^or his < 

*' > ■ - . 

people. One exception to ti^s is the hill people, who traditionally join 

the army, become literate and persuade their families to also become 
literate. The young lawyei^ and doctors who were recruited for the 
National Service prograjn in India foiand themselves lonable to make an im- 
pression on the village conditions largely because of lack? of fionds and 
equipment but also because they themselves suffered from isolation, de- 
privation and mental stimulation. The urban teacher likewise finds 
living in an agricultural or tribal area linely and ion stimulating. If 
the teacher liven outside the commianity he/sHe must ad,d transportation 
and time to the co^t. 

Reorganization of administration at district and lower levels on. 
the principle of democratic decentralization has raised many problems 
and issues. The emerging^p^ers of the President make the loniorf govern- 
ment preponderant over state. State laws govern the elections held at the 
local panchayati raj level. In some villages elections have not been ^ 
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. held f<^ 12 years. Elections are held at the discretion of the state govern 
ment-. There is a- lack of legisiative reform.. Traditionally the panohayati 
was a vigorous body and in some tribal vill^-ges recently, important- changes 

' ^ 

have taken pl|ce. Newly elected leaders^ liq^ve more influence on coramtmities 
than earlipr. JJ^s^held by BOme political .sciWitists thatythe sovereign * 
body should he the "panchayat *with. decision' making starting here at tE^x^ ■ 
grass roots level ratheif than in the Central govemmerrt. In cases where 
there is an*ac*ive. and vi%.l pajichayati, they ara more responsive to tlie 
needs of the. pec^ple. Strong, innovative leader^h/p- emerges'. Mq^re educa- 
tional prograjns ar)e developed ajid . funded. Traditionally, the^'panchayati 

sit until a consensus is reached, which may take as much as four or five 

y , ■ ■ . ' 

nights. In non-ti^ibal villages the panchayati raj is less effective. < 

' . . ■ ■ ^ / ' ■ 

.Officials are stagnant and programs remain dormant. People are not or- ' " 

ganize^-, local politicians ^are afra^ of literacy programs ' an4 'the people " 

vote for leaders not because of policy but. because of caste or rations. 

Caste groups have taken the shape of interest groups. ' There is fcow ' 

developing a denial of the bid caste system of taking care' of the poor, 

widows, handicapped, etc. This, is fast changing and peop-le are now' 

depending on the government. When^ decision making is in the hands of 

local panchayat leaders they 'of ten make a- liaison with the urban elite 

to exploit their owi villagers for powersor social status, ''--lupper ' 

clas3es give ating, bum mud huts, insult women", accordinjl^^one 

source. If they complain they are told to "go to Delhi" or "go and 

appeal". If the lower 'caste improves his lot he frequently exploits his 

own people. Some pride is taken in giving scholarship^ to a token numbei< 

of bright tribal or lev ^su- .-: students who are later assimilated int 6. the 



/V system. In €he village ^everyone is aware -fe-at the untouchable ihust com- ' ' 

; . :■, • . - ; ■ 

pi»mise. .• - ■ ■': ■■ ' , r^. -^S^ V ■ • ■ *■ v ** , . 

^ In spite of gome increase in l7he."pe.r(^rjtage pf literacy ajid the " 8- ■ 
devSlopment of eduCajtional -prograjris there are pany 'important ;^easoris- tor a ' ' 
the number of, illiterates increasing in alamjLng propoj^ion^ ■ ' V >>■ 
Educational leaders have not beeYi able toVci^ate the desired, interest 
^among the illite rate, maisMs:L_^Te_ach^?' "^^^^^ wLtli the-jiios,i_moLni_ _1 ■ • . J^-J!-, 



methods-, adopt the same methods they'w^re taught when they go to the'-. 

■ . / 

- villages. Matured minds refuse to take interest in these mechanrcal ex-, 
ercises and endless repetition. Some teachers are assigned to -adult _ _ 

education classes, hold class once and .|;hen. s^y "thes$, people ay^ not - 

" . - • ' ■ ' • - ^ ■ ' ■ '■ " ' ' ■ • ■ 

interested", and close class." Highly trained teachers haije a high rate 

of drop out. _ they must travel long distances to teach^ and^are paid only 

a 35 rupees a month for teaching 2 hoursy 6 nights a week. Most teafbhers " ' 

want to remain in urban areas. In a study done to find out why students 

dropped out of adult education/ 23. 'categories were identified. Some of 

the reasons were, too far to travel-; couldn't afford, quality of teacher 

relevance of material, too mucl^ lecturing-, etc. No meaningful curriculum 

has been developed with the people .dn th^ problem solving 'method of Friere*. 

^The pressure of numbers '.has a de lite rious effect on the teaching perform- 

ance as well as the response. Non-excellence in te,acher training' is . ' 

another major reason for a high drop out rate. The .holding of non-class 

is another. We are told many programs are started wirth 4 teacher wljo 

gains a posit - «n through political, influence who wild/ hold one or two 

classes and never show up again. In other cases a' l^eacher appears for 1' 

or 2 c^asses^ a week only. There are few follpw-up prograjns to maintain :<)r 
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advance the. levBl of teaching. Another problem is retraj^nihg or untraining 

of primary teachers used in adult programs. The financial* costs to the 

" • ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ \ ■ 

> 

students, loss of employment while attending school, clothiA^g, food, etc. 
is another :^actor/' English as a medium is required for sCme a4ult edu- 
cation programs.- The; Railroad Zonal Training schoo\ required English as 
a prerequisite in 3 categories of instruction. Since English is spoken hy 
only 2% of the population these courses are not available to the remaining 
98^. Language itself is a barrier to, adult education. Hindi, although 
widely used, is not universal, there are ik regional languages with 
dialects varying every 10 or' 5t2 miles. Emphasis, in. educatiTOnv-has been oh 
academics, wi%li 80% of students enrolled .<vin Arts and Humanities. This 
has not been very productive or relativ-e to the needs of t^f/coiintry. 
Universities are not free from corruption. , Professoi^"^ are paid by stu- 
dents for attending classes and- passing examinations. Universities are 
completely cut off from the ''stream of adult education with the exception, 
of Mysore Universityp Many teachers themselves have only reached the 
eighth or tenth :form. This in itself is not a criticism as some teachers 
are excellent without formal education. Much time is not given to in- 
service training or untraining of a poorly trained teachers. Once the 
villager or unbanite is made literate there develops a problem of keeping 

him so. If he is lonable to "use his literacy within one year he will revert 

' ^ 

to his original level. ' Most village^ 'have no reading or writing materials, 

■ <^ 

.or such common things as biJ.lboards or signs. Most programs lack the 
funds and personnel to provide a consistent flow of literature to the neo- 
literate. The level of literacy attained must be high enough to use' and 
develop r Life or it will be lost. Retention of literacy in one survey 

showed ^^5.1 perc6nt^ of vomen. neo-literates retained complete .literacy 

■ ■ » 
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. while 20.5 totally relapsed into illiteracy. Of the men surveyed k2io 
retained literacy while 1^.5 relapsed. ^ ' * 

Women have special problems in gaining access to education. Poverty 
is an especially heavy burden on both rural and urban fajnilies. Education 
is seldom free. There are problems of clothing and transportation and 
sometimes loss of income. Because of her customary participation in 
family tasks or agricultiiral work she cannot spare the time. Tradition 
\- makes it preferable for women to be taught in separate places from men, 
SO distance, fatigue and dangers in travelling are involved. There .is a 
geiieral lack of appreciation for women *s education. There is a beli^ef >f - 
that practice of work at home is more important than school instructiono 
There is a, shortage of women workers and leaders in the field and a lack 
Of consciousness m women of their own independent personalities. Due to 
' early marriage and restrictions on mobility there are limited employment 
opportunities. ' Strong efforts 'in family planning education for the past 
seven years have failed to stop the growth of population. Some educational 
leaders say that until the socio-economic level of the family is raised 
the populace will not adopt family planning. The family must see a whole 
generation grow with no infant mortality ^before they carj accept this 
kind of program* 

There are many other barriers to educating the people of India that 
are related, directly or in many cases indirectly. Wxty-five per cent 
^. of the fanners work four or five months and do not have enough physical 
resources to organize morning and evening classes, they suffer from poor 
nutrition {k^^ of the people live below the poverty .line — people spending 

1 ! ^ _ • P 
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■' * ■ * ' ' ' ■ ' ^ 

less than $5 a month; lack of openness to change; municipalities do not 
have resources for water supply, sewage, hygiene and transportation let 
alone education;^ lack of electricity (kerosene lanterns are used at Farmas 
Functional. Literacy classes); lack of electricity for audio-visual aids; 
programs discontinued for lack of fundijig; programs delayed because all 
outside monies are channeled through central government; physical barriers 
such as monsoon, drought, f amine , floods and resulting distribution of .. 
population; unemployment; mis -employment; non- employment; religion (a ' 

; modem meat processing plant at a college training center was lying idle 
because the Muslims would not accept the methods of processing and the 
Hindus would not accept the meat); lack of nationwide campaign to eradicate 

. illiteracy; equal distribution of food and other commodities ; lack of 
motivation in an uneducated k'^ year old man; local dialect can't be used 

\as a teaching medium for a course like FFL (the bag of fertilizer, etc.^ 
cannot be printed in the local dialect); rodent control (17,250 ratholes 
per 1/5 acre); drainage; no roads; land erosion; ruling parties non-recogni 
%ion of importance of non-formal education; lack of widespread use of media 
radio a^d TV; educational and governmental organizations functioning 
piecemeal; low level of worker education due to large nimiber of fragmented 
traSe unions; urgency to respond to national needs; lack of participation 
in decision making by worker. 

There are many fine pr*ogressiVe programs being carried out at insti- 
tutions like Seva Mandir and ^" ihya Bhawan and experimental or research 
programs such as the Satellite Instructional Television. Experiment. These 

' * . ^ i .'^ •■• 

■J. ■■ . , ■ • . 

programs are no threat to the power structure ajb present t^ause they do 
riot reach the bulk of the' people. 
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If the national government were to launch a widespread, many faceted 
campaign to eradicate /illiteracy arid educate the people of India by pumping 
large ^ums of money into initial training, pay incentives, courses to ad- 
vance promotion and refresher courses such as it does for the railroad 
school, if it were to undertake a viable program of sharing resources and 
facilities, if it were to physically develop the landscape in which people 
of that area could ta^e a kind of interest and develop self-confidence pud 

.Is 

create educationally related work programs, if the people themselves could 
participate in social, political and educative innovation, if the exploita- 
tion of the masses could be stemmed, if there were effective coordination 
among the various departments and agencies, then in my opihion India could 
move from an. underemployed, unskilled, Illiterate, debt-ridden, landless 
populace to an exciting world leaxier and the national interests of India 

would be served. As long as a country ignores the needs of the largest 

^ • . « 

segment of its population, disaster anc^ decay mugt surely follow. 

Would that the Himalayas with its wide vistas be an inspiration' to 
the people of India and challenge them to continuing enquiry and 
development. ^ . ► 
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INDIAN NON-FOmL ADULT EDUCATION 
John Bobbins 

FORWARD; ^: 

A major goal of public education is to develop economic ,^and occupa- 
tional competency in students. Meeting this goal means assisting people 
to discover and prepare for sat is^^ng, productive means of earning their 
living. In India, therefore, adult education has been encouraged to 
develop and implement programs for adults between the ages of 15-25 
that would allow them to become self sufficient. 

The Directorate of Adult Education has' developed a non-formal educa- 
tional program to meet the needs of every individual to learn when he 
will, ^how he will and what he will. 

The writer acknowledges the fact that this prograjn is just beginning 
^nd no intention of specific in-depth evaluation of this program is 
possible for the ajnount of time allotted for this paper. ■ . ' 

Personal, committment to any field as a means, to support oneself is 
a fundamental life decision. There is evidence that non-formal education 
in India is attempting to fulfill that goal. Throughout this process-- 
there seems to be a dilemma as to how to accomplish this goal. One 
school of thought would be to bave the student learn the langmge so that 
they can then read and write, and through this medium educate themselves 
in the new ways. The other school indicates that this process is too 

# 223' 
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time consuming and that non-fonnal education should be more problem solving 
and exploring solutions to these problems.. It is the writers position that 
neither of these views' are well founded and. what is needed is some sort of 
"compromise between the tw6 schools that would accomplish the objectives of 
the programs; If the fil-st school was to succeed they would educate as 
many illiterates as possible, confining itself to elementary knowledge 
comes much M^ater when materials are^made available that would improve the 
efficiency ^pf the task to be completed. If the second school emerges ones 
education would only flourish if he continued to attend classes where, the 
problems were defined and answers to these problems explained. 

It would seem to this writer that a fusion of these schools would be ■ 
a proper direction for adult education to follow. We have seen in the 
farmers functional literacy program classes being conducted at diffe^;ent 
locations, with different students, and using either a curriculum designed 
for literacy or problem solving. One can only wonder why these two cur- 
riculum could not be merged sp that the student received current information 
that would immediately solve some of -his problems and lessons that would 
eventually solve his literacy problem, ^he difficulty of performing this ^ 
task is compounded by the rapid development of technology and the increased 
specialization which makes curriculum development for these programs a 
difficult and time consuming venture. At the same time, the growth of 

man's inter-dependence intellectually, socially, economically and 
/i * 
vocationally has made non-formal' adult education essential. 

What about the villages the programs are serving? Impressive statistics 

are released to one group about the non- formal adult education classes being 
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conducted, in the villages, pne often gets the imptr^is ion' that the 
statistics are designed to impress us and does not reflect actual achieve- 
ments.. We observe farmers clinging to homemade plows and very little 
modem irrigation practices b^ing carried out. We are informed that the 
ancient system of inheritance of property by division among male children 
has split village holdings into tiny plots. If the non -formal adult - 
education process is to succeed in the villages a drastic reorganization 
of curriculum will have to* be developed. The staff of teachers for this 
program must be recruited from the educated community. It is this writers 
opinion, that the Prime Minister must invoke an appeal like that made by . 
the late President Kennedy for the Peace Corps. His proposal touched 
millions of Americans. The Indian youth believes in democracy/ too, but 
:he has not been asked to contribute to the building of the nation.. 

Although non-formal adult education classes are being conducted in 
the rural areas there is no evidence of any productive programs for the 
urban. population. We are told by Mrs. Dava that public vocational educa- 
tion in India does not exist in the fonnal or non-formal structures. She 
also informed us that there is great opportunity for skilled workers in 
the la])oT market. The writer again wonders why this demand is not ac- 
knowledged and programs in non-fomal adult education designed to meet 
this need of the industries community. It would seem to me that again 
the fusion of literacy and probilem solving could be developed to train 
workei-s for the job opening that exist. If one of iAie countries main 
objectives is to educate everyone so that they may become self-sufficient 
than this is a natural area to develop. The programs could be ..designed to 
be of short duration and ensure that all students are prepared to. enter 
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the world of work' with marketable skills. The program should provide an 
awareness of and'an adaptability for differences in demands in the labor 
market and the Indian career world. . ♦ 

Dr. O.P. Sharma, Professor of Sociology, lectured to us on social 
change in India. In 'his concluding remai'ks he stressed the need for ex- 
pansion of adult education in India. He also indicated that if the adult 
education program is to be successful less central control of the programs 

must ^xist ^and .greater control vested in the volunteer centers thr^oughqut 

. — ' " ' . 

/the country.' Dr. Shaima related that certain soci^-l changes that have not 
taken place, must take place, before India will 6uQce6d as a nation. 
Through education, he believes, that the caste system must be exposed so 
that higher caste can not exploit lower caste. Another social change that 
must taJce place is the educated villages must return to their villages to 
improve the general condition of th^ village. . Farmers have to be educated 
in economics so that profits derived from their production be reinvested 
back into the operation instead of wasted on large ceremonies .^^jpfo Sharma 

concluded his remarks by stating that the fatalistic attitude of the 

' - ^ f , ^ 

villager must change. 'All of these could be accomplished throixgh expansion 
of adult educationo ^ 

The writer Tnust remind himself constantly that India has only been 
ah independent nati^ for twenty eight years and if I seem to be critical 
of the educational system i^t is because I keep forgetting this important 
fact. Any paper of India's education would be less than factual -if it did 
not acknowledge the great accomplishment of the Indian government and the 
Ministry .of Education. Certainly to change an educational systems from a 
system that was dominated by the . need to pi^duce a ruling caste to an 
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leducational system for effective participation in democracy is a monumental 
task. There is no doubt that this has effectively been implemented and 
the support of adult education by the Ministry of Education fixrther il- 
lustrates the committment to educational by the National government. One 
must also keep iil mind the scope of the problem with a country of almost 
six hundred million pppulktiqn and~inost percentage of the people illiterate 
in the pre 19^+7 era. Many pieces of legislation that support education 
have been passed by the National Ciovemment and will be inforced as the 
country progresses. v " 

One that is extremely significant is the compuS-soiy primary education, 
law. It is predicted that by 198O most of the age group 6-11 will be at- 
tending^school. With this implemented I'm siire by end of the twentieth 
century adult education will be taking a conrplete different direction then 
we find it today. Great strides have been made in the universities of the 
country and- improved plans are already on the drawing board. Because of, 
this^^^emendous expansion in the educational system of the couhtiy school 
staff needs are becoming a problem. New motivating methods will have to 
be developed 5o attract yoxing people into the teaching profession^ The 
story of 'technological education since 19^+7 is proof of what a country 

such as Ind^a can do once she has taken charge of her own destinies. The 

* ■ * ■ < 

writer is impressed with the network of scholarships that are made avail- 
able to the youth of Inciia. I 'mi sure there /are other aspects of Indian 
education in which apptieq^iable advance has been made since 19^7. This ' 
wri-b^ hopes that he h^s a cli^'ce-'lta observe them before this short visit 
is concluded; 



.One" could. not conclude a paper on non-formal adult education in India . 

"'• ■ . ' • 

without mentioning the new innovation of television and the effect that 

*. ■ ' * 

is effected in. the field of education. The writer was extremely pleased 

to be informed that this. Satellite Instructional Television Experiment 
was a cooperative effort between the United States and the Indian Govern- 
ment, The instructional objectives of this program are: 

!• Contribute to family planning objecti^res 

2. Contribute to National integration ' . 

3- Improve agricult\iral practices ; * , * . 

k. Contribute to general school ; and adult education 

5. Contribute to .teacher trailing " v v ' . 

6, Improve .other occupational skills 

?• Improve health^ and hygiene \ . 

The .programs will be sent to six cluster areas in India, Transmission 
will be divided between morning and evening' broadcast. It is interesting 
to note that the program^ will be projected in a non-formal manner so 
that students "will be sensitive to community living skills,. 

In conclusionv the integrated approach I have offered for non-fomal 
adult education can lend itself to two main goals in c\irriculum development. 
First, an inter-disciplinary approach can be developed in order to make 
each class meaningful and relevant to students. Second, the integrated 
approach offers an environment where important social values can ^be - 
stressed and solutions explored for the wide variety of problems that 
exist. 



. V THE ROLE OF NON-FORMAL EDUCATION 

^ ' ' • ■ ' ' ' AS IT APPLIES TO 

HOME AND FAMILY LIVING ' . 

' ■ ' . V 

Jean W, Fletcher 

^\ ■ ... • . ■■ ' ' ;. ■ 

If we are to assume, that, the fajnily unit is the basic structure of 

• ■ . ■ .9=") 

society in India, what constructive measures have been observed which 
validate this premise and what role is non-formal ejSfOtcation playing within 
the frameworlc of home and family living? Care must be taken that .one does 
<^ not confuse "non-formal" with "informal", education,. "Non-formal does not 
refer to the informal style of learning within the fSifhily unit whereby 
from birth a child begins to learn through imitatioh what his or her role 
within the family structuj-e is to be and receives individual ojistruction, 
through folk lore, in religious tradition. A child's DHARMA, (appropriate 
action) is taught via informal education. Formal primary and secondary 
education center on prof iciency in fundamental academic, areas /and 

"university education tends to be highly oriented to degree specialization, 

. . \ ■■ ' ' ' ' ' ' . - . 

VI Where then are we to discover education which will focus on family ed\ica-, 

V tion, education that has as its primary objective the improvement of 

living conditions in the areas of housing, sanitation, health, nutrition, 

child rearing and management of fajijily resources? Is their evidence that 

noh- format education is prepared to meet this challenge? 

The Indian culture of the 1970's appears , to divide into two maj,n 

groups - masses bf illiterates (both rural and urban) who resist formal 

education which takes their children out of the basic family survival 
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group, either temporarily or pemanently, and a much smaller ^segment of 
society whicfi is able to provide their children with enough Ichooling^to' -> 
propel them into an educational elite. Returning to ray original premise?" 
that education for improved family living is essential, it 'becomes most.' 
apparent that there exists a two fold need: . ? . . 

1. Those fortunate enough to receive an adequate formal ^yle ? 
education must be given the vision to improve family life . ^ 
for those less fortunate ^ (We might call 'it ^'The «ew ^dharraa 
' of the educated elite''). - 
.2. Working projects must go beyond objectives and planning to 
implementation at the grassroots level. Of. course this is 
an over simplification of a massive cultural problem. 

^^j- . >In conversation with young women (seventeen and eighteen years, old) 

■ ; , V' - .- ■ ; • -J^- 

' completing their training at the Colleg^l^of l^me Science aJ^Udaipur it 

■ \i 

was aiyparent that their training in this field was not going to be^irected 
toward society. They expressed a reluctancy to even consider earning a . 
degree in educg.tion to qualify them;. for the teaching profession. One girl 
said, "It will be decided at the' time," whiph I would interpret to mean, 
"my family will arrange for my marriage upon completion of school." 
Further question&> revealed that not ojily .would parents arrange for 
marriage 'but in-laws, would also make the final decisions concerning any 
career outside 6f the home that tlie girl might consider entering. If the 

husbaiad should , agree with^'his wife having a career it would "become 

. . . , '^r . • • • . 

necessary for the /young couple to break with the family unit. If . the 

^ ^ Pa " ■ r . ' . : . , 

husband ';^> y;Lews w^^. those of hid^'parents, the young wife would remain in ' 
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the home,. Consequently the vision, if received, to direct one's efforts 
toward improving family life education will be severly restricted by the 
^existing family patterli'of the educated young woman iini^ss^she has married 
into an enlightened family which would be willing tp allo\t one o^ their 
women to mingle with people, ^ ■ 

That, a young woman, is better prepared for her role as a wife via ' " 
formal training in<'Home Science. ' I will not- deny, but I -geridusly question 
if she will ever take the \incentive to share this knowledge with others 
an ajiy non-fonrial educational TDrograaiv' Also the motivating force behind 
parents. :giving^ their daB'ghter tMs formal' trainijag' is certainly ■ not aiined 
.at social responsibility butir^?t^^^^ prociiring' a moii^aesi^aSl^ husbvand 
for thp^r daiighter. The recominfendation follows that adiilt 'Education | > * 
agencies -eiide^avor % Yollow up college trained .young vomen 4s community • 
resgiirce peoi)le y keepirtg "current f l|es available^-^f o^'^cruitingv staff 
workers: fo;r; ^x;^rim^ntai proj^^^^ and that these agencies extertsively 
campaign to- br^^': trained Jiome science women intS the area of non-formal 
education at least oi^ a volimtary or part time-basis if they are not 
committed to a. full time pipfessiori, 

' Within the uni vers ityys true ture some construg*;ive programs are ' 
emerging. During a student's final semester' of work as an undergraduate 
in the three-year degree program in Home Science, participation in exten- 
sion work is required. At the college in Udaipur transportation is major* 
deterrent to full implementation of the program. Teachers and student^ ' 
can only go to villages accessible by p^blic transport- and apparently all 

work is directed . ^towai^d the village homemaker with no appreal^-ble .work > 
** '•"■.■• • ■ * • ' " . ■ 

being done in what' we would tern the innercity* 



Student extension work's major thrust is toward five df^y camps with 
a twofold objective involved; ^ 
1. ^ orienting stizdents to rural life, -^and ' ^ / 

2». v extending knuwiedge to the needy Tural community, 

: Major need assessments are made through preliminary surveys. Amongst 
the major projects carried out during a cg^ held in March of 1975 in the 
. Village Kavita were demonstrating of digging l^d covering of drains and . 
>^f^"Pi'^s, spraying forty houses with DDT ^nd launching a campaign for 

•:-rarty>cdhtrol and the use of fumigants. Other less complex but piractical 

" . ' , ■■. ' . . . ■ , ■ 

demonstrations included storage of perishable goods, the hay box, candle 

* . - ■ • .... ^ 

and soap making. The village school was utilized to give instruction on 

safe water, nutritious food for good health and 'personal cleanliness. 

Through the Farmers' Training and Functional Literacy program carried 

out by the- Extension Division of the University of Udaipur r^on-formal 

subject matter training is provided- by either institutional visits or * 

programs taken to the villages for^ three to five days. Realizing that = 

the faim's.wife shares the responsibility with her husband in* agricultural 

production and greatly imfluiences the decision-making process, agricultural 

■ . . ■ ■ ■■ ^ . 

ihfprmation is directed toward the women as well as the men. The womerr' ^• 
also re^ceive instruction in kitchen* gardening, cjpoj^ care, food storage, 

animal keeping and familj^ nutrition. 

' ■ .. 1^. ^ ' ■ I r 

The G.CI.'s Fifth Plan's emphasis on the integration of maternal 

■ - ■ . . . . , ^ * - ■ ^ ■ J.!;^. 

^health, child care, nutrition, family planning and non-formal, education 

programs,^ supposes; :;that bringing together the resources of -several^ goVernn 

ment .4epartments may yield more rapid and better results. In ia UNICEF-- 
. ..» 1 , . . •' . f i- , . ■ 

^ ■ ■ ■ ' . «. • 

sponsored project being conducted in the Mahbubharer district of Andljra - 

1 ■ ' ■ i 

'Praedesh the basic se}::yices* have three cq%>Qyxents: f . -a 
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1. an educational program related to pregnancy, child "birtii^ 
lactation and child health which focuses attention on 
practical solutions; ^ , 

2. effective delivery of related medical services "by auxiliary 
nurses or health centers; and 

3. a supplementary feeding program to bridge the critical 

. nutritional gaps in diets of pregnant and lactating mothers 
and yoving children. 

\ To detejrmine the most effective way of meeting these needs four ex- 
perimisntal plans have been designed. ^ 

a. Fxinctional Literacy incorporating the three components; 

b. Mother-child centers demonstrating medical, health and 
nutritional practices, ^ 

c. A combination of functional literacy plus mother-child centers, 

d. A control group with no additional inputs other than the normal 
government development programs. ( 

In orderTo produce problem oriented Functional Literacy material, 

village women were surveyed and interviews tape recorded to gather local 

word use. Thus materials were produced to meet local needs. Inspite of 

twenty-five years of government programs directed at mothers and children, 

O 

more than one half of the deaths in India still occur between the Incep- 

i' 

tion of pregnancy and the age of four. Hope fully I this five year research 
project will result in a more effective way of briWging a basic package 
of maternal cChd child health practices to rural India. As of January. 1975, 
the design stage has been completed as well as recruitment and training 
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•of staff in all the initial experimehtal villages and- the initial survey 
of. conditions. and attitudes made. The actual experiment will first go to 
eight villages, sixinonths later a 30 village study will begin. At the 
end of the first year an evaluation will be made of the feasibility of " 
^extending the research to the 8o village stage.. I was impressed by this 
experimental project, designed by Dr. T.A. Tochy, Director of the Non- 
formal Education Project, Council for Social Development, New Delhi. 
Overlapping and competition amongst government agencies plus a lack of ^ 
coordination of non-formal education has greatly troubled .me. With such ' 
a massive need for raising the standard of fajaily living for the women and 
children of rural India I would hope this project might serveCto give 
trfen^ndous' impetus to reaching' a workable solution for a giganti program 
'in social welfare. 

During this brief stay in India I have heard about programs and're^d , ; 
about schemes to improve and raise existing levels cff living' but have only 
had the opportunity of> actually visiting one such pragram inaction. I 
am most Impressed by the work of -the Extension Department of Adult Education 
at the University of Rajs than under the direction of Mrs. ^C.K. Dandiya,and 
particularly with their *'Non-Formal Education of the Urban Community Ex- 
perimental Project for 197^-75". Much attention in India ia directed * 
"toward U/5 of the population dwelling in rural areas. However the fact 
remains that 112 million people are urbaji populas with economic and 
political power. Within this concentration of poverty and squalor there 
exists volcanic possibilities. I believe the reason I was impression with 
this particular project was that the University has squarely faced the 



. fact that if they limit their function to .teaching of formal courses to 
youth only, that the \iniversity faces the danger of becoming one of the 
factors creating inequalities and tensions in society, rather than 
resolving them. .To quote the introduction to the experimental project 
"Our universities are still slow moving in action and thought 
and have almost been de^f and blind to these aspects of society - 

the worst of proliferations of urban life, A confrontation of 

' • ■ .A ■ ' . • .. 

connnimity problems with university elitism is a social heed, " 

The project site- selected was Anandptiri, ,a-^^^^^^ in the process 

of transformation from mud house slum area to pucca housed low income 
dwell^tngs. Most of the houses have two families living in the two or three 
rooms. hOf^ -pf the neiglrbbrhood is illiterate. Women are particularly 
aware of 'their needs. The men range from illiterates to iiniversity educa- 
tion and their occupations range from riiasonxy and construction labor, 
buffatlo and icow owners to motor scooter repairers. 

^ {ir. and.Mrs. Mohan Singh 6n ed-^cated couple living in the area ap- 
proached. the department of Adult Education at the University of Rajasthan 
yith a request for developing an educational program for improving their 
coram[unlty life. They also 'offered their honie as a meeting place. Several 
preliminary meetings - were held within.-, the community to make heeds assess- 
ment and a program planning committee of local Readers was formed. The 
program content was coordinated by faculty members from the University as 
well as the Family , Planning Department, Directorate of Medical and Health 
Services. Separate classes are held on Thursday afternoon for the women 
and on Saturday for the men. » * 



The project is goal-activity oriented. It is not a literacy program. 
The main activity is group tased discussions under the guidance of Uni- 
versity experts. The day we visited the class as the guest of Mrs. Asha 
Dixit, she asked the ladies to tell us some' of the most important things 
*^i^,iP''^ discussed in their class. Pf-enatal care, having a baby at the 
'-*)iosJ)ital,^d setting up a clinic for small pox vaccination right in the 
•neighl?prhood seemed to be their top three ideas* They were also very 
.Jpa^ppy about an evening feeding program sponsored by CARE^ and administered 
by^their group which prepares a nutritious supper and ser^ves 25d..:*chi]Wen, 
pregnant women and lactating mothers daily. ' ' 

The men' s classes have been concerned with such areas as improving 
drainage in the area and training for civic responsibility. 

My visit to this Urban Praject served to convince me that non-formal 
education appears to be highly successful when the immediate, needs of the 
people are given top priority and classes are infonnal, r^^mQved'f^m the 
school atmosphere. Although literacy is a marfor problem 
hood health and nutrition and sanitation are most impbrltaritVr.^Thev'^s^ 
of living for a few people is being raised and I believe this ^group has 
become highly motivated to continue learning, 'now that the area is or- 
•ganized as an^.iu-l^an.- cpmrnm action group I feel literacy classes will 
also follow. ^MUqh work remains, but an^cellent start has hecmn in this 
area to improve home and family living through on-formal education. 

I would have left India with serious doubts concerning family life 

■ ■ > 

education if I ^had not visited Literacy House in Lucknow -and its Family- 
Life Center. Established in I969 with a view of disseminating information'.^' 
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about planning for. better family living among millions of hard to reach 
rural areas of India, its program includes functional literacy and a new 
more meaningful approach to family plannina. 

Fully aware that existing birth control n family planning campaigns 
were not bringing the needed and desired results, a comprehensive Family 
Life Program has emerged which seeks to focus on all the members of the 
family. Child care, home nursing, marriage counselling and sex education, 

foods, nutrition, cooking, home management, textiles, clothing, laundry, 

■I' • 

population education and socio-economic development of the riiral communi- 
ties are all built into a 136*hour training program which includes field ' 
trips to family welfare clinics, demonstrations,, lectures and practica^i ; :* 
programs, as well as eighteen hours of literacy teaching skills., In 'act-^' '* 
di/tion to his well organized course for rural^workeis:V Life 
Center has developed excellent materials sucH*. as f ia^fi'^ek'T^sV^ 
graphs and posters for the use of workers and incorporated them in a 
usab;le teaching complete with teachers guide. Workers going to rural 
areas are also taught how to give demonstrations and what materials to 

pack j.nto small portable kits to transport to the area. 

a 

What I have observed at Literacy House is relevant to Indians - 
problems, today. It's approach is realistic and action-oriented as well 
aS' future-oriented. As f -tii^e to leave this country I am encouraged 
by the scope of ;the F^iily vL^^^ prograjri* and the goals of 'Literacy 

House. My tl^inkihg ha^. ]}denVc and my original premise confirmed, 

India's two most massive problem^. remain food and population. Until these 
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problems are resolved, national grovrth, socially and economically, remains 
stunted. Thus concentration on improving family life as a whole - via 
population education and family life education - must be a oiational 
priority and I ^ee the Lucknow Family Life Center at Literacy House as 
an agency prepai^ to meet this problem, I sincerely hope that the Govern- 
ment of InAia as we Il^^as International agencies will increase financial 
aid in this direction. Dr. ^^thy Fisher, founder of Literacy House, used 
a candle's light as her symbol,^ Ghajidi^ a lantern as his symbol of en- 
lightment. TndiaXin 1975 is ^entitled to and needs to use electric lighting 
to shine into the dark comers still left without illumination. Time may 
well be^^runhing out. A massive thrust must be made now to educate India's 
families in the broad context of home and family living- 'frobi which could 
•hopefully, emerge a new socio-economic value capable gf 'ijial^ntaining this" 
y^gt>divers6 c.d\intry, as well as preseirving its unique philosophy and 
'Guitm^al heritage. '^^ 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN INDIA AND lTOl \J.S:A.: AN- IMPRESSIONISTIC COMPARISON V ' 

Catherine Rosenkranz 

Adult learning experiences in India are conducted by a wide range of - 
agencies and in many content areas, just as they are in the United States 
of America. Given the magnitude arid diversity of programs in the two 
countries, an in-depth analysis and critical comparisons are clearly be- 
yond the scope of this paper. However, it does appear important to ' 
provide some type of general overview and summary of programs and agencies. 

In both countries, providers of adult education can be broadly grouped 
in three sectors: the public sector, those agencies directly financed and 
controlled by various governmental units; the private s,ector, those or- 
ganizations of a profit-making nature which are selling educational services \ 
or carrying on internal staff developmental activities ; and the voluntary 
^sector, charitable organizations or professional groups which organize 
P educational programs for their clients or members. 

A further breakdown of each sector can be made by the degree of" 
^fcjCOrmality of the program. 'As adult education in the U.S.A. is generally 
^ defined to exclude post-secondary .credit/degree jJrograms and extremely 1ft- 

Dmal, non-sequential, or unplanned learning experiences, this comparative ' -!^X'f 
P;.study will follow this definition. Adult education, therefore'^- encorfrbasses v 
^» long-term, intensive,- highly- structured programs on one '^xl^xeine of a'^^ '^^'^ f^ 

» ; y - ^ ■ ' V. * • - : '■'^']''^.^^^^ j 

• ' CdntinUtmi to informal, one-to-one efforts to change 'attitudes, .or incre as ei^^^^ 

: level of information .s:pect^i^cally, one might think of i:hese* differences in'' ^ ' 

i'' ' ■■''•,.•<'•,* • ■ . 

" tejroi^f.of -an' .Qjjg^ization';^ management ^training program or a family planning 
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conference^ ""Methods rangje;,from mass m^dia approaches to tutoring.*" 
Teachers range from peer instmictors to certified professionals. 

Blackstbhe and Rivera, in Voliinteer.s for Learning , have provided " 
an overview of adiat education in the U.S.A.^ Their study indicated that 
those with the most education^ participated more actively in continuing • 
learning experiences and ailo.:^kd greater access to appropriate educational 
programs,, both for professional advancement and for recreational/self- 
fulfillment learning. This is readily apparent by analyzing the offerings 
in professional organizations, adult school programs, educational televi- 
sion, etc. It is only recently, with a signifjicant influx ^ of ^fedefal 
funds for disadvantaged adults/ and for vocatic^al trainifiib 'c^ the •un*' or 
under-employed, that programs to meet the need^ -of the " le^^. educated; -^^gme 
of the American adult population have become widely availab'ie;' 'This' same 

• • ■ T \ ^ • ^ . 

study also points out the 'fact that most adult education takes' place out- ^ 

side of those agencies whose primary function is education. ' 'That is, in. 

most cases, instruction is carried out by content specialists rather than 

eduQationists . ^ 

• ■/^ Although our prograjn in India has concentrated on education foir the 

disadvantaged, especiq,lly the non-ujjban illiterate, there appears to be 

sufficient information available to indicate that the two countries have 

^somewhat parallel agency structures. Howey^r^ indications are that there 

Jire significant differences betwe»0n the two countries in both percentage 
.■ • ■ ■ ■, 

of population participating in adult education and their distribution by > r 

' ' i ,■ '.■■■*''*■.'. ■ . • '•: " « 

tyijes of programs. Comments on qualitative differences in availabl^e; * 
programs is beyond the scope of this., report . " 
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"• ■ ibme E^ampleg. of ;Tyx>ea of Aggncles ■ajt(^! t^ieir A^ult Education Program in India : 
A drive through anjr of IndiV;?;<i'i:^^^^ smdll or large, quickly indic- 
ates the exteilt of private agencies' offering adult education. A plethoi^a ' . . 
of signs urge the by-passer to aeam shorthand, languagestj bWiness and 
'Other career-oriented subjects. I^ewspapers also carry* advertising placed 
.'by this type of school. Larger, pre sxamably more reputable, schools ad- 
vertise government licensure, Small^'schools do not need any type of 
official supervision or licensure abdording to a Kerala State Office of 
Education official. Newspaper advertising. in large city English news- 
papers also evidences the existence of privately offered recreational 
learning prograjns. : ' '\i-''*.V 

Through a variety of sources we ^ave'l^arn^d the existenc&^of .^raining 
P;^<>€rains carried out by industries for their employees and^ in some cases, 
^^~rfo^. the spouses of employees. For example, -Poddar Spinning Mills, Jaipur, 

•■..*' . -^ ■ J A ^ . 

I. •■ "■ A , • • ■ . 

• .... 

described an intensive training prograjn tl^ey Implements when their new 
^ pXajit opene(y^And35)ia Mahila Sabha^Hyderabad, . informed us that they had 
trained. cmft teachers for Tata Industries. These teachers were then ' 
employed to 't^ch marketable ^handicraft skills to employees* wives. 

Industries, also^ cooperate with the government -in apprenticeship ' 
training prograjns. A receipt news:^er release from tjie of Orissa 

. announced the strengtffJnipg ot th^fitoreriticeship training schofe with 60^ 
* industrial .estafbiishmeri^s identifiefl^^^ for- introducing tHe.i Is chj^me during the ■ ; 



Lri 

increased but currently coopera-Mtajr ejected to dout)le the 



•Current yea^V <^;^pt .only Will i:he Amib^/Q^ participating be. 



, number of training slots. 

• A^ ^M ^ -^i.'!^'^- • ' -^aW'-^N 



Voluntary and professional organizations are active in adult education 

particularly in the larger .cities . I have been very inq)resse'd by the , 

^^:quantity and program quality of voluntary educational-. and social welfare 

■ .■ • /' , • ; / . • ■ 

.organizations we have .;yisited in India, 'These agencies frec^uently act as 

the implementing agency for various gov^^fiment schemes and also offer iu- 

npvative programs without governmental subsidies to meet adult' learning 

needs. r' - . * 

Seva M^ndir, in Udaipur, "for exajmple , . gerVes as the ojjrplementing 

agency for direct service to farmers "under the central government's Farme;rs 

Functional Literacy scheme . Under contract, they also develop materials 

andf'train and supervise teachers in the Farmers Fianctional Literacy mpye-' 

toent. This institution is a],so involved in other programs with rural 

' ' - -■'■^ • 

•.adults, especially in commxanity deveibpment, agricultural training and 

t*^ ■ » . * 

provision of library^, services. . 

*■ * . , . _ <i 

. The Poona Seva Sadan Society, founded in I9O.9,' provides. .services 'for. 
adult women leading to self-sufficiency. Of special interest to me are * 
the a,ccelefated high schodi.;p3?ogram on a part-time basis for women from 
16 V^f '35; years of age and operation of stores and a canteen to give both , 
need^(i,-iQbinmunity service and provide part-tijne work for poor tod needy 
women. Other agencies, such as the Salvation Army, Calcutta, also 
mentioned the importance of providing employment .opppi?tvtt;iiti6s as a 
rehabilitative training experience. ^ * ' 

• Another noteworjthy adult education program run by a voluntary society 
is Kerala State's Kerala^Granthasala Sangharm*; ""Uiis i3 a unique organlza- 
tipn based on a network of UOOO rural libraries which a]^so implements 
government schemes such as Farmers* Functional Literacy. 



The last two voluntary societies I wish to mention include, 'in ad- 

,dition tg a number of adult education prograjife/ specific employable skill 

• training. Andhra Mahila Sabha, with operations in several cities, ijn- 

plements all* the central government's functional literacy programs in 

,.AndHra Prades'h. These projects are , integrated with 6hi Id-care and fami];/. 

welfare programs. It operates training and ^production units for handi- 

crafts, printing and bookbinding. Of special/^nterest are various health 

care-related courses which recruit village, wora^efri for training and retium 

them to their villages to provide needed aasistance in general^end ob- ' 

stetrica], nursing" care. ;An agency not visited which presumably meets 

adult urban needs is the Delhi YWCA's Technical Training Institute 'for 

♦ *■ ■ • ' ' ' \' 

Women. An additional noteworthy program is Bbmb^-y* s Polyvalent Adult 

Education program for literate workers. 

An overview of non-profit adult eduqation agencies in both Iridia and 
the U.%.A. would be incomplete without mentioning some examples of profes- 
sional and cultural organizations. For example, in the management, area, 
organizations are .active at both the local and the national level. Forth- 
coming offerings npw being advertised include the Hyderabad Association's 
one month intensive course Xn Financial Management a-nd Management Ac- * 
counting and the Indian Institute of Management's one week course on 
Working Capital Management. • 

Cultural associations, such as Calcutta's Tndo-AmericanvSociety, of- 
fer a tremendous variety of 'courses from flower arranging to materials 
management. Educational programs of an even less formal nature are 
provided by businessmen's organizations, e.g., Rotaiy Club ^speakers , 
religious groups such as the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, • 
and self -teaching groups such as International Ton. -tmi stress Clubs. 
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The public sector is a potent force in adult education through direct 
operation of programs and thresh financial ,and/or technical support ta;- '-. 
other types of agencies. It \s .especially ijT5)ortant to'^^^^ here that 
educational activities are conducted' in most cases as part of a wider ^/ 
objective. Thus, the educational activity is not an end in itself hut -a 
^^^T^s to accomplishing some other goal, both for the sponsoring agency and 
usually, the participating client. Indeed, this philosophical stance on 
the purpose of ^educational activitie^s is probably the mos€ crucial distinc. 
ti9n between adult, education and child education. On, as Malcolm Knowles 
might , say, the diffepnce between andragogy and pedagbgyT • 

Local, state and central, governmental units are sometdjnes direct 
providers"., of educational 'services .For example , the >Maharash-tii^a State 
Directorate of Education operates. S'^^'centers, for Farmers. Functional 
Literacy, 100 centers for adult non- formal education programs, and is * 
planning to introduce post-literacy programs .and implement the Central 
Government's "pilpt intensive rural employment programme*'. 

A specif;tc. example at the, central government ';Level is the National 
Institut^e of Community Development^ The courses and seminars conducted 
by thlsifagency are primarily designed as "training of trainers'^ programs - 
for t^ie' agency's state level people, university faculty members and 

leaders from voluntary and governmental organizations. In addition to 

■. \ " ' ' * • 

direct training service, they .provide such ancillary adult education " 
functionsms needs assessments, consultancy and collaborative research, 
and dissemination and clear in ghf)use for information on rural community ' 
development.^ Each state has a Community -Development -Institute which 

. * 
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t^airfr*Lower level leaders , r->uch as Block Development; Officers and 
'Extension Workers, who thenVork directly with the rural clients. 

It is interesting to note that, although the Institute of Community, 
Development is part of the .Government of India's Ministry of Agriculture^ 
'and Irrigation, .gther regional offices of the Ministry also cdnduct 
aciult education prograjns. For expmple, through the Ifyderabad of flee of 
■the Ministry's Save Grain Cajnpaign, 50 farmers participated in one of a 
series of three week stipended training courses on ^'Scientific Storage of 
Foodgrains"/ This is an interesting illustration of the many ways in, 
which adult education programs serving the s^ei clientele" interface and 
overlap. " , • ^ 

University agricultural extension units are another widespread 
example, of direct client servicfe by* governmental agencies.^ Some univer- 
sities also offer a limited number of adult education programs. In 
addition, there appear to be a number of government programs in such 
areas as worker 'education. 

r^o program run by local governmental units were visited during this 
program nor note& by the writer. This is in sharp contrast to the U.S.A. 

. ^- ■ 

where local educational agencies are deeply in-volved in adult education 
schemes and are usually selected as the implementing agency for such 
programs -as adult literacy. , . - 

The most significant role played by the ^central government in adult 
education is the planning/financing role. Very' few of the voluntary 
societies carry on activities not- supported completely or to a large 
extent by government grants." Private contributions, whether indigenous 



or from international priya%^ -foundation have 'bfeen utilised primarily 

for capital expeniiitures; Even such foreign contributions as UNESCO 

' ■ ' •' ^ , • ■ ■ ' ■ 

projects are allocated through the central goverruiient." Therefore/ even 

voluntary agencies are re^luctant to qffer adult education services not 

in. the plan and not, therefore eligible- for gov^rninent support.;. 

..The? most notable differenMs, l^etween IndiaJi and U.S, adult education 

■yappe^^r in the paucity pf fee-for-servxdes i^ourses offered by the pub Lie 



sector and the .lack of involvfeme^nt of l^al^ii?^^ agencies, in. adult 

serviced . This is in sharp contra^^t to the'-^wealtlj. dfr 

■continuifig. education offered in the u:sl by'locil districtgy c 

'V • ■ ' . ■ 

colleges and university extensions. ,v \ ^ ^ . 

Indian adult education's strong emphasis on rixr^^l development is 
consistent with the present population distribution of 80^ non-urban 
dwellers. Looked at from this perspective 'the differences in allocation 
of programs by content/client -area's between the countries' should be 
expected. • » - ' . 



CONCLUSIONS • . , 

It ia'my impression that most of the organizational infrastructures " 
of adult education found, in the U.S. 'also exist in India with the exception 

of noted lack of involvement ot government elementary and secondary ■ 

^ • * • - ' * ■ . ■ . • ■ 

agencies in adult education. The concepts of life -long learning and 

functional education are) expressed %n< the philosophical foundations of 

the adult education movement in both countries ^d, in fact, are the 

. V . . - , ^ ' ' ■ . 

most salient feati£res of the international adult education movement. 

. • ■ ' » • • . ' ■• , 
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The Director General of UNESCO Rene Maheu defined the movement in * 
1972 in the following words: 

New structures must t)e devised that will do away with the' frontiers 
. separating formal education from informal education (resulting' 
in realization of the principle of) life-long education, the object 
of which is- learning how to learn and which tries to give each 
individual the opportunity to supplement and renew his store of 
knowledge throughout the course of his life." 



Most U.S. adult'ediicators W(3uld' also heartily concu? with the state- 
mei^t^ in the Skth an^\i^"report of the Bombay City Social Education Com- 
mittee, . ^ "Jr ' 

All adult education activities 'should be viewed from a functional 
angle - functional in the broad sense of the term, that is to. say, 
bearing in mind the many part which one man in Ms time must play, 
and not only his productive work. Functional adult education as. ' 
thus understood would meet both the needs ^f economic development 
and those of personal fulfillment and social progress.' 



/ 



My overall impression is that althbugh our adult education programs 
appear c^uite different, they are basically similar in attempting to . 
^meet the specific needs of peoples and societies in different stages of 
development. Adult Education activities within our global village ar^ 
diversified but based on a common desire to meet human needs. ' 
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DEVELOmENT IN INDIA - REFIBCTIONS ' 

-by 

Rocco Panne 11a 



The first glimpses one has of India are those of massive poverty, ■ 
high unemployment and .imdejemploynient, urban slums. The question that ' 
one asks is why. The answer to, a westerner (and' a simplistic one at that) 
..would be to spend, billions of dollars on industrialization, urban planning 
1 so forth and this misery would soon disappear. But would it? Perhaps 
.ue ^question that- should be raised ia. Has the move towards "westerniza- 
tion"- and all that it inr^lies brought about many of these same problems? 

We in the West fail to recognize that there are an indefinite number 
of ways in which a nation's (and a people's) needs and wants may be met. 
Perhaps the solution' developed in the West may not be the ones necessary 
to solve the .problems of countries such as India. As Julius Nyerere has- 
stated, "Growth must come out of our own roots, not through the grafting 
on those which are alien to our society." ' - 

. The introduction of new technology and strategy, . with little regard 
for social imperatives,' leads to a situation in which disparity, in- 
- stability and unrest become inevitable. Does this then lead to a 
progress and grovrth or chads and turmoil? ' 

.Is Industrialization the Answer? 

The Club of Rome Report states that a society with a high level of 
industrialization may be unsustainable in the near future. It may be 
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self -extinguished if it exhaust the natural resources on which it depends. 
Paul Ehrlich writes that the earth* s environment cannot stand heavy in- 
dustrialization throughout the world. 

The United States, the most advanced western country, with only six- 
per cent of the world's pe6ple consumes between thirty and fifty per cent 
of the world's consumption of raw materials. If the undeveloped 'and poor 
nations like India industrialized and consumed natu!rdl resources at the 
same rate, how long would it take for the earth to exhaust itself? 

The Club of Rome Report further notes that the present disparity 
between the developed and uhdeveloped, nations may be equalized. as much by 
a decline in the . developed countries due to shortage in natural resources 
a drop in population caused by uncontrolled industrial pollution, food 
shortage due to climatic changes as well as the lack of ifatnily planning 

and war brought about by the need to control valuable nat\iral resources 

as by an improvement in the undeveloped countries. 

Developing nations such as India might be wise therefore to emphasize 
the increase in and improvement of agricultural production and the de- 
velopment of small industries such as textile mills (which are excellent 
where there is an overabundance of labor) and the development of regional 
handcrafts in its rural areas. Perhaps any attempt to increase /their 
standard of living to the same level as that of the developed qbuntries by 
any other means would be lethal to the plah^t and be the end of mankind. 

Is Mechanization the Answer?, , 

Fuels to run huge mechanical ||mplexes as well as automobiles and 
farm machinery continue to escalate 'in cost at a phen£)menal rate. Can a 



nation, such as India, afford' to go bankrupt in prder to fuel machinery it 
may not need? Paul Hoffman states that the goal of a nation is not just 
to increase its Gross National Proc^iict but to meet human needs, to give 
each\ individual among the hundreds of millions of the poor a chanc^ to 
build a life that, is really worth living. Is it more important to get the 
job finished through the use of massive and costly machinery or to give 
thousands of Indians 'some long-term 'employment and hence aid their families^ 
in surviving? Throughout India, in villages as well as cities, I saw 
industn^ial as well as consumer products^being produced in small dimly lit 
shops and high rise structures reaching towards the sky^th the barest 
use of adv'anced technology and machinery. Can growth then take place 
without the need of large amounts of capital investment, costly industrial 
plants and Jiighly complex machinery? ' ' ' 

According to the National Institute of Community Development in 
Hyderabad, mechanization of fanns will not particularly lead to higher 
farm productivity. More important is good seed and the proper use of 
fertilizers. -In villages we visited ' in. Raj as than I saw the differences 
that the ,proper use of fertilizers, the planting of crops at the right time 
and irrigation of farmland can make in increasecj farm productivity. Kone 
of these farmsAnade use of any type of machinery and yet yields ^increased 
ten-fold if not more. It is neither profitable nor valuable to mechanize 
a farm, according to the Institute, that has less than two hundred acres. 

Farms in India average ten acres or less, and in Rajasthan they .were less 

>j ■ ■ . 

than two. • . ' 

Mechanization, therefore, does not necessarily lead to a better 
situation. .It does, however, lead to a nation's dependence on fuels from 
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foreign nations it can hardly afford to purchase, to' the migration to 
cities of unskilled workers that^nvolVes a .breakdown in family ties and 
support, to increased* debt on^ the part of individual farmers, without 
necessarily showing higher farm yields or profits and even higher un- 
employment and unrest in rural' as well as- urban areas. 

^ ■ . -^s Urbanization the Answer?" 

According to^Lannoy, "The niass migration , from the rural areas to the 
cities of the ^unemployed, 'infistly unskilled,, has led to the appalling and 
: all too familiar 'problems of alienated people living in a state of destitu 
tion and degradation in' the swaming ibastis * on the outskirts of urban 
industrial belts" 'These shanty to\ms often grow at a rate ten times that 
of the cities themselves. One need only visit the cities of Caracas, Rio . 
de Janeiro, Rome, Bombay and Calcutta to document this. By the year I98U, 
fifty per cent of th^ world^s' people will be living in cities. Five 
hundred thousand acres of^ valuable and exhaustable farmland disappears 
each day' to build these cities of squalor an,^ misery. By the year 2000, : 
if the present rate continues and is-- not chewed, we shall run out of 
the world's arable land. 

/J 

Increases in national income, according to Lannoy, are eaten up by 
the crushing burdens produced by this cancerous growth. Cities like ' 
Calcutta or New York do not baye the administrative organizations, the ^ 
social services', housing, hospitals or schools to me^t the needs of this 
crushing onslaught of humanity. Where does this then lead? It can on^jN*' 
lead to overcrowding in housing where it .is not uncommon in. Bombay for ten 
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to twenty people to live in an eight by ten room; to unbelievable dis- 
^-ruptipns an mass transportation where long queues form waiting for buses; 
to loneliness for the sick and the aged; to areas like the "cages" of* 

■ Bombay -wKe.re young girls from rural areas have nowhere else to turn; to /; 

■ whole fWilies living in utter squalor on street comers or railroad 
stations; to poverty in the midst of affluence; to massive unemployment 
and 'underemployment which is directly linked to the drift from rural areas 

> tb utb'an- area?; to alienation ajid dehumanization of individuals who become 
/.Gogs^ in the social machinery; to averdependence on the pity organization ' 
for Tieeds whicji it cannot satisfy and which once were met by the extended 
family; to the destruction of the natural environment and finally to the 
rise of ugliness, crijne and, violence that was previously unknown in rural 
areas." - • , ' ■ , ' ' - 

' .The result of^ ill-p-ia^ed and chaotic urban growth is, therefore, : 
. not economic progress Mfd social stability "but human misery, turmoil and 
' degradation.* As« R,lH^Tavney in his The Acquistive Society stated, "In 
a 'highly competitive (urban-industrial) society individual strivings for 
prefement, advancement, gain anfl suedes? subvert the social seiVices, 
distort the sense of humto values gnd unde mines human cqmrnunity. " 

TTje Role of 4;(Jucation ' , 

: The role of education, according to traditionaV western philosophy,; ' 
ig primarily to in5)art the* 3 R's to, a^rxew generation of society as well 
as to develop social and political awareness ajrpng^ad,uits/a's well as the 
ypung« This philosophy, I feel, is still valid in developing countries 
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and more work should be done. in these areas, : One of India's greatest 
problems today isrthe* literacy needs are not being met either by state ) 
or private institutions and where a start has been made there is a 
tremendous relapse into illiteracy within a short period of time, > 

Along with these respoiisibilities, education should also, in ray 
opinion, act as an .agent for promoting attitudes consistent with the 
needs and capabilities of a nation, .the needs of the individuals 'within / 
a society and the future needs of mankind based on the earth* s limited 

"resources. Education must also try to counter .the attitude that massive 
and uncontrolled growth towards industrialization, mechanization and 

'urbanization leads to economic well-being for a nation and personal 

happiness for individuals within the societyT" r 

Education should develop societies which emphasize the quality of 
life and the quality of man's relationship to other men rathe r^^than^j an 
emphasis on material wants. People the developing covmtries (as well ' 
as the^ developed countries) find themselves with new and pressing wants 
which they perceive as being essential to their happiness and social well- 
being, One*s status^ .sense of self-respect and worth becomes dependent 

on the quantity of goods consumed. The extravagant, useless and sometimes 

' - ^ ' ■ t 

harmful become essentia^!, needs instead of wants. A child bom in the 

j 

Urjited States today will consume during his lifetime at least twenty \ 



times as much as a child born in India and will contribute about fifty 
times as much pollution to the environment. 

Education 5 therefore, must help individuals , put into proper pSrspec- 
tive, the difference between uncontrolled wants and b^ic needs and the 
harm these Insatiable wants may have no£ only on their well-being' but the 
future of mankind . . ; ^ . 
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Besidefsi^^^^S^^^Jj^^^ sQclal'^^^ Awareness, educa- • 

tiqn must. ^lM{j^r^r$;Mi ^Wareness of ecQ^.gy, conservation- and what role 

people have to play in protecting the. y^?*ld for future generations to 

come, ■ It must seek to counter the ass^^tion that more i^ better. and' the 

mass media that extol extravagant "buying ahcl' wastage of limited *re sources • r'^ 

It should be stated Here that it would^ bfe naive^ to iihink that ^".^ % 

"westernization" can or .should l^e stopped. What I'am proposing, ' however ^v-^ . 

is that people, through education, can be made to, see that "westernizai f:^^^^^^^ 

.tiqn" can be both beneficial and humane if it is gradual and well-plaim^^?^! • 

not only to meet today' s ^need^ but the 'needs of the future, \ . 

^ Education can also be used and, should be used to changte sociai/'as " '% 

rwell as^ individual attitudes. The attitude among South Asians / and* • 

f ■ ■■ i ■ ' ' 'A 

particularly Indians, that manual labor is) undignified must bejdisarmed 

If recprl\|mic growth an(a progress are to take place. This may tn ^um see 
.::Jp^g.V^o^\e moYe not to urban areas when their formal education is/, com- 
pleted* (only to meet frustration, despair and unemployment) but to return 
to the It- village 5 ^and small towns where; they can act as catalysts an^i 
%ent3 for so(^p.al, econt^mic and political change. This WQul(f,also 
alleviate the massive problem in I^idia of millions of universi%^W 
graduate s,>ho. are unemployed or underemployed because job§/dornot "e^st 
in the middle managen^t and professional areas that they w^e 'trairi^. 
in. ■ . ' < ' • _ - 

The second step in this educational process would be to train people 
to develop an "intermediate techno;Logy" that would meet the needs of the 
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nation's economy while at the same time limit the use of valuable natural 
resources. According to Lannoy, "What has so far largely been ignored in 
Indid. is the need to apply the most highly sophisti*cated and inventive of 
^engineering skills lo devising simpler and more manageable^machinery (in 
,tei5i)'5^.pf manufacturing, repair and unkeep) which would be more within the 
economic reach 'and work patterns of the rural labor forc§ and which would^ 

ameliorate the lot of "tihe lower caste groups through increased agricultural 

. - ' [ . . - 

productivity." ' ^ 

The University of UdaiJ)ur seems to be moving in. just tha,t direction. 
We saw classrooms and workshops where used oil barrels w?re being con-, 
verted into inexpensive grain silos; manual seeders were ^constructed that 

'would iirrprove, seeding while not increase the demand for -experts ive fuels; 
mfethane converters were developed' to solve not only the pi^lem of animal 
waste but in addition light homes and 'fuel stoves; and lastly the invention 
of a rototiller (based on the principle of^ a lawn mower) that used, minljnal 
fuel. but provided maximum efficiency for th^ smaller farmer« - 
^ _t The question that can then- be raised is are large industrial complexes 

• liWe Tata and Birla sharing the responsibility for developing simple 

machinery and -alternative power sourdesf With their almost unlimited 
# . . ^ > . . > '■♦ i 

, ■ . ■ / 

capital reso\irces.5 technical know-how, vast research institutes,, nation- 
wide netwerks for distribution and services, they should be in'the fore-, 
front in the development of ^basic machinery that were being{^>developed at 
the University of Udaipur.^ The fact' ijs ;tbat the task at hand is too 
immense, the need too pressing and ^ the future of the nation at stake to 
leave this kind of development and growth to chance and" amateurish 
endeavors. 



Is it too late? 
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I think it is not too late to -control grovrtfi provided that , (l) de- 
veloping nations suqh as Indiag^an .in a realistic manner not only for, • 



today but alsq for the future^ (.2^that' education do its share in .raising . 
the consciousness of people to 4i^l;^^^ , unlimited growth can db to 'a nation^ . 
and. its people; and (3) that deve^^^d nations stich as the United States 
take a position of respect for and 'an -understanding of gther people's - 
life'styles in this our pluralistic and ever-shrinking world. 

(Acknowledgements .to Peter Stone,' Developifent Dilemma , and to the staff 
of Seva Mandir, JJdaipur.^) 
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V**' ' , ' , . D^te Bekini 



The pi^^blqm with -any analysis, eyen a subjective one, of the Ipdian » 
culture is ; w^iere do "you-startV^^e ^bm^^ of ; the cross-currents of;.' 
philosophies and diversity of liie^ styles make anjr obsWrvation based on ' • 
a two month experience extremely linli ted. To assume" to have an Accurate 
insight into the spl-iition of some of.JEndia's major problems e.g.' providing 
a sufficient and dependable supply of food for its hungry and ever in- 
creasing P9pulance/ raising the' standard of living of its masses to a ' 
more acceptable hygenic and life expectancy level; elimination or at leasV^ 
significant. reduction of the huge anny of illiterates, whi6h are placing ' 
a pondprwis ljurden on. a society that' needs mobility and flexibility in 
o/der to mainstream itself into the modem world community; anCraising " 
industrial production so that necessary technology, and consumer products 
are available and attainable by ^all; after so shoft a period of insertions 
would be the height of egoism. I find it nec^fssary then to focus my at- ' 
tention on the fundamental philosophical 'principles that, appear to have 
broad negative effects on the s'ocial and structural evolution of the Indian ^ 
culture. It is more than obvious that, there is no/phj^MoIogical -deficiency 



in the Indian brain. Educated and uneducated Indians |C.ike have demonstrated 
high lev^s of achievement in arts, crafts, 'and skil J; .an& keen^kwareness 
and insight into their material ana social problems . , Why is it. then 'that 
their sincere and dedicated efforts towards finding solutions 'become mere 



pin pricks that do not cause the-mbnster to move; but rather, only shuf*fle 
- its feett-^ It seems to me that the problem is one of distortion of pers- 
pective as a result of adhering.* to philosophical principles that are no 
longei* tenal)le in jmodern^ society. Continued ef^forts at modifying arid' 

:■ rationalizing modern industrialized progress t6 suit Indian' philosophic'al 

' • ■ ' . ■ ■ , ' ' ' ' ■ ■ . ' , - ■ ^ . * 

/perspectives have resulted in an anthrophicdl. Indian culture. What ak^ , 

these_^ philosophical failles that provide „no b'ased upon which a progrep- 

siye Socieiies super ..stru^dture, can' be build? I will list those that have 

impressed me the most; but I do not cpnsider the list complete; nor am I 

able -^0 arrange it. in order of im^rtance and weight. . 

I would first of all .Jike 'to address myself , lb, the concept^ of 
■ ■• ■ • ' , . ■ 

fatalism, that I have t^fended to connect with the Hindu religion. Each 
.g ■ 

time I broached this subject it was pointed out to me that there is no ' 

^ ' .'A- ^ , ■ ^ ■ - , 

•'■■■>*■'• <r , ■ ' ♦ 

foundation^ for ,'fatalism In' the Hindu religion in fact, I am told, in the 
Bhagwat Gi'tayj Krishna tells Arjuna -that man is the master of his owri 
destiny. This^^atement is in. direct conflict with the cc3hcept'. of fatalism 
but how then can one e}^lain the widespread and dee^ rooted acceptance of 
. fate by Indians? Perhaps^ the answer lies in the dharma, karma relationship 
whereby .-.one does one '^:yduty to build favorab-le karma in order to escape 
the rebirth cycle, and be one with <k)d. ■^Accep.tapce of bii^th in a lower ' 

" ' tj i . * ' * • i ' . ' ' ^ f • ^ : ' 

life cycle^ks \a:Tesult. of in a previous life mi^st be on^^of ' 

the main buitding blocks , upon which theV:philoso]ohy -of fatalism' reistss^^ ^In r 

■ ' — . V '.V ' ' ' ■ ' . . • V '"^ -c^:-- ■ ^7^, 

any case,oit i^^not sigaificant how, or.why<^.fata]^i^m is an ao'cepte.difN, ,. 
.philosophical traaition-. What is gignj:£ic*ant i's imt exists . -^'t}!^ 

cannot be denied. Nor can. the iinpact-^of fatali^.^s an;^^^^^ 
.progressive deyBlgprnent. of a^.natiofi be^^raij^lzedi J^|f' on4,tl"to accent" 
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tone's fate what can be the motivation to improve? Dynijs^c change is "pre- 
eluded by need, and a^;J.t is often and m6re commonly said- ."Necessity is 
the mother bf inyenfien." If " the .individuals Gf a given society. have . , ' ' 
leaiped to' accept their fate, it would 'seem i:easonable to assmne that" \ 
progress and modernlza^tion, ih the contemporary sense, will" be « 

. negligitle^,.. .. : • - ■ > ^ • . . , . 

» ■ . ^ ■ ■ ■ ' . ' ■ ' ^. '• <^ 

• second' problem to b&^ considered is the caste system; ft it relates ' 

to skills, crafts, and vocations.. Though tfie caste practices of the p'asj 
are .no- longer legal av.r. have been al)olished in* th^':i Indian constitution, 
there seems to be "a -endency in r :ral India to follow thr vocational foot- 
prints of one's ancestors. Obviously the^lack of educational opportunities 
thai could ^increase available vocational options is a .contributing fa'ator'.' " 
As vocational education ^^auis momentum, the negative effects of , the ciaste 
vocational system. will be proportionately reduced.-,. Right "how and thriughu ' 
out several thousand years of Indp.an history, there arb fainilies of fanners 
dancers, musicians^ shoemakers, etc. But.' the re^ is no scientific evidence 
that skill or vocational' adaptability and capability arS inheKited 
characteristics that will inf act increase over the generations.' THe 
positive effects of patrimonical vocations are the ready availability of. 
vocational^ tu^rage and ap]^l||ic^ships; and the introduction of the chi^d 
as an economic unit, The Negative, aspects are Vor6 detrimental to the ' 
total cultural development of a society, and give lie to the imraedilte 
and obvious needs of the family unit. Individuals wh)) might -have been / 
brilliant or near gen&is (if not. genious itself) in a given precession, 
had they been allowed to. follow their natural physiological and \ ■ 
psychological abilities and desires, have been locked into a vocational 

■ ■■ ■ ' ,260 .. - . ' , ' • ■• 



inheritance that does not proyide^ a vent ^ for their TesL\ talents*. And so, 
a societies* mathematical odds of haying" the .right person, at the right 
place,, and at^ the right time ar^ significantly reduced, 'aose avant ' 
garde pioneers of thought' and skill, that have provided the world with . 
^ the keys' to -unlock the chamber of technological it^stery-, would/have been 

reduced in number - if not eliminated had they been restricted by the 
•.inheritance of a •. stultifying vocation. It is.not that the job vill never 
get done, for no one is indispensible , ' it is just that it wilL take a lot 
longer. India has been denied its vfair share of technological progress 
by the restrictive. -nature of the caste vocational systemT . ♦ . 

Since independence in 19.^17, India, has' experienced a surge of national^ 
if^tic feeling, and rightfully so, India with its rich cultupl heritage 
has much to^ be proud of. With its ancient temples, forts and ruins, it 
is living evidence of a glorious ,past. Worthy of great pride also, is 
it^ struggle to- mainstream itself into the modem world community inspite 
of enormous and discouraging problems such as over-population, food supply, 
and literacy. Here again however, India must be careful not to permit 
over zealous nationalist to beqome a depressant rather than a cultural 
stimulant. That Indians must find for themselves and develope in their 
own time and their own way, because Indians are the only ones who really 
understand India, and its. needs, is not soun^^ogic. The question is not - 
whether Indians are capable of developing the necessary technology, for 
their ability, is not in dispute; it i^more a matter of time. Other 
nations were fortunate to have passed through nationalistic phases when 
the world moved at a slower pace. The rapid advancer^ of jcommunicration and 
techrtblogy in the modern world have made independent development impractical, 
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for the compounded pace of technological developmeht have made catching 

up ^impossible. ^Developing nations must move directly into the contemporary 

stream if they* are ever §oing to narrow the gap between them and the more 

/ ' • 

advanced societies. To refuse assistance from more highly developed 
countries means (Jenying oneself of the experiences of others. .It is in ■ 
direct conflict with the concepts of education and principles of learning. 
Is- it really necessary to go through the same mistakes? ^ The old adage, 
"Those who will not learn from history are destined to relieve it/' must 
be heeded. Although there have been some dismal failures with efforts to 
introduce westeim technology in the Indian culture, the Tault is not with 
the. technology; but rather it is man»s error in the nature of the introduc- 
tion. It would be better not to dwell on the failures of the past; but 
rather, seek the solutions and methods that would insure success. Only in 
this manner can India ever hope to narrow the broad technological gap 
currently limiting her progress. Very closely related to the restrictive 
nature of over zealous nationalism is the cQncept of maintenance of 
cultural tradition for their own sake. That there is tremendous social " 
value in the maintenance, if not revering, of one'r; ancestry cannot l?e 
denied. Here again, however, care must: be taken; and highly selective 
processes must be observed for stringent adherence to cultural traditions- 

•can place . change and progress within fixed boundaries. i^iEqually deceiving * 
is India's ability to absorb diverse cultures and philosophies. It is 
like the yome owner who readily repairs the roof, replasters the walls, 

^applies fresh pdint, or makes remodeling improvements without heeding the 
faulty foundation. To sum up, nationalism ^and retaining ancestoral 




they can be toolr; of stappiation. 
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One more thought closely linked with nationalism should 4)e considered. 
In a country with , nearly sey^ty per. cent illiteracy, ^.r)Qt., only is .the choice 
of -national language vital; but also the' nature of the alphabet should be 
given thorough consideration. In this modem age of technology, that has 
virtually shrunk the earth's topography and has made international com-,,.' 
municati6ns both facile and necessary, is the choice of the. Hindu alphabet 
over the western wise? This merely compounds the problem of ultimate .in- 
ternational computer communication. World standardization is inevitable. 
;Does it make sense to overcome such massive illiteracy and then have ^to 
•retrain? ' ^ 

Lastly I would like to probe the validity of the Gandhian philosophy - 
not mass production but production fc^the masses. Here again Indians 
huge unemployment problem -marks one's pe2:spective . ' Of course, it is im- 
portant to find produ/tive worX for as many people as possible^ to promote 
the democratic principle of equal opportunity for all, but that does not 
mean they should all be doin^ th^ same thing. The most important factor 
to be considered here is the cost-return production ratib. Having ten men 
do the work -of one only guarantees any equally low stand.ard of living .for 
all. The beauty of mechanization is that^ it frees manpower to provide the 
services that raise a societies standard of living. In a modem societies'; 
supef's.tructure, productive manpower must be kept minimal inorder to insure 
low cost. Unemployed forces must be directed into new fields and vocations 
.especially the nervice areas. 

India's irreat v/eakness can be , its greatest strength for in its un- 
tapped human resources there ig a labor force that can favorably compete 
in the world market,. JJfforts must' start at the national level to convert 
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low yield fax^ing areas into industrial " ' ' 

P-"aMU.. .... ....ZtlT'-- ''-^ --^--^ - 

Goverrment of India wnfeM.^, . -^t-^ ratios, if the 



balieva such problems as pa^ ,„ita i 

racy, ate- „ouU 3o<,„ ba rasolvad. 

■ " '^""^^"'-^ I =tarta. by statins t. t 

^asa. on a particular!, li„Ha. a^ 

limited exposure to India ifc n 
--Iture, and that I express t. ' 

express them not with critinpr + . 
^^rst impressions of a forei ' ^ ^ 

a forex^er Who has considerable to lean.. 
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A PERSONAL VIEW OF SOME PRObIlEMS 
OF , ' 
NONFORMAL EDUCATION SCHEMES IN INDIA 

' • ■ by 

Elvin Jones 



Nonformal education is alive and well in India. There are problems 

to be worked out in many of the projects which have been started thus 
far in some of the 22 states but I th^'nlc it fair to say that the concept 
of nonformal education has been accepted by educationists and 'social: 
reformers as one of the ways by which to provide large numbers of people 
with practical, free education. 

Throughout my travels in India it h^ been, unfortunate that I have 
not been able to visit more of the nonformal education' project centers 
which have international reputations. Despite this, it has been exciting- 
and informative to have my attention drawn to projects in states such as 
Maharashtra where j: found the Directorate of Education composed of an ■ 
energetic and committed group of educators. There, a nonformal education 
project has been devised to service 100 centers with a total enrollment of 
3000 adults.. These centers are spre^ over a considerably large area of , 
the district and are designed to pasi on. basic knowledge in the area of 
■ nutritiOT, 'Common diseases ,, individual and public sanitation, child care, 
leadership training, games and i^hj^ical exercises as well as social and 
cultural programs. Also included in the project plans are the inclusion 
of a^bflsic literacy course and when and where possible, occupational or 
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vocational skills such as masonary, carpentry, -dairy poultry or. sheep 
raising in addition to other skills which some districts may consider more 
practical. In this way the nonformal project in 'Maharashtra has at this' 
point in time been able to. identify educational needs and preferences, 
prepare a sylla,bus, select it ' s^population and begin to implement a 
prograin which should have Bom6;.effect on the overall community. The non-. 

formal program sponsored by theiG<^e3:^en|: Ut^^ and" being 

" 

developed at Literacy House is another exainple of a project which has 
been created to teach the young rural and urban population. Were it not 
for this project many of India's ybutji would not otherwise: be aile to ; - . ' 
attend any sort .of edupatiorjal^prograjn and ^take 'the advantage of the 
educational facilities and , personnel* av£& lab le to those' whose communities 
cannot provide ' the same services. ^ • 

The syllabus of the Uttar Pradesh^ jDrogtam i§ essentially the same as/ j! 
^t^at found in Maharashtra »e^|M|^ important difference- that the 

former makes plain its ^rite^[^^|f concentrating more on social issues 
.as, well, as numeracy .andijpbi;;^^^ Most important j this program lias- a 

buil\:-ia mechanism wHich classes th€' oppbrtunitv 

to moa-ify and augment ^^^S?^WH^^ necessary ^iiU' also i)rovides ah^'Oh- ■ 
going e,vq.Iuatio^ scheme ^^^^^V^^<^^» 



^traini^g^p]:^^pms, f was v^avtih\^^W^m^ with the 



■ As re^rd^ 

.prpgram prepared "HSf Literacyt'ifouse in Lucknow wh^^ifcoSBfe^ for 
officer^ and sjupervisors tof these programs being as s'tgned for nationeil 
consumption. I learned at Lucknow that coii|r^s"*?or the at)ove mentioned 



p(*rst)^inel are presently offered in each of the^-ciistricts of the state and 




last for I5en days tiineP Th^si^jafeMsors project directors, in turn 

. conduct training cowjses ln'iiffi: 'districts for instructors to be em- 
. ; ■ ' ■ • ^ ■ a 

ployed in nonfomal educ^at^Ccenters. . Although the training courses for, 

the instructors are on ly^W^tKree. day duration, it is encouraging that,' 

the field-based operatioj^^eceife trairiingiin the areas outlined bv 

Literacy House. These ii^de basic theoretical , familiarization with the 

concepts of nonfomal" ^^^lon,, informatipn pertaining to nonfomal educa- 



tion projects being coftduG#d- in .Uttar .Pradesh, how to construct a problem- 
oriented curriculum, gidi^aua^L- diffe|eii¥es of adult learners and other 
pertinent knowledge -^^^^ to the^hodological , organFzational,' 
evaluatiVe and. mat%r.iais^_ d&l nonfomal education. 

BgsQ(d tipon W.aho^^u^^^illed visits to agencies where nonfoimal 



education programs were )?e,inff^^^oped, I feel confident that over the 
next few. years nonfortnal 0)4l$tion As a means of dissiminating functional 
education to the- mo^b0i^^ be developed as a viable means of educa- 
ting large nurab.eM^^^ople on a small budget. ■ There are, however, a few 



questions which I^-^ld like to address to those who read this paper and 

-'■-■fii*''. ■ 'r - ■ ■ . 

whose experience iff' the development, Implementation and evaluation of 

i" ■ ■ . ' . ■ . . 

nonfqwnal'educatioQ* projects is more; extensive than my own. That 'Lower 

■ ■ " /^^^ifi , - ' ■ 

level adminiS^k^^s' and teachers in India receive training in order to 



be e 



ffecMve as nonfomal educators^ is commendable. The content of this 
trainirig .is imporl?^ and I think it appropriate to mention here my 
.concern ab-rtflt the classroom situation in nonfomal education classes. 
If the indi^Muals who are to be held responsible for instructing' the 
uneducated they must be ready and willing to develop the kind of ' rappor^^ 
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with their students which is suitable for adult students. Also, it' is 
my feeling that if instructors are intent on developing in their students 

the .sQftae of the need to attempt refbm of pressiVig social,, environmental 

. ■ •'.■-■V-*, ■. ■ • . ' . . ' - ■ 

• V--:. V t ,,.. ,: . . . ' . . ■ . 

^^^Mp'M^^'^ problems-,. than tfiis work requires the teachers and the 
^P'^J^^I^ lower level administrators to recognize the fact that' . 
they must be walling to allow the people they have elected to educate the 
opportunity to make input into the curricula and also to develop the sense 
of self-respect and self-reliance which is an integral par-t of nonformal 
. education. These I think are perhaps two of the most important aspects 
of nonformal educat^^on which must be carefully observed TJy project 

<sr- ■ . 

directors arid teachers. Too' often in my observation of nonformal classes 
I have seen the subjugatibn of the adult learners do the position of 
children as in the formal education setting, as well' as the use of 
curricula which seemed far removed from the immediate problems of the 
. learners. If one of the objectives of a nonformal education program is 
to-simulate self-reliance anc# analytic thinking than adults in such 
programs should be given every opportunity to develop these competencies. 

Another point which practitioners of nonfbrmal education might look 
into is the degree to v^hich upper level administrators are helpful" or 
harmful regarding the implementation of nonformal programs and whai types 
of training courses are being organized for this constituency. For those 
of us who haua. experienced the 'intricasies of bureaucratic administrations, 
we knov/ that very often ^top administrators are frequently not familiar 
v/ith the* projects they .are requested to 'direct. Nor they may be proponents 
of prof^rams which' national or local governments have instructed them //to ^ 
^implement. This being the case, I think it imaginative that afrpointld ' ^ 

\ 
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..educational administrators be made sufficiently aware of the theoretical. 

. ■* 'and practical aspects of nonformal education as well as attempting some 

, clarification of their own attitudes toward this type of mass education! 

• This can most successfully be achieved through thorough training or ^ \ 

groupysessions specifically designed for administrators « Yet ane^ther- ' 

point, which I would like to raise is that .regarding curriculum, particu- • 

larly that Aspect which' deals specifically with the practical and economic 



dynamics of ''rural" and^ ufjp^ji. lif^-'in India as -well as "^her dp^^feToping"^ 
coiintries. It seems cie'ai; to ' ti^s . observer that nonformal education as 
a means of enlight^ning^he -masses-pf proper as regards their hQ;aith and 
social problems in addition to baeic- literacy is not enough. Norti^ormal 
education should I think also be developeid locally so that it- can aid 
proper, especially the rural and -urbari^, exploited, not only with ways and 
means of increasing productivity but also to come to grips with problems ' 
which may be important factors affecting their ability to survive and 

progress once Jjasi^ education and raised consciousness have been achieved. 

,'1 

There are o'fHe^* illsxin Indian society such as indebtedness, land aliena-. 

•i < . , 

tion,' corruption and social/economic ' stratification vrhicH can be made 

^-^■\part of the curricul\im and vrhich would be just as' beneficial, if not 

more, .than the subjects typically found in nonformal curricula. If non- 

. f ormal^feducation is to perform a real service to tlie people- we must not 

#' ■ . ' . ^ 

fail to, include topics for "discussion v/hich will i-eally serve the needs 'Of 

the-^ -people despite th^ fapt th^t some "participants in 'programs may, during- 

initial stages, qfygettj^^ to, the program, f^el too shy to ask to have 

^c'^^irtaijri 'topics , incl^^dod d'uring needs assessment sessions. 
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. ■ I would -like now to. make .a, brief comment, on t™Sfeu^ of materials • 
used in nonforraal, education projects, ■ Looking at education from the tradi- 
tional point of .vi-ew, it is r^jr, feeling that too much has been made of the 
need for books for .individual students. This necessity has in many cases, 
been sufficient to . keep students out of classes and /fias in some cases 
developed over the years^ Into an obstacle, rather iho^ an. aid to the 
furtherance of meaningful education. It is ''msri^fee ling that books should 
be^ replaced where possible with simple impressive visual aids which are 
sufficiently desimed to achieve the sanjp objectives as ,their bomd comter- 
parts and; which are reproducible at lov^er costs ♦ As has been mentioned 
elsewhere {the Overseas Hindustan Times, June" I9, 1975), educational pro- , 
grams which bope to make a significant contribution to the task.of 
rejuvenating inventiveness, and creativity in the minds of the pegple need 
to do some bold thinking oti how t6 replace the textbook by other carefully 
prepared econotiiical and ' locally suitable media. 

To reiterate^ the above are only some of the ideas which have passed 
through my mind during my short stay in 'Indi^. On -the whole I do not 
feel that I am. yet in a position to give prescriptive recommendations • to 
nonformal educators although what I have written here may te of some help, 
to thosB who are^in the initial stages of planning implementing or evalua- 
ting their programs. It is my hope tliat in the ^n^aij. .future I-will be , 

; ' ' ^ w 

able to make a more meaningful and constructive CQlittribi^ta*ci|^ to the field,, . 

.of nonformal education in developed and developing countries and 'that' my ' 

thoughts will have soffie hearing on. the ^ educational, programs"" being devisee^ * 

^or our masses of people w.h6..need and earnestly desire somW' typh of ■ - . ' 

. • • ' , ^ .... 
functi9nal, practical education, „ , ' 
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